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£ The Victor j is a perfect | Kt 
musical instrument. It is every 
instrument and every voice in one. 


The Victor is a violin, a flute, a cornet, a full band 
or orchestra. The Victor is Sousa or Pryor, Rogers 
Lyons or Mischa Elman. 

The Victor is Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, 
Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti, Sembrich, or any other famous singer. 

The Victor is the Haydn Quartet; May Irwin, 
nesta Victoria, DeWolf Hopper. 

Not a flat strained imitation, but a 
_ true tone-photograph; pure, full and 
» perfect as life itself. 


Ask any Victor dealer to play the music you like best— 
, on the Victor. Then you'll realize what the Victor really is. 
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SENATOR REDFIELD PROCTOR, A GREAT VERMONTER. 


(Senator Proctor was completing his third consecutive term as representative of Vermont 
in the national Senate when his death occurred on March 4, in his seventy-seventh year. Sen- 
ator Proctor had a distinguished record at the bar, as a soldier, in commercial life, and in the 
service of his State and the nation at large. He held the rank of Colonel of the Fifteenth 
Vermont Volunteers in 1862. Beginning as a member of the Vermont Legislature in 1867, 
he had been almost continuously in public service since that date. He was Governor 
of his native State (1878-1880), Secretary of War in President Harrison’s cabinet, and was 
elected United States Senator in 1891. In March, 1808, he paid an extended visit to 
Cuba to investigate conditions there. Upon his return his speech in the Senate on the Cuban 
reconcentrados attracted wide attention and did a great deal toward arousing Congress 


and the American people.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The internationalism of capital 
and labor has far outstripped 
that of politics, diplomacy, and 
the mailed fist. ‘The world movements at 
the present time are commercial and indus- 
trial, with the labor factor of chief impor- 
tance. ‘The migration of peoples and races 
in the nineteenth century, under the motive 
of economic advantage, was greater than any- 
thing that the world had ever known before, 
but it is already evident that the mobility 
of labor is to be far greater in this new cen- 
tury than it was in the preceding period. For 
example, the backward flow of laborers from 
the United States to Europe, as witnessed 
during the past few months, affords just as 
striking an evidence of the remarkable de- 
velopment of the international labor market 
as is shown by the great tidal wave of labor 
migration to this country in the prosperous 
seasons just previous to the business reaction 
of 1907. So far as European immigrants are 
concerned, the situation now regulates itself 
precisely as we have at various times in this 
magazine pointed out to our readers. 


Ebb and Flow 
in Labor 
Markets. 


When the influx becomes very 
large the advocates of restriction 
grow deeply in earnest and they 
bring forth many facts to show that some- 
thing ought to be done to reduce the swollen 
volume of immigration. But it invariably 
happens that, just as their arguments seem 
to impress the country deeply, the steamship 
companies,—with their varied sources of in- 
formation and their careful and constant 
study of the subject,—begin to find evidence 
of a turning of the tide. There are always 
many returning laborers, particularly Italians 
who go back to Naples or Sicily for the win- 
ter months. But it is not usual to find al- 
most five times as many steerage passengers 
embarking from New York for Europe as 


The 
Eastward 
Movement. 


are arriving at Ellis Island. Yet this was 
the situation in some weeks of December and 
January. In March about three times as 
many foreigners were going back as were ar- 
riving. ‘The people who return are of course 
for the most part a class of men who are 
either unmarried or have not yet brought 
their families to the United States. They 
are able to earn perhaps five times as much 
per day in this country as in Italy or else- 
where in southeastern Europe; and when 
steady work ceases here they can live much 
more cheaply and happily on their savings 
by going back to the provinces of their origin, 


We may assume that steerage or 
third-class passenger travel repre- 
sents the labor movement to which 
we have reference in the present discussion, 
and we may ignore the volume of first and 
second class travel. With this understand- 
ing, our readers will be interested in certain 
figures which we have obtained from the 
highest statistical authority in the employ of 
the steamship companies. Giving round fig- 
ures for the purposes of easy comparison, 
340,000 people went back to Europe from 
Atlantic ports in the year 1906, while 560,- 
oco went back in the year 1907. An even 
more significant comparison is to be found 
by taking the last three months of the two 
calendar years. In October, November, and 
December of 1906, 121,000 steerage passen- 
gers returned to Europe, while 264,000 re- 
turned in the corresponding months of 1907. 
Still more interesting, perhaps, are the fig- 
ures for the opening weeks of the present 
year as compared with those’ of last year. 
We have obtained statistics for the ten open- 
ing weeks, including January, February, and 
nearly half of March. During these weeks, 
to give the exact figures compiled by the 


steamship companies, the arrivals from FEu- 
387 


Some 
Remarkable 
Figures. 
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rope were 44,712, and the departures from 
America for Europe were 131,740. We are, 
of course, confining our comparison to third- 
class passengers. The figures for the open- 
ing ten weeks of 1907 were almost exactly 
reversed,—that is to say, 139,052 arrived 
from Europe, and 43,642 took the return 
voyage. “The steamship companies thus car- 
ried about the same number of passengers, 
but last year three-fourths of the steerage 
travel was from Europe to America, while 
for the corresponding period this year three- 
fourths of the travel has been from America 
to Europe. There is to-day no great move- 
ment based so precisely upon accurate infor- 
mation as the movement in the labor market. 
European workmen do not come here unless 
there is a definite demand for their services, 
and millions of letters going back and forth 
stimulate or retard the movement, according 
to conditions. There is of course a normal 
return migration that has to do with the 
seasons of the year and certain kinds of em- 
ployment. But beyond that normal move- 
ment, changes in the ratios are to be regarded 
as a sort of barometer indicating the condi- 
tion of industry and trade in the United 
States. 


Their long marches and voyages 
as members of the world’s army 
of workers help to train and edu- 
cate these people. In due time the energetic 
ones establish themselves with their families 
either on this side of the water or in Eu- 
rope. If they settle down in their old homes 


Limits 


of 
Control. 


they are the more progressive citizens for 
what they have learned in America. In the 
majority of cases, however, they prefer the 
United States, become useful citizens, send 
their children to our schools, and become 
part and parcel of our great English-speak- 
ing democratic community. In a general 
sense, this freedom of labor migration as be- 
tween Europe and America is not a harmful 
thing, and ought not to be hampered by 
harsh or arbitrary restrictions. Its careful 
and intelligent regulation, on the other hand, 
is both possible and desirable. There is no 
reason why, under cloak of the freedom of 
the labor market, we should allow this coun- 
try to be a dumping-ground for the depend- 
ent or the vicious classes. Since the steam- 
ship companies have the largest motive in the 
promotion of this kind of migration, it is a 
good plan to throw heavy responsibilities 
upon them and to compel them to aid our 
(Government in every way by sifting the unfit 
from the fit in the provinces of their origin 
or at the ports where they take passage. 


Almost all of those who now ar- 
rive know exactly where they are 
going and what they are to do. 
‘The immigration movement is far less hap- 
hazard or unguided than most people suppose. 
It subjects us to many critical and difficult 
problems, particularly in our great cities, but 
we have been dealing with such questions upon 
the whole in a satisfactory way. New York 
is now the largest Italian city in the world 
excepting possibly Naples. Buenos Aires, 
where there are a good many influ- 


Conditions 


in 
New York, 








BACK FROM AMERICA. 


THE GERMAN MICHAEL: ‘‘ Welcome! You come at the 


right moment to help pay the new German taxes.” 
From Ulk (Berlin). 





ential Italians, is often mentioned 
in the United States as a great 
center for people of that race; but 
as compared with New York there 
is only a handful of Italians in 
the Argentine capital. The Ital- 
ian children in the public schools 
of New York are a host of bright 
and patriotic little learners, and the 
Italian voters of New York are a 
mighty phalanx. It will be a good 
while before they rise to the ethi- 
cal political standards of the Citi- 
zens’ Union, and Tammany will 
know how to manage them better 
than the reformers. But the public 
schools will make good citizens out 
of the rising generation, and even 
Tammany itself responds some- 
what to the improving standards 
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of civilization and municipal government. 
‘The great desire of educational leaders like 
Dr. Maxwell, who is at the head of the New 
York school system, is to make education 
practical and to make the work of the schools 
contribute directly to the demand for trained 
workers and good citizens. 


Jews 4S for the Jewish race, it has 
inthe found its Zion in America, and 
Metropolis: New York is its Jerusalem. The 
prosperity and swift progress of the Jewish 
immigrants is almost beyond belief. The 
schools are crowded with Jewish children, 
who are hopeful, ambitious, and studious to 
a degree quite unsurpassed. ‘The College of 
the City of New York, which is at the top 
of the public-school system of New York 
City, and which is now flourishing under the 
brilliant and indefatigable headship of Presi- 
dent John H. Finley, is fast becoming the 
foremost Jewish institution of learning in the 
world. It is said that about 80 per cent. 
of the students in the City College are Jews. 
They are eager for advancement in the busi- 
ness and professional world, and they are 
not slow in making their way. Already, 
even with the Jewish influx so recent in its 





Photograph by Hollinger, N. Y. 


DR. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, THE ABLE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, N. Y. 
DR. JOHN H. FINLEY. 
(President of the City College.) 


large proportions, it is stated that of 11,000 
lawyers in New York City more than 5000 
are of the Hebrew race. ‘The proportion 
of the doctors of medicine is very large, while 
in successful mercantile pursuits it is fair to 
estimate that the men of Jewish birth are 
even more dominant than in the professions. 
But for two or three powerful factors, they 
dominate in the field of finance. They own 
most of the great department stores. Men 
of Jewish origin own a majority of the New 
York newspapers. ‘Their advancement here 
has been under conditions of free opportunity, 
and in return they clearly owe a debt of 
patriotism to the institutions of this country 
that should be to them fully as sacred as their 
sense of race feeling. 


ini There was a time when every 
ineldents ef detail of Irish politics was fol- 
‘lowed so closely in the United 

States that our leading politicians of both 
parties felt obliged to give close attention to 
every phase of the Irish question. But the 
Irish here have become so fully American- 
ized that they no longer force British poli- 
tics into American campaigns. St. Patrick’s 


° 
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THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK, NOW SIGNIFICANTLY CALLED “‘ THE GREATEST JEWISH UNIVERSITY IN 
THE WORLD.” 


Day last month had as little bearing upon 
politics in its pleasant and kindly observance 
as a Scotch celebration of St. Andrew’s Day. 
But at that very moment last month the 
Italians of New York, in so far as they had 
come from the Island of Sicily, were com- 
pelling the whole metropolis to take note of 
the fact that a Sicilian in the Italian cabinet 
was under charges and in disfavor. And 
when their festive days and seasons come 
about, the Italians of New York celebrate 
more ardently and elaborately than any other 
element of the city’s great cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation. It is very instructive to note the 
work of the health authorities of New York 
as they bring scientific administration to bear 
upon the protection of the city from epidem- 
ics and the reduction of the death-rate. 


- It is natural that a vast influx of 
ealth . ‘ 
and foreign population should result 
Overcrowding. - ‘ 

in the overcrowding of tenement 
houses. But in spite of the difficulties on 
Manhattan Island due to restricted territory 
and other peculiarities of the situation, the 
change for the better has been amazing dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. When the subject 
of tenement-house reform was first agitated 
in New York, when men like Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis were writing on unsanitary East-Side 
houses, when the movement for small parks 


and public bathhouses began, when Mr. Gil- 
der and his associates made their first report 
on tenements and overcrowding, and later 
when Mr. De Forest made his great analy- 
sis and study of the situation and secured 
the present laws and administrative system 
regulating the subject, there were conditions 
existing that have now to a great extent been 
remedied. The slums of New York as they 
existed twenty years ago are as extinct as the 
Indian tribe that sold Manhattan Island for 
the traditional handful of trinkets. Popu- 
lation is still far too dense, but the situation 
is comparatively manageable. The funda- 
mental remedy lies in the improvement of 
transit facilities; and therein lies the impor- 
tance of the great project for an electric rail- 
road under the Hudson River, the comple- 
tion of which is described by a member of 
the staff of this magazine in an article be- 
ginning on page 425 of the present number. 


Transit = Lhe municipal subway system 
Prog- now runs trains to Borough Hall, 
ress. 

Brooklyn, by way of a tunnel 
recently opened, and the other tunnels and 
bridges now under construction or definitely 
planned will send hundreds of thousands of 
people into homes in New Jersey, Long Is- 
land, and Westchester County. Such improve- 
ments do not, of course, send the poorest 
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class of people to the suburbs, but they re- 
lieve the pressure upon housing facilities, and 
so give the poorer classes who remain in the 
congested districts a little more elbow room, 
and make it more feasible for the municipal 
authorities to enforce proper regulation. 
Last month the whole subject of congested 
population was most ably discussed in New 
York at a series of conferences held in con- 
nection with an ingenious exhibition in the 
Natural History Museum which illustrated 
by means of models and various devices the 
whole subject of New York’s housing con- 
ditions. 


As remarkable as anything is the 
condition of comparative good or- 
der in political life that has come 
about, not through convulsive reforms, but 
by a steady movement that all classes of pol- 
iticians have had to recognize. Election 
frauds are doubtless to some extent perpe- 
trated even under present conditions, but 
they are of little magnitude and result when 
compared with conditions that prevailed. 
twenty or thirty years ago. In those days 
the whole country was apprehensive, when- 
ever a Presidential year came around, lest 
the national outcome might be determined by 
frauds perpetrated in the lower wards of 
New York City. One of the chief forms of 
fraudulent activity in Presidential years was 


Political 
/mprove- 
ment. 


the improper granting of naturalization pa- 
pers. A chief objection, indeed, to the rapid 
influx of foreigners was their manipulation 
for political purposes by unscrupulous party 
bosses, who had them naturalized in droves 
and handled them at the polls like cattle, pay- 
ing so much a head for their votes. It is not 
feasible at present to apply the test of read- 
ing and writing to the incoming laborer. 
But it is altogether feasible to refuse the po- 
litical franchise to any foreign-born inhabi- 
tant of this country who is not well qualified 
to cast a ballot. All over the country this 
year there is-a dearth of the old-time rush and 
scramble for the issuance of final papers to 
crowds of foreigners who can barely speak 
the English language and whose claims 
would not bear close inspection. 


is . The new situation has _ been 
‘aturali- 4 
zation brought about chiefly through 
Reform. : ‘ 

an improvement in the law and 
its administration. What this means is 
shown in an article contributed to our pages 
this month by the Hon. Alford W. Cooley, 
of New York, now Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral at Washington. Mr. Cooley gives full 
credit to the work of the commission on the 
naturalization laws headed by the Hon. Mil- 
ton J. Purdy, whose report resulted in the 
present improved system. Mr. Purdy has 
for some years been chief assistant to the At- 

















PHOTOGRAPH OF A MODEL SHOWN BY THE CHARITY 
ILLUSTRATE NEW YORK’S 


ORGANIZATION SOCIETY AT THE EXHIBITION TO 
CONGESTED POPULATION. 


(This block on the East Side shows conditions prior to 1900. It contained nearly 3,000 people, living 
under improper conditions. A great change has already been accomplished.) 











Hon Alford W. Cooley. 





Hon. Milton J. Purdy. 


IMPORTANT MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AT WASHINGTON, WHO HAVE BEEN SPE- 
CIALLY IDENTIFIED WITH THE REFORM OF OUR NATURALIZATION SYSTEM. 


torney-General and has borne an important 
part in the work of the Department of Jus- 
tice under three successive Attorney-Generals. 
But with all his efforts for the enforcement 
of the laws against restraint of trade, he has 
perhaps done nothing of so much practical 
use as his work for the reform of the laws 
relating to the admission of foreigners to our 
citizenship. ‘These laws could in the future 
be made still more severe with great advan- 
tage to the country, and without injustice or 
hardship to any applicant. 


The Pacific The problems that concern the 
jabor, mations now occupying the coasts 
‘of the Pacific Ocean have also 
become industrial, and the state of the labor 
market furnishes the key to several difficult 
situations. “Thus the Japanese question, in 
so far as it concerns our Pacific Coast, is 
purely one of labor. The Japanese can earn 
ten times as much in California, Oregon, or 
Washington as they can earn in Japan. They 
are no longer content to live under the eco- 
nomic conditions of a quarter of a century 
ago, because as a people they have felt the 
stirring of new ambitions and have perceived 
great possibilities within their grasp. “They 
are a prolific people, and they produce a sur- 
plus population that is not content to starve 
on a handful of rice a day, but that is ener- 


getic enough to push out into the interna- 
tional labor market, where the awards are 
rich and sure. ‘The Japanese laborer can 

earn as much in a few years on our coast as if 
in an entire lifetime at home. Every son of 
Japan who goes forth to seek his fortune else- 
where is under bonds to return whenever 
needed or calied for, and he is working as 
much for the welfare of his country as for 
his own personal benefit. ‘The intense pa- 
triotism of the Japanese is a thing hard for 
us to understand, and it explains many things 
that must be taken into account by nations 
and governments having to deal with the 
Japanese people. 


iia The success of Japan by land 
pen, and by sea in fighting first the 
Chinese and then the Russians f 

has naturally given them a sense of power 
and importance that is embarrassing at times 
to their own lcaders. The common people 
of Japan have never understood that finan- 
cial considerations had limited the duration 
of the war against Russia, and that the good 
offices of the United States in bringing about 
the Peace of Portsmouth were deeply appre- 
ciated by the Japanese statesmen. ‘The feel- 
ing of the Japanese against this country is 
due to the belief among the soldiers and 
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common people that our Government lifted 
its hand to stop their irresistible march 
across Russia, and prevented their seizure of 
territory and their exaction of a large money 
indemnity. It is this feeling that has made it 
more difficult than it otherwise would have 
been to arrange with Japan about the labor 
guestion. But the relations between the two 
governments have been cordial at all times, 
and the influx of Japanese coolies has now 
almost entirely ceased. The visit of our 
fleet to the Pacific has brought about no ir- 
ritation such as was predicted in certain 
quarters, and there seems no prospect of our 
considering at Washington a Japanese ex- 
clusion law. The Japanese Government has 
such control over the movements of every 
Japanese subject that it can divert the coolies 
from our ports, and see that they are em- 
ployed somewhere else. And it will undoubt- 
edly accomplish this object for the present. 


P It is, nevertheless, a rather hard 
Ph situation, inasmuch as the United 
ave™ States offers so tempting a field 
to Oriental laborers who are eager for high 
wages. As communication grows easier, and 
the habit of travel to find lucrative employ- 
ment becomes more widely diffused through- 
out the Orient, this problem of the interna- 
tional labor market along the shores of the 
Pacific is not going to be solved without seri- 
ous future difficulties. “The Australians ap- 
preciate its gravity quite as much as do the 
Californians. It has for some time been a 
crucial question in South Africa, and it is 
becoming an uppermost theme in South 
America as well as Canada. We have 
chosen to hold the United States for a white 
man’s country, and we shall probably suc- 
ceed, although the future has its own history 
to write in ways not yet wholly determined. 
‘The competition of races is only begun. 





WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF UNCLE SAM SHOULD MAKE WAR UPON THE MIKADO. 


(The above cartoon, from a South American paper, is typical of many that have appeared in Europe and 
throughout the world. It intimates that in case of trouble between America and Japan England would at 
once break the alliance now existing with the Japanese Government, while China looks upon the whole sit- 
uation with an air of helpless distress. The cartoon is interesting in view of the fact that our Govern- 
ment on March 20 accepted a cordial invitation from the Japanese Government to have the fleet visit 
Yokohama in the course of its peaceful progress around the world. The visit of our fleet will remind Japan 
of Commodore Perry’s visit long ago and of the numerous evidences of good will toward Japan shown by 


the Government and people of the United States.) 
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ea) now a hundred years since 
nl the United States abolished the 
‘ foreign slave trade. But for that 
law, which went into effect at the beginning 
of 1808, we should have been in a very differ- 
ent position when emancipation came. Some 
of our Southern States would have been per- 
manently African, like Haiti and Jamaica. 
Our race problem in the South is sufficiently 
delicate and difficult as matters stand. It 
requires a great deal of patience and for- 
bearance, and it can only be solved by the 
slow processes of advancing civilization. The 
negro race is not making a success of its 
Haitian Republic, and it could not have 
made a success of the permanent administra- 
tion of South Carolina, Mississippi, or Lou- 
isiana. It must make further solid gains in 
civilization before it can succeed well in the 
work of government. It is to be hoped that 
the present troubles in Haiti will lead to an 
arrangement under which that republic will 
accept the protection of the Unrted States 
under conditions which will guarantee finan- 
cial stability and freedom from revolutions. 
With the friendly aid of our Government, 
the negro race in Haiti may by degrees prove 
to the world its capacity to make progress 
and govern itself. Our own educated ne- 
groes should take a deep interest in the West 
Indies, which are destined to belong mainly 
to their race. 


Clanntshness Lt is only natural that a race so 
Among Ameri- recently enslaved should be clan- 
can Negroes. ich. “The Hebrew people,—put 
to disadvantage in many _ countries,— 
have been driven to an intense loyalty to 
their own people as against Gentiles. “The 
Japanese, wherever scattered, are absolutely 
for one another and for their own govern- 
ment. The Irish, smarting under a sense of 
their wrongs, were always united in their 
opposition to England, however they might 
quarrel among themselves. It is not strange 
that the American negroes should be bound 
together by a deep racial instinct so powerful 
that it controls them under all circumstances. 
Since they possess this instinct, it is extreme- 
ly important that their leaders should learn 
wisdom and self-control. Because of several 
earlier incidents which seemed favorable to 
their race, the American negroes were almost 
idolatrous in their support of President 
Roosevelt. Then came an incident of army 
discipline which happened to affect colored 
troops; and those who knew the negroes 


best were of opinion that not one colored 
man in a thousand would have voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt if he were coming up for re- 
election. And in this swift change of feel- 
ing the 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 negroes in 
this country were to a large extent led by 
the educated men of their race, who should 
not have been so prejudiced or so mer- 
curial. In the very nature of the case, the 
disbanding of the colored troops in conse- 
quence of the outrage at Brownsville, Texas, 
could not have been due on the President’s 
part to race prejudice, and it should have 
been treated as an army question, and not as 
one relating to negroes as such. 


The Brownsville 5t¢PS for the re-enlistment of the 
Afairin’ members of the disbanded com- 
New Phases. : 
panies had already been taken by 
the President when the process of re-enlist- 
ment was interrupted by the long and ex- 
haustive Senate investigation in response to 
Senator Foraker’s demand. <A majority of 
the Senate committee has supported the ac- 
tion of the War Department and the Presi- 
dent in a report made last month. Senator 
Foraker and three others,—namely, Senators 
Hemenway, Scott, and Bulkeley,—made a 
minority report. Meanwhile, the President 
had acted in pursuance of the conclusion of 
the Senate’s inquiry, and on March 11 he 


‘summed up the case in a brief message to 


Congress, reminding it of the action taken by 
the War Department for re-enlisting the 
discharged soldiers in December, 1906. The 
President now asks Congress to extend the 
time within which the department may per- 
mit the re-enlistment of as many as are 
deemed free from guilty connection with the 
Brownsville outrage. The incident in our 
judgment could from the beginning have 
been left safely to be solved by the War 
Department. ‘The political purposes of the 
long agitation that has been maintained are 
too obvious for discussion. 


is There has been no pretense or 
Concerns secrecy in the claim that, by at- 
Mr. Taft. : ee ° 
tacking the Administration upon 
its action in discharging these soldiers, the 
opponents of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
would be enabled to control the Southern 
negro delegations to the national convention, 
and would also control the important negro 
vote in Indiana, Ohio, New York, and some 
other States. But the claim has been too 
open and the motive has been too obvious. 
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But for the approach of a 
Presidential election the 
whole affair would have 
been handled in an entirely 
different way. The thing 
for negro leaders to see is 
that this incident has sub- 
jected them to a serious test. 
If their race prejudice could 
be played upon so easily, it 
would only show that they 
were not growing as fast in 
sagacity as their real friends 
had hoped. ‘They gain lit- 
tle for their race by acting 
together as a political class. 
There are ample reasons 
to afford explanation for 
their solidarity, but it will 
be to their advantage to 
learn to act in public affairs 
in disregard of the race 
line. It has been said that 
the Brownsville incident 
would make Mr. Taft’s 
nomination impossible, or 
that if he were nominated 
it would prevent his elec- 
tion. The prospects now 
are that it will not stand in the way of his re- 
ceiving the nomination at Chicago; and, if he 
should be nominated, it is hardly to be 
thought that negroes who have usually voted 
the Republican ticket would fail to vote for 
so representative a leader of their party. 
Mr. Taft has never in any way shown him- 
self other than broad-minded in dealing with 
race questions. 


Presiden. Lhere is no reason for haste in 
prot! making political prophecies, and 
rospects. 
the present prospect that Mr. 
Taft will be the Republican nominee may 
be greatly changed by unknown considera- 
tions that may subsequently appear. West of 
the Alleghany Mountains Republican senti- 
ment seems to be almost solid for the Secre- 
tary of War. Indiana and Illinois are still 
nominally for their declared candidates; but 
it would not be surprising if Vice-President 
Fairbanks and Speaker Cannon should ad- 
vise their supporters to join in making the 
thing unanimous for their genial and long- 
time friend William H. Taft. In New York 
there is a very cordial feeling toward Mr. 
Taft, which has found easy and constant ex- 
pression without any hostility in it toward 
Governor Hughes. Conceding the Governor 





HON, FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, WHO IS IN CHARGE OF THE TAFT CAM- 
PAIGN IN THE EAST AND SOUTH. 


to be the first choice of the Empire State, Mr. 
Taft is undoubtedly the second choice of the 
Republican voters by a vast majority. <A 
good deal has been published in the news- 
papers about the activity and extent of the 
organization that is promoting Mr. Taft’s 
candidacy, and the costliness of the prelimi- 
nary canvass. Mr. Vorys, with headquarters 
in Ohio, remains in charge of the movement 
throughout the West and some other parts 
of the country. Mr. Hitchcock, recently 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, with his 
office in Washington, is looking after the 
Taft canvass in the East and a part of the 
South. In so far as money has been spent, it 
seems to have been entirely on the surface. 
The preliminary fight in Ohio must have 
cost something for printing, traveling ex- 
penses, and the other legitimate outlays. 


cin It is not for a moment charged 
Preliminary by any one that money has been 
Canvass. : ° 

spent improperly in the promo- 
tion of Mr. Taft’s candidacy, nor is there 
any mystery about the origin of the money 
that has been used. Friends of Mr. Taft 
who have offered to contribute generously 
have been told that no money was needed. 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, of Cincinnati, is a 
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Photograph by J. R. Schmidt, Cincinnati. 
SECRETARY WILLIAM H. TAFT AND HIS BROTHER, MR. CHARLES P. TAFT, OF CINCINNATI. 


man of very large fortune. Inasmuch as a 
great deal has been said about the use of 
money in the Taft campaign, it is well that 
the country should be informed that Mr. 
Taft is under no obligations in any direction 
and that he is aware of no lavish or improper 
expenditure for his benefit. All that has 
been done in his behalf seems to have been 
entirely frank and open. It must not be 
supposed that money in very considerable 
sums has not also been used on behalf of 
other candidates. It will perhaps never be 








known how much certain so-called Wall 
Street interests have expended on the gen- 
eral project of discrediting the Administra- 
tion and trying to prevent the control of the 
Republican convention by those in sympathy 
with the policies of the President. 


Hearst's Nothing has happened to change 
Bd the prospect that Mr. Bryan will 
‘be nominated by the Democrats 

in their Denver convention. The position of 
Mr. William R. Hearst is naturally giving 
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the Democrats much concern. On February 
22 there was a conference at Chicago com- 
posed of the leaders of Mr. Hearst’s Inde- 
pendence League, and plans were then and 
there made for the launching of a new na- 
tional party as yet unnamed. ‘This new party 
is to wait until after the Republican and 
Democratic conventions have been held. A 
national committee was formed with author- 
ity to choose the place and fix the date for 
the convention. Mr. Hearst, as head of the 
movement, delivered a carefully prepared 
speech, which was regarded as sounding the 
keynote of the new national party’s principles. 
After a series of generalities in commenda- 
tion of the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, the platform as adopted at 
Chicago announces the purpose to “ destroy 
the power of selfish special interests by wrest- 
ing from their hands their main weapon, the 
corruption fund.” ‘The next purpose stated 
is to “ correct some of the obvious financial 
and economic evils of the day.” Another ob- 
ject is to “‘ develop the resources of the coun- 
try.” In characterizing the present parties 
Mr. Hearst says that the most bitter and 
uncompromising antagonism is to be found 
between the radical Democratic party and the 
conservative Democratic party. ‘To some ex- 
tent he finds such a cleavage also in the Re- 
publican party. He declares it to be uncer- 
tain as yet which wing of either party will 
be in control of the approaching conventions. 


His Opinion Mr. Hearst proceeds as follows:: 


of the Old 


Parties, it depends upon what particular 


clique secures control of the Re- 
publican machinery whether that party declares 
for Roosevelt and radicalism, or Cannon and 
conservatism, or Hughes and hypocrisy. 

The Democratic party has stood heroically for 
Bryan and bimetallism, one year; for philan- 
thropy in the Philippines, one year; for con- 
servatism and a campaign fund, one year, and 
for public ownership for pArT of another year, 
—until, indeed, that deep-rooted conviction col- 
lided with the Jim Crow car. 

The Democratic party accuses Roosevelt of 
having stolen its clothes. 

What clothes? 

Which suit ? 

If Roosevelt appropriated any Democratic gar- 
ments, he probably found them lying around un- 
worn, uncared for, unclaimed. 

The political clothes of the average politician 
are not much to steal. They too often resemble 
the harlequin attire of a masquerade. 

Moreover, by way of diversion, if Roosevelt, 
attired in the boots and breeches of the Democ- 
racy, has frightened the country into financial 
fits, what will the probable effect on the com- 
munity be of a Democratic President, arrayed 
in the contrasting colors of the full Democratic 
regalia? 
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HON. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 


With all due respect to the honest citizens in 
the Democratic and Republican parties, I main- 
tain that the reforms-we advocate cannot well 
be accomplished either with the old parties or 
in conjunction with the old parties. 


1a Follette’s 1t had been supposed that Mr. 
Poti Hearst and the Independence 

. League would support Mr. 
Bryan upon a radical platform. But the 
breach now seems complete. It was widely 
reported last month that Senator La Follette 
would be nominated for President by the 
new party. Mr. La Follette, however, is a 
candidate for the Republican nomination. 
Although he has broken the old party ranks 
all to pieces in Wisconsin, he has always 
fought his battles as a Republican. His 
friends state by authority that he will con- 
tinue to assert his views within the party 
where so many men of his general way of 
thinking are still to be found. In the course 
of the Senate debate on the Aldrich currency 
bill last month, Mr. La Follette made a 
powerful attack upon the concentrated 
power of a well-known group of men who 
control the financial, transportation, and in- 
dustrial interests that have their business 
headquarters in the Wall Street district. 
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HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 
(United States Senator from Wisconsin.) 


Unfortunately, attention was diverted from 
Mr. La Follette’s argument by the publica- 
tion of his list of about a hundred men who 
are said to control the economic affairs of 
the country. It was a mistake to attach so 
much -importance to particular individuals. 
If anything is wrong it is the system; and 
there are thousands of individuals who are 
just as responsible for the development and 
maintenance of our centralized business con- 
ditions as are the hundred gentlemen who 
happen to be named in Senator La Follette’s 
list. 


Business Lt we are to have great trans- 

Leaaer- portation systems, great industrial 
Ship. . 

corporations, and great banks and 

insurance companies, the only thing that can 

save them from ruin is strong and masterful 

leadership. It is not a crime for a man to 


have become powerful and conspicuous in. 


the business world, unless indeed it be a crime 
to be a business man at all. To deal with 
the rule and not with the exceptions, it is 
fair to say that our American business men 
who control large affairs are trusted by many 
whose interests are at stake, and that they 


hold their high positions because of merit. 
We are going to continue to have great cor- 
porations, and they will require men of shin- 
ing talents to conduct them. Some of our 
great corporations have been plundered by 
the men at their heads, while others have 
been administered honestly for their stock- 
holders, but in a manner adverse to the pub- 
lic interest. It is possible for law and gov- 
ernment to help protect the stockholders and 
also to safeguard the public interest. But the 
great corporations must go forward, and their 
welfare is bound up with the country’s pros- 


perity. 


President Roosevelt has been ad- 


LC . : ° ° 
Unshackle vocating a modification of the 
‘ Sherman Anti-Trust law. It is 


hoped that a bill to this end may be passed in 
the present session. The National Civic 
Federation, as a result of the great confer- 
ence held last October at Chicago, has been 
helping to secure an agreement of all inter- 
ests upon a measure of this kind. As con- 
strued by the courts, the Sherman law for- 
bids all large combinations of a monopolistic 
tendency, whether reasonable or unreasona- 
ble in their nature and conduct. If the law 
is modified its prohibitions will apply only to 
trusts and combinations that are not fair and 
reasonable in their principles and working. 
Along with this modification of the law it is 
desired by the Administration to secure the 
national licensing or registration of large cor- 
porations, coupled with provisions for a cer- 
tain amount of publicity and for the govern- 
mental oversight of corporate methods and 
operations. If legislation of this kind can be 
enacted, American business will be in a posi- 
tion to follow its normal course of develop- 
ment without detriment to public interests. 
There ought to be no instinctive antagonism 
between business and government. Some 
modifications of the law and some much 
needed reforms in our business methods 
ought to set American industry and com- 
merce upon the most fortunate and prosper- 
ous period in all its history. 


As we have constantly pointed 
out, the normal trend of business 
in this country, as in Europe, is 
toward large combinations. For law and 
government to attempt the breaking down of 
combinations as suci is demoralizing and it 
is absurd. Regulation and the prevention of 
abuses are to be desired in the interest of 
business itself. It is equally true that the 


Labor 
and Its 
Combinations. 
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tendency in the labor world is toward large 
organizations. But the principles that relate 
to trades-unions are in their nature so differ- 
ent from those that relate to combinations of 
capital that there would be much harm and 
no benefit in trying to regulate the two things 
under the same statute. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust law was never intended to be applied 
to trades-unions or to limit the methods em- 
ployed by unions in their conflicts with capi- 
tal. In the proposed modifications of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law there can be no 
sensible objection to the demand of the labor 
leaders that their unions should not be sub- 
jected to precisely the same forms of restric- 
tion and regulation as the combinations of 
capital. Perhaps never before in the history 
of the country has organized labor been so 
powerfully represented at Washington as 
last month. For one thing, the Government 
officials were mediating under the terms of 
the Erdman act to prevent if possible a gen- 
eral strike of employees on the Southern 
railroads. ‘The question at issue was the pro- 
posed reduction of wages all along the line. 
The American Federation of Labor, under 
the leadership of Mr. Gompers, was at work 
for a re-enactment of the Employers’ Liability 
bill, with good prospects of success. ‘There 
also seemed some chance for legislation re- 
stricting the use of injunctions in labor cases. 


ee demand for the exemption 
the Hatters’ of labor unions from the opera- 
‘tion of the Anti-Trust law in- 
volved difficulties that led to serious disagree- 
ment. The labor unions have been greatly 
aroused over a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court. On February 3 the court handed 
down an opinion in a case referred to it for 
the express purpose of testing the question 
whether or not the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
is applicable to a trades-union using its estab- 
lished methods. A firm of hatters in Dan- 
bury, Conn., had been boycotted by the trade- 
union known as the United Hatters of North 
America. The case was first brought in the 
United States Circuit Court, which sustained 
the labor union and held that Loewe & Co. 
had no recourse against the union under the 
Sherman act. The boycotted firm carried 
the case by writ of error to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. This court, by agreement of 
plaintiffs and defendants, referred the point 
of law, with a brief statement of the facts, to 
the Supreme Court. The decision, delivered 
by Chief Justice Fuller, reversed the lower 
court, and declared that the aggrieved firm 
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could bring action for damages against the 
United Hatters under the Sherman law. 
All sorts of unexpected things have been 
done by the courts in their interpretation of 
that unfortunate law of 1890. 


The law Whatever may be said against 
the ests boycotting by labor unions or 
‘ against the practice of blacklist- 

ing by combinations of employers, it is at 
least certain that Congress, in passing the 
Anti-Trust act, had no thought of dealing 
with the methods used by labor and capital 
in their disputes with one another. The Su- 
preme Court is an able and honest body, but 
the members of the United States Circuit 
Courts are also able and honest; and upon 


-the same statement of facts the two courts 


reach exactly opposite conclusions as to the 
meaning and intent of the law. The whole 
business world of America is in confusion be- 
cause of decisions which have made the pro- 
hibitions of the Sherman act applicable to 
reasonable and beneficial"agreements as well 
as to unreasonable and harmful ones. The 
recent fashion of speaking of labor as a com- 
modity and of labor unions as “ trusts,” anal- 
agous to the great industrial combinations, is 
purely rhetorical and fallacious. The deci- 
sion in the hatters’ case makes it all the more 
necessary that the Sherman law should be 
either modified or ‘repealed. Unless these 
questions are dealt with squarely and frankly 
by Congress, they must needs play a large 
part in the coming political campaign. 


Prohibition ‘Another question that will play 
and its part, although in ways that 
Politics. P a 
are somewhat puzzling and hard 
to predict, is that of the drink traffic. Dr. 
Iglehart’s article, which will be found on 
page 468 of this number of the REvIEw, 
states in a succinct manner the essential facts 
in the present movement for the closing of 
drinking-saloons in the United States. 
Waves of prohibition sentiment have swept 
across the country several times in previous 
periods; but the movements of the nineteenth 
century were none of them so extensive or so 
effective as the one that is now suppressing 
the saloon throughout the greater part of our 
territory. The present movement is not 
under the direction of a national political 
party, and it cannot be said to have any 
marked partisan complexion. It proceeds 
differently in the different States according 
to circumstances. It has less fanaticism 
about it than the corresponding movements 
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of the last century. The effectiveness of pro- 
hibition in certain States a generation ago 
was marred by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, which made it pos- 
sible for the liquor traffic to avail itself of 
the interstate commerce privilege as against 
the police powers of the State. ‘The Prohi- 
bitionists are now trying to secure legislation 
at Washington to remedy this situation. At 
present the brewer, distiller, or wholesale 
dealer, locating just outside of a prohibition 
State, may distribute his wares freely to pur- 
chasers throughout the prohibition territory, 
and may thus do what a citizen of the State 
in question 1s forbidden to do under penalties 
of law. There are two sides to the question, 
but it would seem as if the States in the 
treatment of the drink traffic ought to have 
full and undivided authority. 


- Although Senator Beveridge’s 
Tarif bill for a tariff commission is not 
Revision.‘ Jikely to become a law in the 
form in which it was introduced, there seems 
a good prospect that his advocacy of that 
measure, together with the support of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, may lead to 
something fairly equivalent. The object of 
Mr. Beveridge’s bill was not to turn the re- 
vision of the tariff over to an outside com- 
mission, but to have capable and expert men 
set at work promptly to study all essential 
facts and prepare data for the use of the com- 
mittees of Congress in the near future. In 
the various bureaus of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and that of Commerce and Labor there 
are a number of highly qualified men who 
could be set at the preliminary tasks of tariff 
revision. If Congress by joint resolution 
should authorize the President to form a 
statistical tariff bureau, or an expert commis- 
sion within the departments, the country 
would regard such an arrangement as busi- 
nesslike, and would be assured that tariff re- 
vision was something more than an empty 
promise. In one way or in another such 
tariff work ought to be entered upon without 
further delay. : 


Attaching the The Aldrich Currency bill met 
Aldrich with more opposition than had 
Bill. < 

been expected. The provision 

for a limited use of railroad bonds as security 
for an emergency issue of bank-notes was so 
strongly assailed that it had to be given up. 
The leader in the attack upon this feature 
of the bill was Senator William Alden Smith 
of Michigan. Senator Allison and other 











HON. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH. 
(Senator from Michigan.) 


sagacious leaders of the Middle West were 
of opinion that their States would disap- 
prove of the railroad-bond feature. It was 
accordingly dropped just as Senator La Fol- 
lette began his drastic two-days’ speech 
against the bill. It was said that the rail- 
road feature was to have occupied a large 
part of his time. His speech was a general 
arraignment of the concentrated financial and 
industrial interests, which he charged with 
having brought on the panic and with having 
manipulated the currency situation in its own 
interest. It is worth while to note the fact 
that the Aldrich bill is now regarded as a 
mere palliative, and that almost every 
thoughtful and well-informed man favors a 
complete reform of our entire currency sys- 
tem. Mr. Carnegie’s remarks characteriz- 
ing ours as the “ worst banking system in the 
world,” made at a recent dinner of the Eco- 
nomic Club in New York, have been quoted 
everywhere in the country and have met with 
surprisingly little dissent. “The system can- 
not be changed this year, but change will 
have to come in the near future. Meanwhile 
the Aldrich bill would give some needed elas- 
ticity to the present system in a period of 
emergency. 
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Justice Day. Justice McKenna. 
Justice White. Justice Harlan. 


Justice Holmes. Justice Moody. 


Chief Justice Fuller. Justice Brewer. Justice Peckham. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


i The profound importance of the 
Supreme questions that are coming before 
Court. the Supreme Court has brought 

fresh attention to the personnel of that body. 
It has nine members, and some of the most 
far-reaching of its recent decisions have been 
made by a bare majority of the group. It 
is not to disparage the learning, wisdom, and 
high character of the Supreme Court judges 
to say that many of the judges of the lower 
federal courts are quite as eminent and have 


. been appointed in some cases for reasons of a 


legal and judicial experience greater than 
that of some of the members of the highest 
court. It is well known that Judge Taft 
has more than once had the opportunity to 
become a member of the Supreme Court, but 
his work, first in the Philippines and then at 
the head of the War Department, has kept 
him from doing the thing that he would per- 
sonally have preferred. It is probable that 
the next President of the United States may 
have to fill more than one vacancy on the 
Supreme bench. Chief Justice Fuller and 
Justice Harlan were both born in 1833 and 
are therefore seventy-five years old this year. 
Justice Brewer is seventy-one, and Justice 
Peckham is seventy. Justice Holmes is six- 
ty-seven, Justice McKenna sixty-five, Justice 
White sixty-three, Justice Day fifty-nine, and 
Justice Moody fifty-five. Justice Harlan has 


been on the bench thirty-one years, and Chief 
Justice Fuller was appointed twenty years 
ago. It is fairly probable that either Mr. 
Taft or Mr. Bryan will appoint their suc- 
cessors. It would probably make some dif- 
ference in the attitude of the court toward 
critical questions whether the-vacancies were 
filled by one President or by another. 


ius Next month the conference of 
Natural State governors and delegates 
Tn alla’ by President Roosevelt to 
consider the conservation of our natural re- 
sources will be held in Washington. ‘The 
range of topics to be discussed by this con- 
ference is very broad. ‘The discussions will 
almost certainly bring to light a great mass 
of information about our timber preserves, 
coal deposits, and water powers that will 
exhibit in a striking way the Government’s 
own activities in this vast field. Some idea 
of these activities in one direction is afforded 
by Mr. Mitchell’s article in this number of 
the Review on American swamp-lands and 
what may be done with them. ‘To most 
readers; we venture to say, this article will 
be a revelation. Meanwhile, Congress is 
called upon to act, and to act promptly, on 
the Appalachian Forest bill, the urgency of 
which is clearly demonstrated in Mr. Will’s 
article on page 450 of this number. 
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“ Fleet in better condition than 

Remarkable when it left Hampton Roads and 
Cruise, a ; 
ready for any service at an hour’s 

notice.” Rear-Admiral Evans’ message to 
the Navy Department from Magdalena Bay, 
where the fleet arrived two days ahead of 
schedule time, marked the completion of a 
successful voyage from Callao, Peru, into 
North American waters. —The announcement 
made by the Navy Department on March 13 
that the fleet would complete the circum- 
navigation of the globe and return to this 
country by way of Suez and the Mediter- 
ranean has evoked considerable satisfaction, 
not only in this country, but in Europe as 
well. Already naval experts on the Conti- 
nent have pronounced encomiums upon our 
fleet of sixteen heavy battleships, so well con- 
structed and so well managed as to be able 
to steam 13,000 miles without mishap or 
necessity for repair. “The voyage has made 
for universal peace, our European critics are 
saying. Russian journals contend that (we 
quote the S/ovo, of St. Petersburg) “ all dan- 
ger of war in the Pacific has disappeared, 
thanks to the vigorous, enlightened statesman- 
ship of President Roosevelt, the prudence of 
Japan, and the good offices of Great Britain.” 


Paes The invitation of the Japanese 
Japan and Government to the American 

‘ Government to have our battle- 

ship fleet visit some Japanese port on its 
homeward cruise was transmitted by Ambas- 
sador Takahira to the State Department on 
March 20. After consideration by the Pres- 
ident and his cabinet, it was decided to accept 
the invitation, and it is believed that Yoko- 
hama will be the port at which the visit will 
be made. An invitation to visit Chinese 
ports would complete the natural course of 
the fleet’s itinerary in Oriental waters... The 
commonwealth of Australia has heard with 
gratification the announcement that our 
ships will visit its two great cities of Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. It is expected that the 
return journey will be begun on July 6, the 
ships reaching New York some time in the 
spring of next year, having traveled alto- 
gether more than 30,000 miles. At his own 
request Rear-Admiral Evans will be relieved 
of the command of the battleships on May 8, 
at the close of the great naval review in San 
Francisco Bay. He has been for some years 
a sufferer from rheumatism and does not feel 
equal to the task of commanding the fleet on 
its return trip. Temporarily he will be suc- 


ceeded by Rear-Admiral Charles M. Thomas, 


but before the fleet leaves San Francisco for 
the Orient Admiral Thomas will also be re- 
lieved and Rear-Admiral Charles S. Sperry 
will be elevated to the command. Admiral 
Sperry, it will be remembered, was one of the 
delegates representing the United States at 
the Hague Conference last year. He is an 
officer of experience, dignity, and ability, and 
under his command our ships may be ex- 
pected to maintain the record for efficiency 
which has characterized them in the first part 
of their world voyage under Rear-Admiral 
Evans. We are glad to call the attention of 
our readers in this connection to the article 
on another page this month (456) on the 
cruise from Hampton Roads to Magdalena 
Bay, by Winthrop L. Marvin. 


jie In the month of July all the 
et Dominion of Canada will join 
‘ the quaint old city of Quebec in 
celebrating the three hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation, and in dedicating as a 
national park the historic battlefields of the 
province on which is to be erected a joint 
monument to the two heroes, Wolfe and 
Montcalm, who fought out the issue be- 
tween Great Britain and France in the 
new world 150 years ago. It is ex- 
pected that his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales will be present and participate 
in some of the ceremonies and afterward 
perhaps visit the United States. It is 
now more than half a century since his 
father, King Edward VII., then Prince of 
Wales, paid an extended visit to the Domin- 
ion and passed through the larger cities of 
this country. It is expected that French war- 
ships will fraternize with the British fleet in 
Canadian waters at the celebration, and 
that American ships-of-war will also be pres- 
ent. The presence cf American ships on such 
an occasion would be a gratifying indication 
of the cordiality which has marked our re- 
lations with the Dominion during the past 
year or more. Ambassador Bryce’s recent 
visit to the Dominion has, as already pointed 
out in these pages, resulted in clearing tp 
more than one clouded situation. According 
to Mr. Bryce, good feeling in the United 
States toward Canada and in the Dominion 
toward the United States was never greater 
than to-day. While negotiations on the New- 
foundland fisheries treaty are proceeding 
slowly, their progress is satisfactory, and it is 
confidently expected that before long a treaty 
with the Dominion will be signed, covering 
all points at issue between the two nations. 
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a ‘There has 
Revolt been no 
in Haiti, revolution 

in Haiti since 1902, 
—six long years,— 
when General Firm- 
in, who leads the 
present revolutionary 
movement, and the 
present President, 
General Nord Alexis, 
were rivals for the 
Presidential chair. 

















Reckless personal am- 
bition is in a majority 
of cases the occasion 
of revolutionary 
movements in Caribbean island countries, as 
well as in the nations of South and Central 
America. It was no doubt due to the ambition 
of General Firmin to regain power in Haiti 
that, early in March, hostilities broke out in 
the northwestern part of the island divided 
into the two inflammable nations of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. ‘The revolutionary 
forces were, however, soon defeated by the 
government troops, and General Firmin, 
with 120 other revolutionists, took refuge in 
the French consulate at Gonaives. ‘The de- 
mand of General Nord Alexis that these 
refugees be delivered up to his soldiers, and 
the attacks on some German, British, and 
Spanish merchants, precipitated the trouble. 
The presence of British, German, and Amer- 
ican warships in the harbor of Port-au- 
Prince, and the execution of fifteen alleged 
revolutionists by the Haitian Government, 
had by the middle of March made the situ- 
ation assume serious proportions. ‘The rep- 
resentatives of European powers interested 
are in complete accord with the attitude taken 
by our own Government and its represent- 
atives in Haitian waters, and it is an open 
secret that these nations would highly approve 
of some arrangement by which our own State 
Department would exercise with regard to 
Haiti the same care and maintain the same 
disinterested position of adviser as it now 
maintains toward the other half of this fertile 
but unfortunate island. Revolution and dis- 
order in Haiti and Santo Domingo are as 
much an international nuisance and menace 
as in Cuba. 


Dictatorshipa BY & remarkable coincidence, dic- 

in Portugal tatorships in a European mon-- 
and Argentina. e 

archy and a South American re- 

public came very near ending simultaneously 


HAITI AND ITS SISTER REPUBLIC, SANTO DOMINGO, IN THEIR RELATION 


TO CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


with the assassination of the nation’s head. 
The Franco dictatorship in Portugal, held by 
many students of Portuguese affairs to be re- 
sponsible for the royal tragedy at Lisbon on 
February 1, was provoked by the obstructive 
tactics of the Cortes, which arbitrarily re- 
fused to adopt the necessary budget,—a re- 
fusal, the Francoists maintain, due to the fact 
that the Premier would not provide in that 
budget for the traditional political “ graft.” 
The suspension of constitutional guaranties 
in Portugal, while apparently the only means 
of foiling the corrupt political conspirators, 
was undoubtedly the direct occasion of the 
murder of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince. The attempt to blow up by a bomb 
Dr. Alcorta, President of Argentina, just 
four weeks later than the tragedy at Lisbon, 
has called the attention of the world to a dic- 
tatorship in one of the most stable and liberal 
of the South American republics, which, 
while differing in some respects from the 
Portuguese situation, presents striking an- 
alogies to the problem in the ancient Euro- 
pean monarchy. Nearly a year ago the Ar- 
gentine Congress refused to vote the budget 
for the maintenance of the government. A 
special session of Congress last November re- 
peated the refusal, and then the President, 
supported by his cabinet, dismissed Congress, 
and by an executive decree, which was en- 
tirely extra-constitutional, declared that the 
budget for the preceding year should be in 
force for the current year and the appropria- 
tions made without sanction of Congress. Un- 
til the next session of the Argentine Legisla- 
ture, which begins in May, therefore, the Ar- 
gentine Republic is under an extra-constitu- 
tional régime, with President Alcorta acting 
as virtual dictator. It is to be hoped that next 
month Congress and President will agree. 
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nein The country itself is prosperous 
Pros- economically and is advancing 
perity. : ° 
rapidly in matters of commerce, 
industry, and education. Its relations with 
its neighbor, Chile, are constantly becoming 
more cordial and close. The Chilean section 
of the trans-Andean tunnel, when completed, 
will link the existing Chilean and Argentine 
railways and shorten the time between San- 
tiago and Buenos Aires by six hours. Chile, 
by the way, has also definitely decided to 
complete her much-discussed longitudinal 
railway, which will extend from the fron- 
tiers of Peru to the Straits of Magellan, a 
total distance of more than 2300 miles. ‘The 
recent decision of the International Bureau 
of American Republics to hold the next Pan- 
American Congress in Buenos Aires, begin- 
ning May 25, 1910, makes that important 
and increasingly significant occasion coincide 
with the celebration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Argentine independence. A 
great world’s fair is projected for that date, 
at which Argentina will show to the world 
how she and her neighbor nations have pro- 
gressed since May, 1810, when the wars for 
American independence from Spain began 
within her borders. 


Tee Sympathy with republican senti- 
hn al ,, ments in Portugal is quite possi- 
‘ ble without any toleration what- 

soever for the exultation of some Portuguese 
Republican leaders over the assassination of 





HOW BRAZIL WOULD REGARD A PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC BORN OF ASSASSINATION. 
(The comment of O Malho, of Rio de Janeiro, on the assassination of the 
Portuguese King and Crown Prince. The banner thrust into the breast of the “ e hil 1 
dead King Carlos contains the Portuguese words for Equality, Fraternity, and miership, while almost 
Humanity.) 


King Carlos and Prince Luiz Filippe. The 
attitude of the Latin-American republics, and 
indeed of all progressive republics of the 
world, toward assassination is shown by the 
cartoon we reproduce here from the Brazilian 
journal O Malho of Rio de Janeiro. In the 
Iberian peninsula itself interest in the past 
month has been divided between the dignified 
and sensible course being pursued by the 
young Portuguese monarch Dom Manuel II. 
and the dramatic visit of the dashing, impul- 
sive Spanish King Alfonso to Barcelona. 
King Manuel has convoked the Portuguese 
Cortes for May 29. ‘The elections, which 
are being held as we go to press with this 
number of the REVIEW, indicate a decreased 
Republican representation and the almost 
complete disappearance of the Francoists 
from the Parliament. King Manuel has al- 
ready annulled the addition to the civil list 
made by ex-Premier Franco and has handed 
back all gifts appropriated from the public 
treasury. King Alfonso, who early in his 
reign won the affection and respect of his 
people, has greatly increased this popular ad- 
miration by his visit, early last month, to the 
chief city of Catalonia, a province which has 
always been unfriend!y, often to the point 
of open hostility, to the reigning Spanish 
house. ‘The young monarch was enthusias- 
tically received in Barcelona and returned 
safely to his capital after a three-days’ visit 
to the chief commercial city of his kingdom, 
a visit which has greatly increased his al- 
ready high prestige 
throughout all Spain. 


It is com- 


wettta, we? be 
estminster. looked 


Legislation 


upon in England as a 
certainty that in the 
early summer Sir 
Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will re- 
tire from the premier- 
ship to give place, 
Liberal journals as- 
sert, to Mr. Herbert 
Asquith, now Chan- 
cellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Sir Henry’s 
poor health and ad- 
vanced age make his 
early retirement a 
certainty. His pre- 
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pacity for work and speed, has, even 
its friends confess, so far been a disap- 
pointment. Many of the ante-election prom- 
ises remain unfulfilled, and the Labor ele- 
ment in the party is bitter in its denun- 
ciation of the party for what it has not done. 
Yet it may be properly said,that the Liberal 
government has really done a great deal for 
the Labor element in its ranks. It has se- 
cured the enactment of a law exempting the 
funds of trades-unions from liability for dam- 
ages caused in pursuance of orders by these 
bodies. It has also secured the enactment, 
as far as England is concerned, of a law 
which makes easy the acquirement of small 
land holdings, and it has twice sent to the 
upper house, only to be rejected, a similar 
measure applicable to Scotland. It is defi- 
nitely committed to the passage of an old-age 
pension law. It has, however, failed sig- 
nally in its first education bill, and has given 
the traditional quietus to the woman’s suf- 
trage measure by referring it to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, which, as everybody, 
including the suffragists themselves, knows, 
means the death of the measure. Elsewhere 
this month we give the woman’s side of this 
much mooted question as stated by one of the 
Suffragette leaders. 


On the proposition providing for 
the unemployed, as well as in 
the enactment of a new licens- 
ing law, the Liberal government has come 
into sharp conflict with the Laborites and 
their friends the Socialists, which would 
seem inevitably to force a break-up of 
the alliance between these parliamentary 
groups. ‘The Unemployed Workmen’s bill, 
which came into very long and heated dis- 
cussion in the Commons last month, pro- 
vided, to state the matter in general terms, 
that local authorities throughout the United 
Kingdom must find work or maintenance for 
all unemployed persons within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. ‘The debate showed that 
the Socialist members of Parliament were in 
tavor of th’s, but that the Laborites were di- 
vided in its support. After speeches in oppo- 
sition by Mr. Asquith and Mr. John Burns, 
the bill was practically killed by the passage 
of a substitute amendment. The rejection of 
this bill was made the occasion, on March 
13, of an important speech by Lord Rose- 
bery, as president of the Liberal League, 
in which the ex-Premier announced that the 
triumph of the bill would have meant a 
triumph of Socialism, and that if the Liberal 


The Unemployed 
Workmen's 
Bill. 


party must choose between Socialism and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of tariff protection, 
he would, “ much against his will, advocate 
its siding with the latter, in order to uphold 
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THE RT. HON. HERBERT ASQUITH, CHANCELLOR 
OF THE BRITISH EXCHEQUER. 

(Mr. Asquith, around whose radical licensing bill 
introduced in the Parliament last month a great deal 
of heated discussion raged, is looked upon as the 
most probable successor of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman when the latter retires.) 


the stability, the freedom, and the prosperity 
of the British Empire.” 


It is around the Liberal govern- 
ment’s licensing bill, introduced 
in the Commons on February 28 
by Mr. Asquith, however, that the most ani- 
mated and even bitter discussion rages. The 
new measure, a revenue-raising one prima- 
rily, fixes the time limit for existing licenses 
at fourteen years, and proposes to reduce the 
number of public-houses in England and 
Wales, now 100,000, by one-third. One to 
every 750 inhabitants in cities and one to 
every 400 in rural districts is the proposition, 
the result being, it is hoped, the abolition of 
some 30,000 drinking-places throughout the 
United Kingdom. Other provisions of the 
bill are: (1) Sunday-closing outside London, 
(2) a minimum journey of six miles to en- 
title a traveler to be served with liquor, (3) 
all clubs to be liable to police visits at all 


Anti-Liquor 
Legislation 
in England. 
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times, and (4) the local veto by a bare ma- 
jority in the case of all new licenses, a com- 
munity decision not to be challenged within 
three years. The effect of Mr. Asquith’s 
measure upon the national revenue is a mat- 
ter of speculation. Of its social, economic, 
and moral benefits there can be but little 
doubt. In this connection, by way of compari- 
son with conditions in this country, it will be 
interesting to read Dr. Iglehart’s article (on 
page 468) in this issue dealing with the 
spread of prohibition in the United States. 
The new British Education bill, introduced 
last month by Reginald McKenna, President 
of the Education Board, is regarded as a 
weak modification of the Birrell bill. It is 
satisfactory to the Non-Conformists, partial- 
ly satisfactory to the Catholics, but has ex- 
cited the violent opposition of the Established 
Church. It also will no doubt be rejected by 
the House of Lords. 


The Kaiser's ~ Nat a large section of the British 

Letter to Lord public is really nervous over the 
Tweedmouth. ° ° 

steady, progressive increase of 

German naval strength was made evident last 








TRYING TO KILL A PEOPLE, 


CHANCELLOR VON BuLow (leaving the Prussian 
House of Lords after the passage of the Polish Ex- 
propriation Bill) : “ What music is that?” 

THr Guost oF CHOPIN: “ ‘The Dead March.” 

From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


month by the outburst of popular wrath 
against the German Kaiser which followed 
the announcement made in the London Times 
on March 6 that the Kaiser had attempted 
to influence British naval policy by secret cor- 
respondence with Lord Tweedmouth, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The anti-German 
party at once concluded that the German 
monarch was trying to meddle, by underhand 
methods, in the most vital of Great Britain’s 
national interests. A great deal of discus- 
sion was had in the press over the matter, but 
Lord T'weedmouth’s explanation was so sim- 
ple and straightforward that the excitement 
soon subsided. ‘The letter, he declared, which 
had been received through the postoffice in 
the regular way, was on a personal matter, 
was quite friendly and informal in tone, and, 
moreover, had been immediately shown to 
Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who agreed that it was a 
private and personal matter and therefore 
should not be made public or laid before Par- 
liament.- In this contention Lord ‘Tweed- 
mouth and the Foreign Secretary were sup- 
ported not only by the Prime Minister but 
by Mr. Balfour, leader of the opposition. 
The outcome of the matter has not added 
to the reputation of the “ Thunderer,” which, 
on this occasion, had permitted its traditional 
anti-German feelings to get the better of its 
prudence. If the Kaiser really intended to 
arrest the advance of British naval and army 
strength the appropriations for the current 
year will disillusion him as to his epistolary 
powers. ‘The combined estimates for army 
and navy show an increase of $3,000,000. In 
presenting the demand Lord Tweedmouth 
explained that Britain would maintain the 
two-power standard in her navy and that by 
the first of the present month there would be 
under construction seven new battleships and 
five cruisers, besides smaller vessels of war. 
What the rest of the world would like to 
know is what did the Kaiser, who, it will be 
remembered, is an honorary admiral in the 
British navy, really say in this now famous 
letter to Lord TTweedmouth ? 


By a substantial majority last 
month the Prussian Diet passed 
the Polish Expropriation _ bill. 
The majority for the bill consisted of the 
Conservatives and National Liberals against 
the Catholic Center, the Radicals, and of 
course the Poles. The principle of the bill 
as stated officially is as follows: 


In the districts (the provinces of West Prus- 


Expropriating 
the 


Poles. 
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sia and Posen) in which the safety of the en- 
dangered German element cannot be insured in 
any other way than by strengthening and round- 
ing off German settlements by means of addi- 
tional allotments to German settlers, the state 
shall have the right to acquire, if necessary, by 
expropriation the land required for this purpose 
to a total area of not more than 70,000 hectares 
(173,000 acres). Exempt from expropriation 
are (1) buildings consecrated for divine service 
and burial places; (2) land which is the prop- 
erty of churches and corporate religious socie- 
ties, provided that the rights in such property 
were acquired before February 26, 1908, and 
(3) land which is the property of recognized 
charitable foundations, provided that such prop- 
erty was acquired before February 26, 1908. 
This Review has already explained the 
racial situation in Prussia. Elsewhere in this 
number (page 490) we present a more ex- 
tended review of the measure, together with 
the opinion of a number of representative peo- 
ple of all nationalities, written in reply to an 
open letter by the eminent Polish author, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. The bill is a confes- 
sion of the failure of the entire scheme of the 
so-called Colonization Commission for set- 
tling Germans among the Poles in Prussia. 
It is a remarkable measure, affirming as it 
does the right of a great constitutional na- 
tion to make one set of laws for one class of 
its people, and another set for another class. 


Chancellor von Bilow, in speak- 
ing of the bill, paid deference to 
the public opinion of the world. 
He declared that in the matter of this law, 
however, “ which we regard as necessary to 
ward off serious danger to the interests of 
the state,” Prussia would regard “ with com- 
plete indifference ” the opinion of the rest of 
the world. Just now, when the Berlin gov- 
ernment is facing popular demonstrations 
over the inequality of the suffrage right and 
in memory of the “ Storm and Stress ” period 
of 1848, it would seem a wiser plan, a 
cheaper and more effective one, for the Prus- 
sian Government to attempt to win the loyal 
affection of the Poles by even-handed justice. 
This, unfortunately, is not the Prussian way, 
—at least, it is not the way of the Junker, 
who, though not particularly distinguished 
for his culture and statesmanship, at present 
rules Prussia by the aid of an antiquated and 
unfair suffrage law. It is a rather interest- 
ing comment on the passage of the new law 
that but a few days afterward Colonial Sec- 
retary Dernburg, in the course of a brilliant 
speech in the Reichstag, should have uttered 
these words: 


Our colonists must be treated as associates in 


Was lta 
Wise 
Measure ? 
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government and not as an oppressed and con- 
quered race. We must follow the successful 
British system of fitting outselves to circum- 
stances in new countries instead of making the 
mistake of endeavoring to force the people of 
our colonies to accept our ideas. 


The Russian Duma is stiffening 
up its backbone. The loyalty to 
and respect for the personality of 
their sovereign and his family that made the 
visiting Duma delegation at the Czarskoe- 
Selo palace last month enthusiastically cheer 
the Empress and the little Czarevitch could 
not prevent the Duma, in deliberative ses- 
sion, from rejecting almost in toto the gov- 
ernment’s proposed naval appropriation of 


The Russian 
Naval Biil 
Defeated. 


the vast sum of $1,000,000,000 to be 
spent, during the mext decade, in the 
reconstruction of the Russian navy. Re- 


form in the admiralty is absolutely nec- 
essary, the committee appointed to consider 
the bill declared, before reconstruction of 
the fleet is advisable, or, indeed, possible. 
Moreover, Russia has really ro urgent need 
for a navy. Her relations are friendly with 
all the powers, especially with the great naval 
powers. Besides, Russia has no oversea colo- 
nies and scarcely any oversea trade. There 
can be no doubt that with one-third of her 
population on the brink of starvation, the 
other two-thirds crushed under excessive tax- 
ation and honeycombed with discontent, with 
a treasury already unable to pay the interest 
on the public debt without borrowing, the 
expenditure by Russia of $1,000,000,000 for 
a navy that is not needed would be an inde- 
fensible proposition. ‘The condemnation last 
month by a military court of Lieutenant- 
General Stéssel to death for the surrender 
of Port Arthur to the Japanese in 1904 be- 
fore all means of defense had been exhausted, 
and the subsequent commutation of this sen- 
tence to ten years’ imprisonment in a fortress, 
was also an event of world interest. 


oie It may be that a really new era 
Economic Erain the political and economic 
lain Balkans. development of the Balkan states 
will follow upon the definite announcement 
last month of Baron von Aerenthal, Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, that 
the Vienna government has decided to take 
advantage of the permission granted Austria 
by the Treaty of Berlin to construct a rail- 
road across the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar (a 
Bosnian province occupied by an Austrian 
military force but governed civilly by Tur- 
key), connecting existing Austrian and Turk- 
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ish systems, so that there will be one con- 
tinuous railroad line from Vienna to Salonika. 
The Turkish railways end at the latter point, 
and the new Austrian line when completed 
will not only assure the quick transportation 
of Austrian and German products to Tur- 
key and the Near East, but, should occasion 
require it, will permit Austrian troops to 
penetrate Albania and Macedonia at almost 
an hour’s notice. It would undoubtedly pro- 
vide a great stimulus to Austrian trade, and 
be of immense economic benefit to- all the 
Balkan states. Whether it would:also, as 
Russian journals and opponents of the scheme 
are contending, make Servia really little more 
than an Austrian province and establish the 
Dual Monarchy as the real protector of the 
Balkan Slavs, is perhaps not so certain, al- 
though it is a question for political specula- 
tion. Russian comment on the speech of 
the Austrian Foreign Minister contains the 
half-veiled threat that Russia also may 
secure Turkish consent to build a neutral- 
izing line which would cross this pro- 
jected Austrian one and connect the Danube 
with the Adriatic Sea. Italy, moreover, 
has economic and political ambitions in 
Albania, which include the construction of a 


railway. 


‘iain The government at Constanti- 

the Tuk nople, no doubt rightly enough, 
Understands. : : 

regards this disagreement be- 

tween Austria and Russia as the practical 

annulment of the famous Miirzsteg program, 











agreed upon some years ago for the settle- 
ment of Macedonian difficulties, and is, of 
course, gratified at this unmistakable sign of 
a break-up of the European concert in the 
matter of the interminable Near Eastern 
question. ‘The main political and economic 
bearings of this phase of the railway question 
in the Balkans are set forth in one of our 
Leading Articles this month. The British 
Foreign Office regards the matter of sufficient 
importance for Foreign Secretary Sir Ed- 
ward Grey to make a public announcement 
of its gravity in Parliament. The possi- 
bility of another European congress to con- 
sider the Macedonian question, which is 
only a part of the larger Turkish problem, 
is being discussed in the European press 
generally. 


‘ai When the Russian Minister to 
a ~ gall China, Pokotilov (who died last 
‘ month), was in .Portsmouth two 

years ago at the treaty-making between Rus- 
sia and Japan he was asked what in his 
opinion was the most important and inter- 
esting problem in the Far East. He re- 
plied: “ Tokio’s game at Peking.” What 
this game is cannot be clearly seen from the 


outside, but a Chino-Japanese war is not . 


part of it. At least such is the verdict of 
more than one Japanese and Chinese states- 
man who have been surprised at the inter- 
pretation in the West given to the differences 
last month over the Vatsu Maru affair. 
Early in February, while anchored off 
SC Macao, the Tatsu 
Maru, a_ Japanese 
steamer, upon which 
were found: several 
‘cases of rifles and a 
great deal of ammu- 
nition, was seized by 
the Chinese authori- 
ties. This cargo, con- 
signed to a Portu- 
guese merchant, was, 
the Peking authori- 
ties contend, really 
destined for Chinese 
revolutionists. There- 
fore its seizure was 
justified. ‘The Japa- 
nese Government de- 
nied that the arms 








AUSTRIAN AND RUSSIAN RIVALRY IN THE BALKANS. 
RussrAn Brar (to Sultan Abdul Hamid) : “ Look here, my good friend, I 


object to your letting that double-faced bird go down 


I go, too.” 
From Punch (London). 
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manded an immedi- 
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nity, and restoration of the vessel. China 
demanded an inquiry and arbitration. Japan 
maintained that the seizure by the Chi- 
nese was unjustified, because the vessel was 
in Portuguese waters, Macao, the quaint 
old island at the mouth of the Canton 
(where, by the way, the famous Portuguese 
poet Camoens wrote his celebrated poem, 
“The Lusiad ”), being a Portuguese colony. 
The incident was finally closed by China 
agreeing to give up the vessel, apologize, and 
salute the Japanese flag, but declining to 
pay indemnity for the confiscated arms. The 
Chinese have had a full-grown revolt in the 
south on their hands for: some years, and 
have been endeavoring to stamp it out, and, 
of course, cannot be blamed for their vigi- 
lance in the matter. The importance of the 
incident, while another indication of friction 
between China and Japan,—a friction which 
has at times seemed to assume serious pro- 
portions over the Manchurian situation,—has 
been overestimated. While there is a disposi- 
tion in Europe to believe that Japan is 
‘crowding ” China, it is undoubtedly true 
that the Island Empire, in common with the 
western powers generally, recognizes the 
Chinese Government’s right to protect itself 
against internal revolt as well as against out- 
side enemies. 








IS THIS JAPAN’S METHOD OF INTRODUCING PROGRESS 
INTO CHINA? 

(The artist of Tokio Puck suggests that if China 

will not adopt the civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury she must be forced to do so.) 





JUDGE LEBBEUS R. WILFLEY, OF THE UNITED STATES 
COURT AT SHANGHAI, 


aa The exoneration and commenda- 
ust and : - 
Fearless tion by President Roosevelt and 
dudge- ~~ Secretary Root of Judge Lebbeus 
R. Wilfley, of the United States Court at 
Shanghai, China, against whom charges had 
been preferred and whose removal had been 
asked for, will be gratifying to every Ameri- 
can who is concerned as to his country’s pres- 
tige in the Far East and who cares at all for 
morality in public office. Every traveler in 
the East knows that Shanghai is one of the 
worst of those places “east of Suez,” where, it 
might almost be added, “ there aren’t no Ten 
Commandments.” ‘The center of evil influ- 
ences from Oriental and western sources, it 
has provided a great deal of work for the 
courts and suffered under a great deal of 
official corruption. Some years ago it was 
decided to relieve the American Consul at 
Shanghai of his judicial duties, which were 
becoming very onerous, and to appoint a 
special judge to take charge of the legal 
business of the consulate. Judge Wilfley 
was chosen. After investigation of the 
charges now made against him, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Root found that “ the 
charges were due to the fearlessness and 
integrity with which Judge Wilfley had 
stamped out vice and crime in Shanghai.” 
In his report to the President, Secretary 
Root says: 
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There is a broader view to be taken of this 
petition as a whole and of the proceedings of the 
United States Court for China, from which the 
petitioner has picked out certain details for criti- 
cism. American administration in Shanghai had 
long been notoriously lax and ineffective, and 
the gamblers and prostitutes of Shanghai gener- 
ally flourished under the claim of American cit- 
izenship and the protection of American indiffer- 
ence. . . . One of the principal causes urg- 
ing to the formation of the new court was the 
necessity of doing away with this disgraceful 
condition of affairs. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that Judge Wilfley has accomplished this 
work effectively and thoroughly and has cleared 
the American name from the disgrace that rested 
upon it. It was not an easy task, and it could 
not be done except by the stern and active ad- 
ministration of justice. Such an administration 
necessarily creates resentment and enmity. My 
opinion is that Judge Wilfley is entitled not to 
condemnation but to commendation and high 
credit for his conduct in office. 


In indorsing the report the President gives 
this as his opinion: 

It is clear that Judge Wilfley has been attacked 
not because he has done evil but because he has 
done good. The assault on him is simply an 
impeachment of decency and zeal for the pub- 
lic good, and if successful would tend to cow and 
discourage every honest public servant who dares 
to withstand the forces banded together for evil, 
and would do grave damage to the honor and 
interest of our country in the Orient. 


asaiiina Questions of finance are troubling 

Financial Japan even more than problems 

Troubles» Of emigration. The cost of the 
war with Russia, the large appropriations for 
the army and navy, and the purchase of rail- 
roads by the state have necessitated large in- 
creases in taxation and a rise in the cost of 
living,—at least 100 per cent. in the past five 
years, according to some Japanese statisticians. 
Chinese competition has helped to reduce 
wages, and the necessity for still further taxa- 
tion has precipitated almost a revolt in the 
Mikado’s empire. The foreign trade of 
Japan has also suffered as a result of the 
financial depression all over the world, al- 
though the figures for the empire’s trade with 
Europe and the United States show an in- 
crease of approximately 9 per cent. As far 
as the two governments are concerned there 
are no more differences on the question of the 
immigration of Japanese laborers to the 
United States. Last month our State De- 
partment formally approved the suggestions 
of Japan for the issuing of passport regula- 





tions preventing Japanese coolie laborers from 
coming to the United States. ‘These regula- 
tions, in addition to that already issued from 
Tokio providing that no coolie laborer shall 
be allowed to leave Japan for Hawaii unless 
he has relatives there, cover practically the 
entire gound of difference. It is interesting 
to note in passing that during the month of 
February, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Immigration, 1232 Japanese were 
admitted, as compared with 3389 in Febru- 
ary of last year. 


Arbitration Lhirteen treaties adopted by the 
Treaties in Hague Conference last summer 
the Senate. : : : 
ten of which were signed by the 
American delegation, were submitted to the 
Senate by President Roosevelt on February 
27 for ratification. ‘The subjects of these 
were: 

(1) For the pacific settlement of international 
conflicts, being an amendment of the correspond- 
ing agreement of July 29, 1899; (2) relative to 
the discovery of contractual debts; (3) relative 
to the opening of hostilities; (4) concerning the 
laws and customs of war on land; (5) concern- 
ing the rights and duties of neutral states and 
individuals in land warfare; (6) regarding the 
treatment of the enemy’s merchant ships at the 
outbreak of hostilities; (7) regarding the trans- 
formation of merchant ships into vessels of war; 
(8) in regard to the placing of submarine mines; 
(9) concerning the bombardment of undefended 
towns by naval forces; (10) for the adaptation 
of the principles of the Geneva convention to 
maritime warfare; (11) imposing certain restric- 
tions upon the right of capture in maritime war; 
(12) providing for the establishment of an inter- 
national prize court; (13) defining the rights 
and duties of neutral states in maritime war. 


The President also sent to the Senate a 
declaration, signed by the American delega- 
tion, relating to the launching of projectiles 
from balloons and airships. Six of the treat- 
ies,—those relating to the opening of hostili- 
ties, the laws and customs of wars on land, 
the rights and duties of neutral states and 
individuals in ]and warfare, the placing of 
submarine mines, the bombardment of unde- 
fended towns by naval forces, and the adapta- 
tion of the Geneva convention to principles 
of maritime warfare,—were at once unani- 
mously approved by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and reported to the Senate. 
It is interesting to note in passing that on 
February 20 the Senate ratified the general 
arbitration treaty with France. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 18 to March 20, 1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


February 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Perkins 
(Rep., Cal.) speaks in defense of the battleship 
cruise....The House devotes the day to Dis- 
trict of Columbia business. 

February 22.—In the House, an amendment 
to the District of Columbia Street-Railway bill, 
providing for “Jim Crow” cars, is rejected. 

February 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Gallinger 
(Rep. N. H.) and Mr. Depew (Rep., N. Y.) 
speak in support of the Ocean Mail Subsidy 
bill, and Mr. Whyte (Dem., Md.) and Mr. 
Simmons (Dem., N. C.) attack the Aldrich 
Currency bill....The House begins considera- 
tion of the Army Appropriation bill. 

February 25.—The Senate considers currency 
legislation and the Indian Appropriation bill. 
....The House debates the Army Appropria- 
tion bill. 

February 26.—The Senate passes the bill to 
revise criminal laws. 

February 28—The Senate passes the Indian 
Appropriation bill. ...The House restores to the 
Army Appropriation bill the provision for in- 
creased pay for enlisted men. 

February 29.—The House passes the Army 
Appropriation bill. 

March 2.—The Senate passes the bill of Mr. 
Lodge (Rep., Mass.) to reorganize the consular 
service....The riouse adopts a resolution for 
an investigation of peonage in the South; 400 
private pension bills are passed. 

March 4.—The Senate considers the Currency 
and the bill for increased pay in the army.... 
a House debates the Postoffice Appropriation 
bill. 

March 6.—The Senate passes the bill increas- 
ing the pay of officers and enlisted men of the 
army,...The House adopts a resolution to in- 
vestigate the charges made by Representative 
Lilley (Rep., Conn.) of corruption in connec- 
tion with submarine boats. 

March 9.—In the Senate, Mr. Bailey (Dem., 
Texas) speaks in advocacy of his substitute for 
the Aldrich Currency bill. 

March to—In the Senate, Mr. McLaurin 
(Dem., Miss.) speaks on the pending Currency 
bill....The House considers the Postoffice Ap- 
propriation bill. 

March 11.—In the Senate, a message is re- 
ceived from the President in regard to the re- 
instatement of the soldiers who can prove their 
innocence in the Brownsville affair. 

March 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.) speaks in favor of, and Mr. Paynter 
(Dem., Ky.) against, the Aldrich Currency bill. 
The House considers the Postoffice Appropria- 
tion bill. 

March 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Bacon (Dem., 
Ga.) speaks on alleged executive encroachments 
on the legislative power, and Mr. Simmons 


(Dem., N. C.) in support of the Ship Subsidy 
bill....The House passes the Postoffice Appro- 
priation bill. 

March 14.—The House considers the Pension 
Appropriation bill. 

March 16.—In the Senate, the resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.) providing 
for an inquiry into the conduct of national 
banks in the recent panic is adopted after a 
lively debate. ...The House passes a bill restor- 





























SENATOR-ELECT FRANK B. GARY, OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


ing the motto “In God We Trust” to the coin- 
age. 

March 17.—In the Senate, Mr. Aldrich (Rep., 
R. I.) reports the amendment to the Currency 
bill exempting railroad bonds from use as the 
basis for emergency currency; Mr. La Follette 
a Wis.) speaks at length on the Currency 

ill. 


March t9.—In the Senate, Mr. La Follette 
(Rep., Wis.) continues his speech on the causes 
of the recent panic....The House passes the 
Pension Appropriation bill and adopts a reso- 
lution asking the President to state the author- 
ity by which he governs the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

March 20.—The Senate passes the Ocean 
Mail Subsidy bill. ...The House defeats a reso- 
lution calling for information collected by the 
Bureau of Corpcrations. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


February letter from President 
Roosevelt to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission calling for data in regard to the matter 
of the reduction of wages by railroad companies 
is made public. 

February 23.—Ex-Governor Richard Yates 
(Rep.), of Illinois, announces his candidacy for 
re-election. 

February 24.—Secretary of the Treasury Cor- 
telyou issues a call on national bank depositaries 
for about $35,000,000 of the public funds. 

February 26.—The New York State Senate, 
by a vote of 30 to 19, refuses to remove Otto 
Kelsey as State Superintendent of Insurance. 


February 28.—Ex-Governor W. O. Bradley 
(Rep.), of Kentucky, is elected United States 
Senator by the Legislature. 

March 3.—The State Republican Convention 
of Ohio is carried by Secretary Taft by a 
sweeping majority. 

March 4.—Republican State conventions in 
Ohio and Kansas instruct delegates-at-large to 
the national convention for Secretary Taft. 

March 5.—The Democratic and Populist 
State conventions of Nebraska endorse William 
J. Bryan for the Presidential nomination. 



































THE CONGRESS HALL OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXPOSITION. 


(One of the interesting international events of 
the year in England will be the Franco-British Ex- 
position, to be held at Shepherds Bush, London, 
from May to October. It is officially supported by 
both the British and French governments and will 
be devoted to the products of Great Britain and 
France and their colonies, including Canada. Prob- 
ably the most popular feature will be the high 
stadium or amphitheater, accommodating 80,000 
people, in which will be held—beginning July 13 
the fourth revival of the Olympic Games.) 





March 6.—The South Carolina Legislature 
elects Frank B. Gary United States Senator 
to succeed the late A. C. Latimer....The State 
Democratic Committee of Minnesota endorses 
Governor Johnson of that State for the Presi- 
dency....The New York Court of Appeals de- 
cides that the ballot boxes in the New York 
City election of 1905 may be opened. 

March 7.—The Republican State Committee 
of New York adopts resolutions indorsing Goy- 
ernor Hughes for the Presidency. 

March 9.—The special committee of the 
House of Representatives begins the investi- 
gation of the charges of corruption in connec- 
tion with contracts for submarine boats brought 
by Representative Lilley (Rep., Conn.). 

March 12.—The Nebraska Republican State 
Convention instructs delegates to the national 
convention for Secretary Taft....Complaints 
are filed with Governor Hughes, of New York, 
asking for the removal of Mayor McClellan and 
Police Commissioner Bingham, of New York 
City, for failure to enforce the excise laws. 

March 13.—In the prosecution of the Pennsyl- 
vania Capitol frauds, four of the defendants are 
found guilty, after a seven-weeks’ trial. 

March 16.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
appoints ex-Chief Judge Charles Andrews, of 
the Court of Appeals, as commissioner to hear 
certain charges brought against District Attor- 
ney Jerome, of New York County. 

March 18.—The State Republican Convention 
of Iowa instructs for Secretary Taft, indorses 
Senator Allison (Rep.) for re-election, and ap- 
proves the tariff-revision plank in the Ohio Re- 
publican platform. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 18—A British royal commission, 
with Lord James of Kierford as chairman, is 
appointed to investigate the manufacture of 
whiskey....A new ministry is formed in 
Queensland, of which Mr. Kidston is premier 
and chief secretary. ...In the German Reichstag 
the colonial estimates are considered. 


February 19—The Governor of Natal signs 
a warrant releasing 1500 native prisoners. 

February 20.—The trial of the Russian offi- 
cers concerned in the fall of Port Arthur con- 
cludes at St. Petersburg; General Stdssel is 
condemned to death....The French Senate ap- 
proves the policy of the government in Mo- 
rocco....Russian naval plans call for the ex- 
penditure of over $1,000,000,000 in the next nine 
years. 

February 21.—The National Liberal Federa- 
tion of Great Britain meets at Leicester. 

February 22—The French naval officer 
Ullmo is found guilty of treason and is con- 
demned to transportation for life. 

February 24.—Nunzio Nasi, former Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction, is sentenced by 
the Senate sitting as a high court to eleven 
months and twenty days in prison for thefts 
from the state treasury. 

February 26.—The Czar of Russia receives 
320 members of the Duma and urges the pas- 
sage of the government’s measures for agrarian 
reforms. 
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GOV. JOHN A. JOHNSON. 
(Minnesota’s candidate for the Presidency.) 


February 27—The Polish Expropriation bill 
passes the Prussian Diet in its original form.... 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduces a 
bill in the House of Commons which will wipe 
out 30,000 licenses in Great Britain. 


February 28.—The British House of Commons 
passes on first reading and shelves for this ses- 
sion the Women’s Enfranchisement bill. 


February 29.—The Canadian House of Com- 
mons adjourns at midnight, after a fifty-seven- 
hours’ sitting over the estimates of the Marine 
Department....King Manuel of Portugal issues 
decrees fixing March 5 as the date of a general 
election, and convoking the regular Cortes on 
May 29. 

March 4.—The Chinese Government approves 
the series of laws intended to introduce western 
banking methods....The Swedish Parliament 
passes the bill providing for a railway ferry be- 
tween Trelleborg and Sassnitz. 


March 6—The Russian Government urges the 
Duma to take action on the budget. 


March 8.—In the Argentine elections the gov- 
ernment secures a majority of 70 in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

March 11.—The British House of Lords re- 
fuses to advance the government’s Scottish 
Small Holdings bill to second reading. 


March 12—Lord Rosebery in an address de- 
clares Socialism to be a greater menace to the 
British Empire than Protection. 


March 13.—The British House of Commons 
rejects by a majority of 149 the Labor party’s 
Unemployed Workmen’s bill. 
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March 13.—The Russian Minister of Justice 
asks the Duma to vote $1,000,000 to enlarge the 
overcrowded prisons. 

March 17.—The German Government refuses 
the proposal made by members of the Reichstag 
Appropriation Committee to use the war fund of 
$30,000,000 in gold stored in Potsdam to relieve 
the current needs of the empire....The Czar 
confirms the Russian court’s recommendations 
to commute the death sentence passed on Gen- 
eral Stdssel to ten years’ imprisonment. 

March 18.—The Porto Rican Legislature ad- 
journs after passing the Public-Utilities bill and 
large appropriations for good roads and eduta- 
tion. 

March 19—Scores of persons are injured in 
suffrage riots in Berlin, Germany. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 19.—The Japanese Government con- 
cedes further emigration restrictions to the 
United States. 


February 20.—The United States Senate passes 
the arbitration treaty concluded with France. 


February 21.--An invitation for the American 
battleship fleet to visit Australia is received by 
the Navy Department at Washington. 

February 22.—France decides ‘not to surrender 
to Haiti the refugees in the consulates, and will 
deport then under promise not to return to 
Haiti during the term of President Nord. 


February 24.--Grea: -rowds visit the Ameri- 
can battleships in Callas Harbor, Peru. 


February 26.—The British House of Com- 
mons adopts a resolution urging the speedy 
transfer of control of the Congo Independent 
State. 

February 29.—-Japan demands an apology and 
an indemnity from China for the seizure of the 
Tatsu Maru. 


March 1.—China decides to surrender the 
steamer Tatsu Maru to Japan. 


March 2.—Chinese at Vancouver file claims 
aggregating $150,000 for damages sustained in 
the riots of September, 1907. 

March 3.—President Castro of Venezuela 
again specifically declines the request of the 
State Department at Washington +o arbitrate 
American claims..... The Colombian azent sent 
to settle the disputes with Venezuela regarding 
navigation and boundaries reports that he has 
been unable to reach an understanding.....It is 
announced that the diplomatic difficulties be- 
tween Mexico and Guatemala have been set- 
tled; Mexico will establish a separate legation 
at the Guatemalan capital. 

March 5.—The terms of the Congo annexa- 
tion treatv show that the rights of King Leo- 
pold of Belgium are to last during his lifetime, 
and that the concessions to American companies 
are guarded. 

March 7.—Wu Ting Fang, the new Chinese 
Minister to the United States, arrives in Wash- 
ington. 

March 8.—Venezuela pays to Mexico the first 
installment of a loan originally made to Colom- 
bia and assumed by Venezuela. 

March 11.—Signor Tittoni outlines Italy’s 
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policy in the Near East before the Chamber of 
Deputies, indicating his belief that the powers 
will reach an agreement on all questions....The 
Russian Duma passes a bill establishing an em- 
bassy in Japan. 

March 132.—It is announced that the Ameri- 
can battleship fleet on its return to the At- 
lantic will complete a cruise around the world, 
visiting Hawaii, Samoa, Australia, and the 
Philippines. 

March 14.—It is announced that China will 
pay an indemnity to Japan and retain the arms 
seized on board the Tatsu Maru; Japan will en- 
force regulations restricting the importation of 
arms into China....The Superior Court in 
Venezuela affirms the decision of the lower 
court imposing a fine of $5,000,000 on the New 
York & Bermudez Asphalt Company for pro- 
moting the Matos rebellion. 

March 16.—British, French, 
cruisers are Ordered to Haiti. 

March 20—Peruvian troops in pursuit of 
smugglers enter a Chilean town in Tacna de- 
spite opposition of the police....An invitation 
for the American battleship fleet to visit Japan 
is accepted by the Government at Washington. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

February 20.—The American battleship fleet 
arrives at Callao, Peru....A bequest of $300,- 


and German 
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ooo to Harvard University is made in the will 
of Frederick Sheldon, filed at Newport, R. I. 
February 21.—Turkish troops raid the fron- 
tier village of Carina, in the province of Van, 
and capture fifty-one Armenians, eight of whom 
are sentenced to death and the others to life 
imprisonment....In a coal-mine explosion near 
Durham, England, fourteen men are killed. 

February 22.—Employees of all the railroads 
in Uruguay go on strike. 

February 23.—Father Leo Heinrichs, a Cath- 
olic priest in Denver, is shot and killed by 
Giuseppe Alio, a Sicilian anarchist. 

February 24.—A provisional agreement end- 
ing the strike in the Tyne shipyards is reached 
in London. 

February 25.—The first of the Hudson tun- 
nels connecting New York City with New 
Jersey is opened (see page 425). 

February 26—The Texas Supreme Court 
confirms the decision of the lower courts oust- 
ing the Waters-Pierce Oil Company from the 
State and assessing damages of $1,600,000. 

February 28.—An_ unsuccessful attempt is 
made on the life of the Shah of Persia. 

February 29.—The American battleship fleet 
sails from Callao, Peru, for Magdalena Bay. 


March 1.—Thirteen persons are killed and 
fifteen injured by an avalanche in Switzerland 
.A blizzard in Scotland and parts of Eng- 
land and Wales causes much suffering and dam- 
age....Seven Russian Terrorists are hanged 
for conspiracy against Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievich and the Minister of Justice.. 
Tampa, Fla., suffers a loss by fire estimated at 
$600,000....Excavation for the Panama Canal 
aggregates 28,414,934 cubic yards, or one-fifth 
the total estimate. 

March 2.—The Banco de Minero, of Mexico, 
owned by Ambassador Creel, is robbed of $300,- 
000 Mexican....As a result of an alleged anar- 
chist plot, Chief of Police Shippy, of Chicago, 
his son, and a coachman are wounded by an 
unknown man, who in turn is shot and killed 
by the Chief. 

March 4.—One hundred and sixty-seven chil- 
dren are burned to death in a schoolhouse fire 
at North Collinwood, near Cleveland. 

March 5.—The Union Bank of Commerce in 
Rio de Janeiro closes its doors. 

March 7.—The first of the big new battleships 
for the German navy, the Nassau, 18,000 tons, is 
launched at Wilhelmshaven in the presence of 
the Emperor....Justice Clark, of the New 
York Supreme Court, enters an order permit- 
ting the Knickerbocker Trust Company to re- 
open its doors. 

March 1t0.—President Roosevelt makes an ad- 
dress to the International Congress of Mothers, 
at Washington, on the welfare of the child. 


March 12.—The steamship Mauretania com- 
pletes the trip from Sandy Hook to Daunt’s 
Rock in five days and five minutes, making a 
new eastward record....W. W. Astor increases 
his gift to the Oxford University endowment 
fund to $100,000....The American battleship 
fleet arrives at Magdalena Bay, two days ahead 
of schedule time (see page 456). 

March 13.—Fire in Bahia destroys property 
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valued at $1,000,000 in the business section and 
causes a loss of several lives... .It is announced 
that the Andover Theological Seminary will be 
removed to Cambridge, Mass., and become affil- 
iated with the Harvard Divinity School. 

March 14.—The American torpedo flotilla ar- 
rives at Panama, two days ahead of schedule. 

March 15.—The Chilean section of the trans- 
Andean tunnel: on the Arica & La Paz Railway 
is opened. 

March 18.—Judge Wood, of Boise, Idaho, 
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THE LATE SENATOR WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE, 
OF MARYLAND. 


sentences Harry Orchard to death, but includes 
a recommendation of pardon. 

March t9.—The Bank of England reduces its 

rate of discount to 3 per cent. 
OBITUARY. 

February 18.—Gen. Tung Fuh Siang, leader of 
the Chinese Boxer rebellion of 1900. 

February 19.—Brig.-Gen. Francis S. Dodge, 
U. S. A., retired, 66. 

February 20.—United States Senator Asbury 
C. Latimer, of South Carolina, 57. 

February 21.—Crosby S. Noyes, editor of the 
Washington Star, 83....Mr. W. Callow, the 
English water-color painter, 95....Miss Harriet 
G. Hosmer, a well-known sculptor, 77. 

February 22—Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Washington, 65. 

February 23.—Brig.:-Gen. Rufus Saxton, U. S. 
A., retired, 83....George Helm Yeaman, a New 
York lawyer and author, 78. 

February 24.—Dr..Marco Aurelio Soto, ex- 
President of Honduras, 60....Prof. Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, of Yale University, 48. 


February 26—-James Munro, former Premier 
of Victoria, 76. 

February 28.—Pauline Lucca, the famous Aus- 
trian singer, 67. 

February 29.—Henry Loomis Nelson, professor 
of political science in Williams College, 62. 

March 1.—Judge Albert Clements Killam, 
chairman of the Dominion Railway Commission, 
one of Canada’s most widely known jurists, 60. 

March 2.—Bishop William Wallace Duncan, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 68.... 
Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, D.D., identified with 
Indian mission work for almost half a century, 
73....James H. Oliver, inventor and manufac- 
turer of the “chilled plow,” 84. 

March 4.—United States Senator Redfield 
Proctor, of Vermont, 77 (see frontispiece).... 
Rev. Joseph Roy, D.D., formerly field secretary 
of the American Missionary Association, 80. 

March 5.—Lily Hanbury, the English actress 
(Mrs. Herbert Guedalla), 34....George Chick- 
ering Munzig, the portrait painter, 58. 

March 6.—Ex-Congressman Lewis Cass Car- 
penter, of South Carolina, 72. 

March 7.—M. D. Pokotilov, Russian Minister 
to China....Frederick Warren Freer, the Chi- 
cago painter, 59. 

March 8.—Dr. Daniel Bennett St. John Roosa, 
founder of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School, 70....Prof. William Ashbrook Kel- 
lerman, head of the botanical department of the 
Ohio State University, 58....Congressman 
Adolph Meyer, of Louisiana, 66. 

March to.—Ex-Congressman Allen C. Durbo- 
row, of Chicago, 50. 

March 11.—Edmondo de Amicis, the Italian 
traveler and author, 61. 

March 12.—John L. Smithmeyer, architect of 
the Congressional Library, 76. 

March 13.—Fire Commissioner Hugh Bonner, 
of New York, 69....Alfred Peats, organizer of 
the wall-paper trust, 42....Gen. Giovanni Bat- 
tista de Giorgis, for some years chief of the in- 
ternational gendarmerie in Macedonia, 64. 

March 14.—Rear-Admiral Theodore S. Kane, 
U. S.N., retired, 67....Brig.-Gen. Royal Thax- 
ter Frank, U. S. A., retired, 75. 

March 15.—Federal Judge Charles Dixon 
Clark, of Tennessee, 61. 

March 16.—Clara Novello, one of the most 
famous of European singers, 90....Gen. A. 
Saunders Piatt, of Ohio, 86, 

March 17.—United States Senator William 
Pinkney Whyte, of Maryland, 83....Rt. Rev. 
Gustav A. Rouwuxel, auxiliary Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New Orleans, 
68....Cardinal Casali del Drago, representative 
of the Roman nobility in the Sacred College, 
70....Dr. William Bradford Eaton, an author- 
ity on bacteriology, 40. 

March 18.—Gregory Androowitch Gerschunin, 
the Russian revolutionist, 40. 

March 19.—Sir Nicholas Roderick O’Conor, 
British Ambassador to Turkey, 65. 

March 20.—Bishop Charles Henry Fowler, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 70....M. Eu- 
gene Pereire, honorary president of the French 
Line, 76. 
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4 MART OR. 1°” 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 
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LETTING OUT THE SAWDUST. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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‘WILL YOU PLEASE HUSH?” 
From the Herald (New York). 
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ryan: “ Ah, this face I find,—and I thought she was al! mine!” 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
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LOOKS LIKE REAL TROUBLE. 


“The Independence Party is not going to support 


William J. Bryan.’’—Statement by W. R. Hears 
Irom the Hvening Mail (New York). 





MESSRS. DICK AND FORAKER AT TAFT’S CHARIOT 
WHEELS. 


From the Constitution (Atlanta). 
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From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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CONSERVATIVE RADICAL, MR. HEARST—HIS 
PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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IRRESISTIBLE ! 
(With apologies to the Merry Widow.) 

“It is generally agreed that Bryan will have no 
opposition at Denver. He is the whole thing in the 
Democratic party. Everything is moving his way.” 
—News Despatch. 

From the Press (Philadelphia). 
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4 Uncrn Sam (to John Bull): “I sometimes think nukes Seaaeien ; ; in.?? 
f if I had less hair and you had more, we should both UnciE Sam: “Looks like old eases again. 
a be better off.” From the Globe (New York). 

% From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 
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CASTRO ON THE WARPATH AGAIN. 


SPFAKING OF TARIFF REVISION,— PRESIDENT 
Wouldn't it be well to bother less about the From the Pres tow York 
tourist with two tin watches and pay more atten- the Preas (New York). 
tion to the man with the murder outfit? 
Irom the Daily News (Chicago). 
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IN CASE OF A PANIC STORM, AN ALDRICH FINANCIAL 
BILL COMFS IN HANDY,—TO THE “ BIG FELLOW.” 


‘ ‘J Ph 
“WHERE ARE TIIF LAMRS OF YESTERDAY? SOMF- 
From the Ghio State Journal (Columbus). 


THING HAS DRIVEN THEM ALL AWAY!” 
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WRITERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 
The fleet arrives four days ahead of time,—some- 
thing must be wrong. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Apropos of 











Copyright, 1908, by American-Journal-Examiner. 
PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER FINDS MOSES IN THE 


HERE WE ARE AT LAST. 


York to New Jersey. 


From the Globe (New York). 


Look Out For 
THAT MOSES 
WITH THe CLUB! 








the completion of the tunnel from New 
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IN FACT, SHE FINDS SEVERAL OF HIM! 
From the American (New York). 
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ing. Never in his long life has he been more 
thoroughly alive to the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship than he is at this moment. 

The type of leadership in our public life 
that Mr. Bigelow’s career exemplifies is only 
incidentally associated with official station. 
It is sometimes said of a public man leaving 
office that he has “ retired ” from public life, 
as if the office represented his sole oppor- 
tunity for public service. With Mr. Bige- 
low, on the other hand, office has been only 
an incident in what might be termed a public 
career of more than sixty years; for in all that 
time, whether holding any office or not, and 
perhaps all the more effectually when free 
from official obligations, he has rendered note- 
worthy public service through the influence 
that his pen has exerted upon public opinion. 

Coming to New York as a young law stu- 
dent, a graduate of Union College, in the 
’30’s of the last century, Mr. Bigelow very 
soon began to write on political subjects for 
the press, and after a few years left the legal 
profession for journalism. Gov. Silas Wright 
appointed him State Prison Inspector, and he 
was instrumental in putting Sing Sing 
Prison on a self-supporting basis. The at- 
tractions of journalism led Mr. Bigelow, in 


1849, to become a business partner and edi- 
torial colleague of William Cullen Bryant 


in the conduct of the Evening Post. During 
the next twelve years, in the heat of the anti- 
slavery debate, the Post was developed into 
one of the best newspaper properties in 
New York. Mr. Bigelow was a sagacious 
manager as well as a vigorous and effective 
writer. 

After the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. 
Bigelow was appointed Consul-General of 
the United States at Paris. Here his jour- 
nalistic training and instinct availed more 
than once to our national advantage in pro- 
moting relations with the empire of Napoleon 
III. when that government was on the point 
of allying itself openly with the Southern 
Confederacy. It was Consul-General Bige- 
low who wrote and published in 1863 a trea- 
tise which went far to disabuse the French 
mind of exaggerated notions concerning the 
South’s elements of commercial strength, 
and thus made plain the futility of seeking 
the dismemberment of the Union as a mat- 
ter of French policy. Later, Mr. Bigelow 
discovered evidence of the imperial govern- 
ment’s connivance in supplying four ironclads 
for the Confederate navy, and his skillful use 
of this evidence completely frustrated the 
plot. Many years afterward he told the story 
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in “France and the Confederate Navy” 
(Harpers, 1888). In short, Consul Bige- 
low had magnified his office, and in the last 
year of the war he was made Minister Pleni- 
potentiary on the death of Minister Dayton. 
The removal of the French troops from 
Mexico was brought about while he held that 
diplomatic post,—at that time second in im- 
portance only to the English mission held by 
Charles Francis Adams. 

Upon his return from Europe, in 1874, 
Mr. Bigelow became chairman of the New 
York State Canal Commission, whose recom- 
mendations led to extensive reforms during 
Governor ‘Tilden’s administration. . Mr. 
Bigelow was Secretary of State of New York 
in 1875-76. 

For the past forty years Mr. Bigelow has 
been engaged in literary labors. While in 
France he discovered and purchased the orig- 
inal manuscript of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“ Autobiography.” This he edited and ex- 
tended by the use of Franklin’s letters so as 
to comprise the “ Life of Franklin Written 
by Himself.” During the lifetime of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden Mr. Bigelow edited the 
speeches and public writings of that states- 
man, and after his death he wrote the author- 
ized Tilden biography, which has just been 
supplemented by two volumes of “ Letters 
and Literary Memorials,” also edited by Mr. 
Bigelow, who in the intervening years has 
brought out a life of William Cullen Bryant, 
““ Some Recollections of Edouard Laboulaye,” 
“The Mystery of Sleep,” and many bro- 
chures on timely topics. 

Under the will of Samuel J. Tilden, of 
which Mr. Bigelow was one of the three exec- 
utors, a large proportion of the estate was to 
be devoted to a free library for the city of 
New York. Mr. Bigelow was made presi- 
dent of the Tilden Trust, and after its con- 
solidation with the Astor and Lenox Founda- 
tions he became president of the Board of 
Trustees of the New York Public Library, 
which circulates annually among the people 
of New York nearly 5,500,000 volumes and 
is now one of the greatest institutions of its 
kind in the world. Whether the service has 
been adequately recognized or not, it means 
much to New York that Mr. Bigelow has 
been active during these formative years in 
the direction of this big library enterprise. 
If we would know his own ideal of service, 
perhaps we need not look beyond the title of 
one of his recent writings,—‘‘ The Useful 
Life the Crown of the Simple Life.” 

W. B. S. 





THE ART SEASON IN NEW YORK. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


EW YORK is becoming more and more 
the art center of the United States. 
The regular annual exhibition held at the 
Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, the occasional exhibits at the art 
dealers’ galleries, and the permanent collec- 
tions at the Metropolitan Museum, afford to 
visitors to the metropolis the opportunity of 
studying not only the art of to-day but the 
art of yesterday as well,—not only native 
art, but the art of Europe. 

This season has been particularly rich in 
opportunities, culminating with the Saint 
Gaudens Memorial Exhibition now being 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This is an innovation for the Metropolitan 
Museum. Many years ago a one-man ex- 
hibition was held, but it showed the work 
of a foreigner, George F. Watts. Never 


before has an American been so honored. 
The value of the Saint Gaudens exhibi- 

tion can hardly be over-estimated. This is 

the ideal way to gauge the capabilities of a 


genius. ‘To see side by side the two Lincoln 
statues, the one standing, the other seated, 
is most illuminating to the public, showing 
them as it does the significance of a pose, 
and the possibilities,—as in music,—of varia- 
tion upon a particular theme. Homer Saint 
Gaudens, the son of the sculptor, writes in 
the Century for March in regard to these 
two statues, twenty-three years apart in their 
execution: “‘ Saint Gaudens realized his long 
cherished hope of creating a seated Lincoln, 
a pose which he had considered while evolv- 
ing his standing statue of that President. He 
now set his mind upon Lincoln the head of 
the State, rather than Lincoln the man, as in 
his earlier monument, though he still wished 
a gaunt Lincoln in a gaunt yet official chair, 
as he had placed a gaunt Sherman on a 
gaunt horse. So, to reach his solution of 
combining the personal with the national, 
he shifted the three four-foot models of the 
statue back and forth over seats of count- 
less shapes and sizes.” 

To see the original designs,—about the 
size of a dinner plate,—for our recent coins, 
and to see in a case near by the actual coins, 
is to obtain enlightenment upon the prob- 
lem of the medalist’s art in a way that one 
cannot obtain it from reading a verbal de- 


scription. ‘To see the many variations of a 
single theme, like the Stevenson, in the large 
and small circular plaques, and again with 
a changed detail in the rectangular tablet for 
a church in Edinburgh, and to view the 
many works in low and high relief, executed 
in all degrees of scale, from the tiny cameos 
cut in his apprentice days to the colossal 
Shaw Memorial, is to realize that another 
problem for the sculptor, and one that Saint 
Gaudens never dodged, is that of suitability 
of subject-matter and scale to the fitness and 
area. ‘The Stevenson plaque, made first as 
a token of friendship, when made as a church 
memorial was changed in subject; a quill pen 
substituted for a cigarette held in the right 
hand, was more fitting for a church, and in 
place of the ivy border a garland of laurel, 
Scotch-heather and Samoan hibiscus frames 
the figuree Mr. Homer Saint Gaudens, 
writing of this tablet, tells us that “ the 1052 
letters of the inscription, which contains 
quotations from Stevenson’s poetry, were 
modelled,—not stamped,—twelve consecu- 
tive times”! How little do we realize the 
importance of spacing to the sculptor. To 
see the artist at play, as in his caricatures, 
and to have numerous examples of his por- 
traits,—from the head he made of his father 
in 1867 to the John Hay of 1904,—are ob- 
ject lessons in the theory and practice of the 
grand art of sculpture. 

At the Fine Arts Building, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, we have seen the “ Fall 
Academy,” and at ‘“ The Architectural 
League,” E. H. Blashfield’s studies for his 
noble mural decoration in the College of the 
City of New York, and where at present, 
until April 18, is held the “ Spring Acad- 
emy,” with four examples of Sargent, six of 
Saint Gaudens, two of Winslow Homer, two 
of J. Alden Weir, one John La Farge, and 
characteristic canvases from most of the lead- 
ing artists of the country, together with a 
sidewall devoted to the work of the younger 
school, including some forcible color by 
George Bellows, Jonas Lie, and John Sloan. 

At the “ Montrose Gallery” have been 
seen the works of Dewing, Tryon, Weir, 
Horatio Walker, Dow, Hassam, Metcalf, 
and the “‘ Ten American Painters.” 

The public is frequently treated to occa- 
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Copyright, 1907, by Augusta H. Saint Gaudens. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, BY AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS. 








(From a clay model of the original, dated 1907, now at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, to be 
erected in the South Side of Chicago, through the bequest of the late John Crerar.) 


sional displays of sketches or compositions, 
as shown at the ‘“ Photo-Secession Gallery,” 
in the series of drawings by the sculp- 
tor Auguste Rodin, and the colored draw- 
ings by Pamela Coleman Smith. 

Etchings and lithographs by modern 
Dutch artists have recently been shown at 
the Lenox Library. One of the most 
novel and instructive exhibitions of the sea- 


son was that of the “ Arts and Crafts ”’ held 
at the rooms of the “ National Arts Club,” 
119 East Nineteenth Street. The Society of 
Miniature Painters recently exhibited at 
“ Knoedler’s,’ and W. J. Baer, Laura 
Coombs Hills, and many others gave evi- 
dence that miniature art in America has 
reached a certain completeness it has never 
known before in any country. 
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THE JOINING OF NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK BY THE HUDSON TUNNELS. 


(From a cartoon by H. P. Tracy, courtesy of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, N. Y.) 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE HUDSON 
TUNNELS. 


BY LOUIS FE. VAN NORMAN. 


ANHATTAN is no longer an island. 
The past few months have seen the 
accomplished fact of a land connection by 
rail between the island of Manhattan and 
Long Island, Westchester County, and the 
State of New Jersey. “The Subway exten- 
sions to the Bronx and Brooklyn, the com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania and Belmont tun- 
nels to Long Island City, and the opening to 
passenger trafic of the first of the long-de- 
layed Hudson tunnels between New York 
and New Jersey have made it possible for a 
citizen of San Francisco to leave his city and, 
scarcely leaving cover, to consult records in 
Borough Hall, Brooklyn, or consult a real- 
estate dealer in the Bronx. 

“The moving of New Jersey bodily three 
miles nearer to New York in point of time,” 
—such is the characterization of the comple- 
tion of the Hudson Tunnel enterprise made 
by President Roosevelt upon the occasion of 
the opening of the upper tubes on February 
25, last. This enterprise will be a monu- 
ment to the daring, patience, and constructive 
skill of a dozen or more men, chief of whom 
are W. G. McAdoo, president of the Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad Company ; Walter G. 
Oakman, president of the Hudson Com- 
panies, the construction corporation; and 
Pliny Fisk and William M. Barnum, of the 
banking-house of Harvey Fisk & Sons, which 
financed the enterprise. It has been a highly 
creditable achievement from the standpoints 
of the financier and the engineer, as well as a 
triumphant solution of what is undoubtedly 
the greatest present and probably the greatest 
future transportation problem confronting 
the metropolis. 


FINANCING OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


The financial and administrative history 
of the idea may be briefly told, although it is 
a story full of hard work and creative enter- 
prise. Back in 1874 De Witt Clinton Has- 
kins, a Western railroad man,—with, how- 
ever, no particular training as an engineer,— 
started the enterprise and actually began the 
construction of a brick-wall tunnel from the 
present Hoboken terminal. He organized, 
with himself as president and manager, the 
Hudson Tunnel Railroad Company, with a 
capital of $10,000,000. One or two serious 
accidents and some legal and financial diff- 
culties interfered with the progress of the 
work, until, in 1902, the New York & 
Jersey Railroad Company, under Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, began serious work. The next year 
this was merged with the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Company, and still later a 
corporation under the name of the Hudson 
Companies was formed to conduct the con- 
struction and real-estate operations for the 
railroad company. ‘The financing of the en- 
terprise has been done by Harvey Fisk & Sons 
by issuing and selling bonds, and it is esti- 
mated that $70,000,000 will have been ex- 
pended when the entire work is completed. 

The Hudson Tunnel system, the upper sec- 
tion of which was opened for passenger traffic 
on February 25 with appropriate ceremonies, 
marks the completion of the first scientific 
conception of the terminal transportation 
problem presented to New York by its island 
position. ‘The elevated railroads, the bridges 
over the East River, the trolley lines, and 
even the Subway, have been to an extent iso- 
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lated developments to meet special conditions. 
‘The Pennsylvania tunnels have of course 
contemplated handling the business of that 
one great railroad entering New York. ‘The 
Hudson Tunnels, on the other hand, in them- 
selves the development and slow growth of a 
third of a century of effort, to-day contem- 
plate the rapid, efficient, and comfortable han- 
dling of the traffic, present and future, which 
comes to New York through the State of 
New Jersey, not only as long-distance trav- 
elers, but in the form of the vast local traffic 
of commuters and shoppers. New Yorkers 
are apt to forget that only one great railroad 
at present actually enters their city,—the 
New York Central,—all the traffic by other 
lines coming in on ferry-boats. Almost all 
the transcontinental passenger traffic reaches 
the metropolis by this at best slow and in- 
convenient method. When both sections of 
the Hudson Tunnels and the lines running 
along the New Jersey shore and connecting 
the lower New York terminals with the great 
new Pennsylvania station in Manhattan are 
in operation, passengers on almost all the 
great railroads will be able to enter into the 
heart of the business and shopping districts of 
New York without the present inconvenient 
and slow transfer by ferry. 


TERRITORY SERVED BY THE TUNNELS. 


The tunnel system, as explained by the ac- 
companying map, really consists of four sec- 
tions, all of which are connected directly with 
the other principal transportation lines on 
both the New York and New Jersey sides 
of the river. The first section, that now open 
to the public, consists of a twin-tube tunnel 
extending from Hoboken, N. J., with the 
entrances near the terminal of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, to Sixth Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street, New York. ‘This section en- 
ters Manhattan Island opposite Morton 
Street and proceeds eastward and northeast- 
ward through the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict, with seven stations at frequent inter- 
vals along its route, to Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street, where the great new 
Pennsylvania station is building. It will be 
known as the North Tunnels. ‘The South 
Tunnels, which are now completed to within 
a few hundred feet of the New York side, 
extend from Cortlandt and Fulton Streets to 
Jersey City, where a large terminal station 
has been hewn out of solid rock eighty-five 
feet beneath the present structure of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station. <A station 
150 feet in length, with approaches 1000 feet 
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MAP OF THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD (HUDSON TUNNEL SYSTEM ). 
(See text for explanation.) 
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long and with great eleva- 
tors reaching the surface at 
the terminus of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad trains, is 
already almost complete. 
The third section is a trans- 
verse tunnel running along 
the New Jersey shore of 
the Hudson and connecting 
the Hoboken terminal with 
that in Jersey City. Along 
its line it will make connec- 
tions with the Erie and 
Pennsylvania railroad sys- 
tems and with all the local 
transportation lines be- 
tween the two terminals. 
At the proposed Erie termi- 
nal the tunnel station is 
nearer to the train-shed 
than the entrance to the 
ferry. The fourth section 
of the system is a branch 
line running from the ter- 
minal under the Pennsyl- 
vania station in Jersey City 
to Newark. This section 
extends underground for a 
distance under the most 
crowded section of Jersey 
City, coming to the surface 
in the outskirts, and the 
trains will use the tracks of 
the Pennsylvania system to 
Newark. When the elec- 
trification of the local train 
service of the Pennsylvania 
is completed it will be pos- 
sible for a resident of New- 
ark to take an electric train 
and without change in twenty minutes 
to reach the business section or the heart 
of the shopping and theater district in New 
York. Finally, a spur runs from Sixth Ave- 
nue near the Christopher Street station east- 
ward under Ninth Street to connect with the 
Subway near Astor Place. ‘The entire sys- 
tem will operate when completed some twenty 
miles of railroad. 


A REMARKABLE ENGINEERING FEAT. 


As a piece of engineering this tunnel sys- 
tem, with the terminal buildings, is one of 
the most remarkable ever executed. When 
in 1902 Charles M. Jacobs, as chief engineer, 
assisted by J. Vipond Davies, took charge of 
the work, only a few hundred feet of the old 
Haskins tunnel had been constructed. The 


Photograph by Hollinger, N. Y. 
WILLIAM G. M’ADOO, PRESIDENT OF THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN 





RAILROAD. 


tunneling proper had to be done through the 
silt forming the bed of the Hudson and the 
rock on the Jersey and Manhattan shores,— 
the former, while easier to bore through, pre- 
senting at times even greater difficulty than 
the latter. This silt, a deposit caused by the 
erosion of the rocks in the upper river, while 
neither a clay nor a mud, as these terms are 
generally understood, possesses the unman- 
ageable qualities of both these substances, 
and, when saturated with water, becomes as 
difficult to handle as any quicksand. At first 
the method of excavation behind a shield was 
pursued, but finally American ingenuity and 
enterprise as well as the desire for rapid work 
thought out a scheme of advancing by clos- 
ing the shield doors and pushing ahead with- 
out excavation. In this way phenomenal 
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rates of progress were recorded,—as much as 
seventy-two feet in twenty-four hours through 
the clay and ten or twelve feet through the 
rock. ‘The method of excavation by the ap- 
pliance known as the Greathead shield, an 
appliance which has made possible the con- 
struction of the dozen or more tunnels now 
constructed or in process of construction un- 
der the waters around Manhattan Island, 
was introduced just before the time Messrs. 
Jacobs and Davies took charge of the work. 
This shield, which is one of the greatest 
inventions in construction machinery of the 
past half century, resembles in appearance a 
great drum built of heavy steel plates. In 
the head of the drum, which is known as the 
diaphragm, there are doors for the passage 
of the workmen and the withdrawal of the 
clay and other excavated material. ‘The up- 
per edge of the drum is a cutting knife 
which goes through the hardest material 
when the shield is driven forward by the 
pressure from hydraulic jacks, holding up the 
river as it goes with compressed air while 
the waste material-is removed. The upper 
portion of the drum, which extends backward 
over that portion of the tunnel tube which 
has been completed, known as the “ tail of 
the shield,” forms the protection for the men 
who are setting up the iron castings, ring by 
ring, and making the tunnel proper. Imme- 
deiately back of the head is the great crane, 





Photogragh by The Campbell Studio. 


Walter G. Oakman, 
President of the Hudson Companies. 


Copyright, 1908, by Pirie MacDonald. 


Pliny Fisk, head of the house of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


or “‘erector,” which picks up the castings 
and holds them in place while they are bolted 
together. ‘The entire work is carried on un- 
der air pressure which is made possible by 
placing in the mouth of the completed tunnel 
some distance in the rear of the shield a solid 
bulkhead in which are fitted and placed air- 
*locks through which workmen and materials 
pass to the work at the shield. ‘Thus the 
completed tunnel advances. 

The tunnels themselves are made up of 
iron castings bolted together and set in place 
consecutively as the boring shield opens the 
way for them. ‘These iron castings, or steel 
rings, are in most places covered with a coat- 
ing of concrete, so that the interior of-the 
tunnel is smooth. ‘The tubes themselves are 
slightly over fifteen feet in interior diam- 
eter, and they pass under the Hudson at a 
depth varying from sixty to ninety feet be- 
neath the surface of the water, while be- 
tween the roof of the tunnel and the river 
bed the mass of earth and rock varies in ex- 
tent from fifteen to forty feet. The magni- 
tude of the work can be appreciated when 
the depth of the tunnels below the river bed 
is remembered. ‘The keel of one of the larg- 
est of the ocean liners passing up the river 
at low tide would still be from thirty to 
forty feet above the top of the tunnels. The 
tubes containing the tracks are entirely sep- 
arate and (in the northern section now com- 





Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, 


William M. Barnum, 
Associated with Mr. Fisk. 


THE FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS OF THE TUNNEL SYSTEM. 
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J. VIPOND DAVIES, DEPUTY CHIEF ENGINEER OF 
THE TUNNEL SYSTEM. 


plete) are about thirty feet apart for the 
greater part of their distance under the river. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EQUIPMENT. 


The latest improvements and facilities in 
railread and tunnel building have been in- 
corporated in the operation of the new trains. 
They are run on the third-rail system, and 
contain eight cars made entirely of steel, fire- 
proof, constructed after the most modern 
pattern. Large sliding doors at the middle 
as well as at the ends facilitate the handling 
of crowds, and the platforms are so arranged 
at the terminal stations that passengers enter 
and leave the cars at the same time but from 
different sides. All. station platforms are 
built on the straight-line plan, so that there 
is to be no such dangerous space between 
the cars and the platforms as at stations 
which are built on a curve. All the stations 
also have wide stairways, with separate plat- 
forms for entering and leaving. ‘The doors 
of the cars are operated by compressed air, 
and no signal bells are used, and the auto- 
matic adjustment is such that not until the 
last door in the train is securely closed is it 
possible to give the electric flash signal to 
the motorman which starts the train. Side- 
seats only are another unique feature, and 
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CHARLES M. JACOBS, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE 
TUNNEL ENTERPRISE, 


steel rods set vertically at frequent intervals 
form supplementary aids to the, of course, 
necessary straps. Every well-known and 
many new devices for safeguarding the life 
and limb of the passenger are employed. 
There is a triple set of automatic devices for 
stopping the train, the final one, which only 
comes into play after the others have failed, 
automatically setting the airbrakes. The 
stations are of very attractive design, as well 
as manifestly arranged for comfort and per- 
manency. ‘They have been made _ large 
enough to accommodate the existing as well 
as greatly increased future traffic. Every 
part of these stations is constructed of con- 
crete or metal and on an architectural plan 
which is striking. ‘The roofs and sides, with 
their vaulted arches, present a singularly 
pleasing effect in the effects of light and 
shadow produced by the incandescent globes. 
The ventilation system is greatly superior to 
that of any other underground railroad in 
existence. The temperature under the river, 
indeed, is unexpectedly pleasant. Since each 
tube contains hut a single track each train acts 
as a piston, forcing the air ahead of it, and 
drawing in a fresh supply from the surface 
as it proceeds. Supplementary to this gen- 
eral principle, however, the company has in- 
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the foundation rock 
the caissons and other 
concrete foundations 
of the building were 
placed, none of the sur- 
rounding structures 
nor the traffic on the 
intervening street be- 
ing interfered with in 
the meanwhile. 

Thirty feet below 
street level are the 
tracks of the electric 
trains which come in 
through the tubes from 
New Jersey and curve 
around for the return 
trip. There will be 
five tracks, with plat- 
forms on both sides 
of each track, and 
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THE HOBOKEN TERMINAL OF THE HUDSON TUNNELS. 


stalled apparatus for artificial ventilation 
which may be used as required. 


THE VAST TERMINAL BUILDINGS. 


The terminal buildings of the tunnel sys- 
tem, located in the lower part of Manhattan 
Island, extending for two solid blocks, are 
another triumph of engineering. These 
twenty-two story twin buildings, connected 
by a bridge over the intervening street, con- 
tain probably the largest amount of office 
space of any buildings 


trains will depart on 
three minutes’ head- 
way. The entrances to the building and 
to the trains will be on one side and the 
exits on the other, so that there will be no 
crowding. ‘The great capacity of the sta- 
tion platforms and an ingenious calculation 
for loading and unloading the cars will 
enable the railroad management to handle 
at this terminal station 1000 persons a 
minute, or 500,000 during the day. The 
lines of railway will connect at the lower 
terminals with the Subway and the elevated 





or group of contiguous 
buildings in the world. 
They will comfortably 
accommodate a popula- 
tion of 10,000. ‘To 
construct them in that 
part of Manhattan Is- 
land, where traffic is 
heaviest, was a remark- 
able feat. Before the 
superstructure could be 
even begun an immense 
cofferdam inclosing the 
entire space of two 
square blocks (192 x 
420 feet) had to be 
sunk under air pres- 
sure through the water- 
bearing soil and the 
space between, to the 
depth of from seventy- 
five to ninety-eight 
feet, excavated. Upon 
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KENYON B. CONGER, MANAGER OF THE HUDSON 
TUNNELS’ TERMINAL BUILDINGS. 


roads, and an extension by footpath to 
Broadway will enable passengers to take the 
surface cars as well. “The vast concourse, 
with ticket offices, baggage rooms, and other 
railroad  parapher- 


twice failed, and by the force of his 
organizing ability and the strength of his 
personality carried it to completion, is 
so modest that his first and most em- 
phatic reference to the subject in conversa- 
tion or for publication is a request to “ cut 
out my personality in connection with the 
enterprise.” As a matter of fact the work 
has been accomplished through the skill, per- 
severance, and devotion of a dozen men 
whose names are not generally known. 
Walter G. Oakman, president of the Hud- 
son Companies, a railroad and financial man 
of long experience and actual head of the 
construction company which is doing the 
work; Pliny Fisk and William M. Barnum, 
of the banking-house of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
whose financial acumen and faith in the fu- 
ture of the enterprise has made it first of all 
possible ; Charles M. Jacobs, one of the keen- 
esc and most experienced engineers now liv- 
ing, who is a consulting expert also for the 
Pennsylvania tunnels, and who, with J. Vi- 
pond Davies, deputy chief engineer, has 
pushed now so nearly to completion the great 
engineering features of the enterprise; to 
these men must be ascribed the credit of the 
great Hudson Tunnel system. Other men 
without whose co-operation the work could 
not have been completed are: L. B. Stillwell 
and Hugh Hazelton, the electrical engi- 














nalia, makes up the 
next floor. At the 
street level the office 
stories begin. 

One of the most in- 
teresting and highly 
creditable features of 
this great enterprise is 
the modesty of the 
men who are carrying 
it through. With the 
proneness of the 
newspapers and the 
general public to con- 
nect a great enter- 
prise with the name 
of one of its leading 
spirits, the Hudson 
Tunnels have been 
known for the past 
few years as the Mc- 
Adoo Tunnels. Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, the 


Tennessee lawyer 














who took up _ this 
project when it had 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE HUDSON TUNNELS, SHOWING TRAIN PASSING 


THROUGH. 
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neers; J. Van Vleck, mechanical engineer, 
and Kenyon B. Conger, whose management 
and exploitation of the great terminal build- 
ings is noteworthy in its thoroughness and 
in the novel features it presents. 


WHAT THE TUNNELS MEAN TO TWO STATES. 


The Hudson tunnel system, while gen- 
erally regarded from the standpoint of the 
benefit it will confer upon Greater New 
York City, is certain to bring about a great 
change in the business and habits and cus- 
toms of the people of the State of New Jer- 
sey. The opening of the new system will 
undoubtedly mean many new homes, new 
conditions of life, and new comforts. It 
will bring the business man of the suburban 
district within from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour nearer his office in New York. ‘The 
great stream of passenger traffic coming into 
the American metropolis from New Jersey 
naturally divides (1) into that larger por- 
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tion of business men and women who go to 
the lower end of the island and will in the 
future use the Cortlandt and Fulton street 
tubes, and (2) the portion, consisting largely 
of shoppers and theater and amusement seek- 
ers, which will use the upper tube. The 
tunnel will take thousands of women intent 
on shopping and others bound on social er- 
rands right into the shopping and theater 
district without change or delay. It will 
open up new suburban districts ‘and enable 
thousands to live farther out in the coun- 
try than they have ever been able to do be- 
fore. It will increase the value of New 
Jersey real estate beyond calculation. 

Finally, it will make vastly more enjoy- 
able and convenient the last stages of the 
journey of the transcontinental traveler to 
New York. As President Roosevelt has 
truly said, it is one of those great business 
achievements of which all Americans can be 
justly proud. 


EXCAVATED, 


TUNNELS WERE 
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RELATIVE AREAS OF SWAMP-LANDS IN DIFFERENT STATES. 


TO FARM AMERICA’S SWAMPS. 
BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL. 








I OR OO 


(United States Geological Survey.) 


NEW issue has arisen before Congress,— 
the extending of federal aid for the re- 
demption of the nation’s swamp-lands and 
their winning to agriculture. As a Con- 
gressional problem this is new; as a matter 
before the country, swamp drainage and the 
investigation and surveying of our great wet- 
land areas are an old story. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that considerably more is 
to be learned than is now known regarding 
American swamps and overflowed lands; 
even their aggregate area is scarcely more 
than a matter of guesswork. It is variously 
estimated that American swamps_ include 
60,000,000, 70,000,000, and as high as 78,- 
000,000 acres; but these lands are so widely 
scattered and comprise so many small bodies 
that recent government investigations indicate 
a very much larger acreage, probably well 
upward of 100,000,000 acres. 

The first American of note to plan drain- 
age and call attention to the fertility and value 
of swamp-lands was George Washington, 
who, in speaking of the famous Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia, predicted that it would 
one day be fully reclaimed to agricuiture and 
furnish great wealth to its cultivators. In 
this statement, notwithstanding his wide 


knowledge of the country, Washington 
doubtless believed that he was speaking of 
the largest and most important swamp area of 
the continent, never dreaming that within a 
century his country would include other 
swamps treble the size of the Dismal Swamp 
and an aggregate swamp area several times 
greater than the original State of Virginia, 
considerably greater than the British Isles, 
or greater than all of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania combined,—an area 
capable of supporting in comfort a population 
as great as that of the entire United States 
to-day, and worth, when reclaimed to agri- 
culture, at a conservative estimate, $10,000,- 
000,000. 

The swamp and overflowed area of the 
United States was doubtless originally in the 
neighborhood of 125,000,000 acres. Much 
of this land was easily reclaimable, and Con- 
gress early recognized the drainage problem 
in the enactment of the Swamp-Land law in 
1850, under which 64,000,000 acres have 
been ceded by the federal Government to the 
various public-land States, the intention of 
Congress being that the States should provide 
for their reclamation. Large areas have been 
drained, but the great bulk of the swamps and 
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overflowed lands yet remains untouched. The 
only -definite estimates in existence are those 
of the Department of Agriculture, 77,000,- 
ooo reclaimable acres, and the estimates of 
the United States Geological Survey, 78,- 
473,700 acres, as the general swamp area. 
The former figures are based on correspond- 
ence between the Department of Agriculture 
and county officials, the latter the result of 
Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler’s broad study of 
American morasses conducted some twenty 
years ago. Shaler’s investigations, however, 
were confined principally to the great swamp 
areas, and a recent study of the topographic 
surveys of the Geological Survey discloses in- 
numerable small swamp tracts ranging from 
a few acres up to thousands of acres, not con- 
sidered by him, and the aggregate of which is 
very large. 


NEED FOR ALL AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


The question that is now being widely agi- 
tated is, What shall be done with these fer- 
tile but useless lands? ‘That they must ulti- 
mately be reclaimed and made to produce 
their share of the country’s agricultural 
wealth and support their share of its popu- 
lation is a foregone conclusion. ‘The time is 
not so very far distant when we will need 
every available acre, and, as Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has said, “ We have 
no waste lands; they will all be made to pro- 
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duce something.” Shall Congress, then, find 
a way to undertake the work at this time, 
and, furthermore, is Congress the proper 
agent? Since the Government has entered 
upon the policy of the reclamation of West- 
ern lands suffering from a want of water, 
both public lands and private, the question is 
asked, Why should it not reclaim Eastern 
lands which are provided with an excess of 
water? 

Of the two classes of internal improve- 
ment drainage is likely to prove even more 
popular, as a public issue, than irrigation, and 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, 
the swamp areas are scattered principally 
throughout the already well-settled portions 
of the country, where population is compara- 
tively dense and transportation facilities al- 
ready well developed. In the second place, 
the engineering problems involved, while of 
great magnitude, are, in many of the projects, 
comparatively simple, and the cost of drain- 
age much less than that of irrigation reclama- 
tion. It is usually an easier and cheaper un- 
dertaking to get water off of land than it is to 
get water on land, and a system once estab- 
lished, the cost of drainage maintenance is 
much lower. Where the cost of government 
irrigation reclamation ranges from $22 to 
$60 per acre in the projects thus far an- 
nounced by the Interior Department, and 
with a probable average of $30 per acre for 
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MAP SHOWING THE SWAMP-LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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A TRACTION EXCAVATOR USED FOR CUTTING STRAIGHT-SIDED DITCHES IN HEAVY SOILS 
SUBJECT TO CAVING OR EROSION. 


all the government work, the estimated 
cost of drainage, for most of the projects, is 
less than one-third this amount, and is as low 
in some instances as $2 or $3 per acre. Re- 
claimed, this land will vie in productivity 
with the most fertile farm-lands of the 
wealthiest of our agricultural sections, and 
immediately become worth $50, $100, $200, 
and even $300 per acre. “The decayed vege- 
tation and humus of centuries and ages lie 
stored in the swamps, and when drained they 
form richer soil than any other class of land 
and are of far more persistent fertility. 

But why should Uncle Sam, with all his 
other pressing matters, go into the drainage 
business when there are practically no public 
swamp-lands? Why is it not the province of 
the States and individuals to make their own 
improvements? In other words, is it not a 
fostering of rank paternalism to commit the 
federal Government to such a project? The 
answer is that long experience has abundantly 
proved that neither individual, district, nor 
State is able to comprehensively solve the 
drainage problem. Some drainage has been 
accomplished and more will undoubtedly be 
undertaken by them; but that the greatest 
and most attractive projects, from both an 
agricultural and an engineering standpoint, 
can never be successfully dealt with in this 
manner is the almost unanimous opinion of 
students of the subject. ‘The complications 
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which have resulted from attempts on the part 
of private institutions or States to drain large 
areas, arising from conflicting property rights 
or conflicting benefits, have proved so great 
that most of the important projects remain 
untouched. The same principle applies to 
private drainage work as to private irrigation, 
and in the latter instance it is only necessary 
to point to many sections of the West where 
a great deal more money has been spent in ir- 
rigation litigation than has been used in con- 
struction work. The overshadowing power 
of the federal Government alone is capable of 
adjusting conflicting elements, securing the 
co-operation of individual ‘land-owners, dis- 
tricts, and States, and building the great 
works, many of them of an interstate char- 
acter. 


WHY IRRIGATION DISTANCED DRAINAGE. 


The inquiry has probably presented itself 
to many minds as to why the Government 
should have so readily, apparently, taken up 
and solved the problem of national aid to ir- 
rigation, providing a fund, to date, of nearly 
$40,000,000 for the conversion of the Far 
Western deserts into farm-homes, when a 
much more inviting project awaited unheed- 
ed in the very heart of the country,—national 
drainage. By reason of cheapness of con- 
struction, close proximity to established pop- 
ulation and markets and to developed trans- 
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IN ILLINOIS WITH IMPROVED 
EXCAVATOR. 
(Sloping sides to prevent caving, continuous 
waste-bank, and wide beam. The cost of maintenance 
in canal-building is an important item.) 


DITCH-BUILDING 


portation systems and other results of civiliza- 
tion, the swamp-lands, as against desert lands, 
with their remoteness from transportation 
lines and population, and the. high cost of 
their reclamation, would naturally have com- 
mended themselves first to our national leg- 
islators, as the better subject for federal ex- 
penditures. “Then, too, Congress is human, 
and men, while voting for a sound national 
policy, are not averse to legislating at the 
same time favorably to their own constitu- 
encies. When it is considered that most of 
the votes of Congress, had they been cast for 
a national drainage measure, would have re- 
sulted in magnificent cam- 
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was an absolutely spontaneous normal move- 
ment from the people demanding its en- 
actment. In a way, it was forced upon 
Congress and passed because that body 
could not well help itself. “‘ Heaven knows, 
I would have stopped it if I could,” said 
Speaker Cannon, when he saw that the ir- 
rigation fund had reached the $10,000,000 
mark. But behind the movement was a pow- 
erful organization of business interests, rep- 
resenting hundreds of millions of manufac- 
tures, and this association conducted a sys- 
tematic campaign of public enlightenment, 
which more than anything else forced the 
national irrigation law. A large sum of 
money was expended in this educational 
propaganda, the Western railroads also con- 
tributing liberally, since they recognized 
that they would benefit directly through an 
increased traffic. 

If the present National Drainage Associa- 
tion would secure the active support of a 
couple of thousand of the largest wholesale 
manufacturing and jobbing houses in the 
country, drainage legislation would be as- 
sured. Even the Speaker, with all his power 
and backed by all the conservatives and 
“ watchdogs ” of the House, would not be 
able to withstand the popular demand any 
more than he was in the instance of irrigation 
legislation. These situations are not com- 
parable with such problems as revision of the 
tariff or other great issues where there is 
strong natural opposition. ‘There was little 





paign material in almost 
every Congressional district 
in the Eastern half of the 
country, it seems singular 
that this project was passed 
over and hearty support ac- 
corded a measure providing 
for the improvement of 
chinly populated arid wastes 
thousands of miles distant. 
The very simple reason for 
this apparently anomalous 
action of Congress lies in 
the fact that national irri- 
gation was vigorously advo- 
cated, whereas national 
drainage lay dormant for 
want of a champion. The 
national irrigation m 0 v e- 
ment did not grow of itself, 
nor did the irrigation law 
“just happen.” Neither 
can it be said that there 
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organized and no partisan opposition to irri- 
gation legislation, nor is there to drainage, 
merely apathy and the general disinclination 
of party leaders to undertake new legislation 
costing money. 


ATTEMPTS TO DIVERT IRRIGATION FUNDS TO 
DRAINAGE. 


The present agitation for drainage has 
grown out of no such broad, comprehensive 
plan. as was embodied in the campaign for 
national irrigation. ‘The latter was a move- 
ment deliberately fostered and worked out 
trom a starting point at zero. Drainage leg- 
islation has been an afterthought of irriga- 
tion. When the millions began to roll into 


the irrigation reclamation fund Senator. 


Hansbrough, of North Dakota, advanced the 
idea that some of this money should be di- 
verted for drainage in the eastern part of his 
State, where the Red River overflows much 
valuable agricultural land, and he introduced 
a bill taking $1,000,000 out of the irrigation 
fund for this purpose. Immediately there- 
upon several similar bills followed, for the 
reclamation of the Dismal Swamp, Minne- 
sota swamps, and other wet-land areas. The 
idea was ill conceived, since the plan incurred 
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the immediate hostility of every Far Western 
interest; yet from it was probably evolved 
the Steenerson national drainage bill of the 
first session of the last Congress, embodying 
the broad principles of the irrigation act, 
with respect to the setting aside ‘of the pro- 
ceeds from the sales of public lands in the 
non-irrigation States for drainage work, 
federal construction, repayment of the cost 
by the settlers or owners into a government 
drainage revolving fund, and the subdivision 
of reclaimed areas into home tracts of not 
to exceed 160 acres. “These are the main 
features of all the national drainage bills of 
to-day. In the last session of Congress Sen- 
ator Flint, of California, introduced a dup- 
licate of the Steenerson bill in the Senate, 
which was favorably reported from the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee of that body. 

A national drainage congress was held in 
Oklahoma a year ago last fall, and an asso- 
ciation was formed to advance the cause of 
national drainage. “The second meeting of 
this congress, or association, was held in 
Baltimore in November, 1907, and _ at- 
tracted the attendance of many notable men, 
—Governors, Congressmen, and other pub- 
lic officials. 
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SCENE ON THE RECLAIMED PORTIONS OF THE DISMAL SWAMP, 


VIRGINIA, 


In the meantime, however, Congress itself, 
or at least interested members of Congress, 
are vigorously attacking the problem. Sena- 
tor Clapp, of Minnesota, and the late Senator 
Latimer, of South Carolina, early in the ses- 
sion introduced bills similar to the original 
Steenerson bill, and these and other proposed 
measures have been the subject of several im- 
portant conferences between Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Secretary Garfield, and other of- 
ficials. —The outcome is seen in the present re- 
modeled Flint bill (Senate bill No. 4855), 
which has been favorably reported from com- 
mittee and will beyond question pass the Sen- 
ate this session. “The popularity of the issue 
is evidenced by the large number of drainage 
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bills introduced by various 
Senators and members 
whose districts include 
swamps. 


WAVE < 
ee 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 


FEDERAL DRAINAGE. 


Doubts have been ex- 
pressed by some of the 
most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of national drainage 
as to the constitutional 
right of the federal Gov- 
ernment to undertake the 
drainage of lands the title 
to which, in most of the 
projects, lies entirely out- 
side of national ownership. 
Senator Newlands, of Ne- 
vada, the originator of the 
basic principle of the irriga- 
tion law which provides 
the funds for construction 
from sales of public lands, 
stated it as his opinion as a lawyer that 
the right of the federal Government to 
undertake such construction lay in the 
broad principle that it was interstate 
work, and that even if the drainage of 
lands in one State did not affect the 
river flows or flood problems in another 
State, yet the products which would result 
from such drainage would be interstate com- 
modities, and that upon this broad ground the 
Government was justified in vigorously pros- 
ecuting such improvement. In one of the 
recent conferences mentioned Senator Clapp 
remarked that while from a legal standpoint 
he had had grave doubts as to the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed measure, after care- 
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ful study he had reached the conclusion that 
this was no hindrance to its enactment, and 
Secretary Garfield, who is also a lawyer, has 
coincided in this view. 

The principal features of the revised bill 
are: 


(1) All money received from the sale of pub- 
lic lands in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year June 30, 1901 ‘(the 
date of the commencement of the irrigation 
fund), is appropriated as a drainage fund. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior is to pros- 
cute the drainage work. 

(3) He is empowered to subdivide the re- 
claimed tracts into units of from 5 to I60 acres, 
the cost of construction to be charged against 
the land reclaimed and to be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment in not to exceed ten annual instalments. 
The Government is to have a first and paramount 
lien on the land to secure this repayment. 

(4) These repayments are to go back into the 
drainage fund, to be used again in successive en- 
— 

(5) Where private or State lands are re- 
claimed the use or loan of the money from the 
drainage fund is to be upon the bonds of the 
State, municipality, or drainage district, secured 
by lien on the land. 


The interesting features of the bill are the 
automatic appropriation provided by the con- 
stantly incoming receipts from public lands 
sales ; the repayment of the cost of reclamation 
into the fund, thus making it a revolving ac- 
count, and the discretion allowed the Secre- 
tary to require the subdivision of redeemed 
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CYPRESS TREES ON THE EASTERN PART OF LAKE 
DRUMMOND, VIRGINIA. 


lands into tracts as small as five acres, an 
acreage now admitted, in many instances of 
irrigated and reclaimed swamp-lands, as am- 
ple to support a family in comfort. 

The drainage fund, under this bill, will 
start with over $6,000,000, the receipts from 
the sales of public lands in the States named 
having been, from 1901 to June 30, 1907, 
$5,813,258. These receipts for the last two 
years have been but little less than $1,000,000 
a year, and while they will probably decrease 
within the next three or 
four years, there is in sight 
for the fund within that 
period probably a round 
$10,000,000, which may 
be considered a very liberal 
amount for beginning the 
task of swamp reclamation, 
since some of the most feas- 
ible projects will cost not 
to exceed $3 or $4 an acre 
for complete drainage 
reclamation. It is a ques- 
tion whether this Con- 
gress will see any action 
by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A good ma- 
jority of the members of 
this body probably favor 
national drainage, but 
majorities in the House of 





A KENTUCKY SWAMP SCENE. 


(Large stump of cypress in slough, showing also the knees. 


scene, near Uniontown.) 


Representatives do not nec- 
essarily mean that a meas- 
ure can be brought to 


A typical ji 
a vote. The West, while 























SOUTH CAROLINA PALMETTO LAND. 


(Subject to overflow. In need of drainage.) 

not directly interested to any great ex- 
tent, except the Pacific Coast States, which 
have considerable swamp areas, yet feels 
grateful to the East for its support in irriga- 
tion legislation, and will 
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should logically support drainage as a mat- 
ter of self-interest if nothing more. 


SECRETARY GARFIELD’S REPORT ON DRAIN- 
AGE. 


An illuminating report was recently trans- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior in answer to a resolution calling for 
information on the drainage subject. In it 
Mr. Garfield points with some pride to the 
tact that should Congress decide to under- 
take swamp-land drainage, he has, in the 
Geological Survey and the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, fully equipped machinery to prosecute the 
work as speedily as funds are made available. 
He calls attention to the great topographic 
survey which the Geological Survey is mak- 
ing of the Unitéd States, and refers to the 
resulting maps as the ‘‘ mother maps ” of the 
country, stating that the information which 
they supply is sufficient to determine the feas- 
ibility of any proposed drainage project. 

The Reclamation Service owes its brilliant 
success in irrigation construction to the basic 
topographic and hydrographic work of the 
Geological Survey. When a party of eminent 
British engineers from India visited this 
country a short time ago they expressed un- 
bounded surprise at the progress made in 
government irrigation construction during the 
very few years since the passage of the na- 
tional irrigation act. They found great dams 
already rearing their high walls above the 
stream beds, canals as large as river channels 
being excavated and in some cases completed 
in enduring concrete, tunnels being bored 
through mountains, and, in a word, a great 





naturally favor a drainage 
measure, probably to a 
man, and the East is di- 
rectly interested. ‘There 
are seventeen Eastern 
States every one of which 
has more than 1,000,000 
acres of swamps, and there 
are twelve additional East- 
ern States having between 
250,000 and _ 1,000,000 
acres each, and, still fur- 
ther, there are six more 
Eastern States with an 
aggregate area of 
nearly 7,500,000 acres of 
swamps, Rhode Island, 
with 19,000 acres, having 
the least. So that almost 
every section of the East 





HOLBECK’S SWAMP, NEAR CHARLESTON, S. C. 
(A well-made ditch and lateral, showing sides properly sloped.) 
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HOLBECK’S SWAMP, NEAR CHARLESTON, S. C., AFTER BEING DRAINED IN 1900. 


work under full headway, which they ad- 
mitted, would not have been undertaken in 
India within ten or twelve years after au- 
thorization. 

Why should this condition of apparent 
haste exist in the United States? It cer- 
tainly could not be explained in full on the 
ground that American energy and push are 
so superior to foreign enterprise. Such an 
assumption would indicate a most reckless 
and dangerous speed in the building of great 
irrigation structures, upon the stability of 
which, as well as upon the certainty of their 
water supply, must depend not only the in- 
vestments but the lives of thousands of set- 
tlers. ‘The simple reason for the astonishing 
success and rapid achievement scored by the 
American Reclamation Service lies in the all- 
important fact that the United States Geo- 
logical surveyors had been in reality prepar- 
ing for irrigation construction for years back, 
and when the Reclamation Service came into 
existence, in 1902, it found ready made, as it 
were, a vast amount of data in the form of 
topographic-survey maps showing the exact 
physical character of the country, and in the 
records of stream flow measurements and 
river surveys covering over a decade of time. 
These two classes of surveys,—land and wa- 
ter,—enabled the construction engineers of 
the new bureau to begin the building of ditch 
and dam almost immediately following the 
passage of the irrigation act. ‘These investi- 
gations of the Geological Survey, begun long 
ago under Major Powell, Director of the 
Survey, often styled the Father of Irrigation, 
and vigorously continued under his successor, 
Director Walcott, were in effect preliminary 
irrigation surveys. Over a generation ago, 
when other men scoffed at the idea, Major 


Powell foresaw the necessity for government 
irrigation in some form, and he provided for 
it; and he also saw, with prophetic vision, 
national drainage for the United States, and 
he set about providing for that. 


IS READY TO DRAIN 
SWAMPS. 


GOVERNMENT THE 


And history is repeating itself in this re- 
gard in connection with proposed national 
drainage projects. Without these funda- 
mental investigations,—topographic and hy- 
drographic surveys,—no wise and safe drain- 
age system can be inaugurated. But as a 
matter of fact, the Reclamation Service is 
fitted at this moment to begin drainage con- 
struction in a number of projects, utilizing 
the preliminary surveys already made by the 
Geological Survey, and which, by the way, 
are being rapidly extended by the present 
Director, George Otis Smith. 

Secretary Garfield places the solution of 
the drainage problem in the class of great en- 
gineering works, putting it on a par with ir- 
rigation, inland waterway construction, flood 
prevention, etc., but he also sounds a note of 
warning. ‘The drainage of lands increases 
the liability of the occurrence of floods in the 
rivers below, since the rainfall of an area, that 
is given off very slowly from swamps, flows 
rapidly when proper drainage is provided. 
The question then presents itself of providing 
adequate channels to carry this accelerated 
flow, in order that the increased values de- 
rived from the drainage may not be more than 
offset by the damage caused by resulting floods. 


ANTIQUITY OF SWAMP DRAINAGE. 


The country has heard much of the an- 
tiquity of irrigation, how in biblical times the 
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TOPOGRAPHERS SURVEYING IN THE TULE BRUSH 
ALONG THE SACRAMENTO RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 


(Tule-rushes fifteen feet high. Ten-foot legs—spliced 
—on tripod. An actual level; not a pose.) 


land of Egypt, the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Jordan, and other regions were 
watered artificially, but drainage as well 
is an ancient art. Biblical reference to it 
may be lacking, but only because the peo- 
ple of sacred history lived in arid regions; 
yet at an equally early period in Greece rec- 
ord was left of drainage reclamation. A 
project of magnitude was the draining of 
Lake Copais, a marsh tract in the neighbor- 
hood of Thebes, 60,000 acres in extent. It 
is interesting to note that the effluent from 
this marsh is now made available for irri- 
gation. 

Little Holland has attained world-wide 
fame as an example of what can be done 
through drainage. Here is some of the oldest 
and most important drainage work in exist- 
ence. Great dikes have been constructed to 
keep out the sea, and interior embankments 
are nearly as extensive. Such water as can 
be drained out between tides is handled 
through sluices, and what remains is raised 
by windmills. ‘The reclaimed fields are en- 
circled by these great sweep motors, peculiar 
to the country. A town of 10,000 population 
will have perhaps 400 windmills. T'wo-fifths 











UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY PARTY, RED LAKE DISTRICT, MINNESOTA, CEDED CHIPPEWA 
LANDS, “ PACKING” EQUIPMENT WHILE SURVEYING. 
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ILLINOIS LAND BEING RECLAIMED BY DRAINS AND LEVEES (GREENE COUNTY.) 


of Holland, thus reclaimed, lies below the 
sea, the little country supporting in prosper- 
ity a population of 450 people per square 
mile. But Holland is not yet content. She 
still proposes to reclaim the Zuyder Zee, the 
most ambitious drainage scheme ever advo- 
cated, which embraces plans to reclaim, by 
pumping, 500,000 acres, at an estimated cost 
of $1,250,000,000. 




















2 


Professor Shaler notes that in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland fully one-fifth of the most 
fertile agricultural lands has been reclaimed 
by drainage, and that one-twentieth of the 
now tillable land in Europe was inundated 
and unfit for agriculture in the eighth cen- 
tury. ° 

In the valley of Mexico has been consum- 
mated the greatest drainage work yet accom- 

















A WELL-CONSTRUCTED DRAINAGE DITCH NEAR KANEVILLE, ILL. 
Drainage excavator in the distance.) 


(The sloping sides prevent caving in. 
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lished on the American continent. Here is 
an area of about 1,500,000 acres, hemmed in 
by solid walls on all sides. Drainage works 
were commenced by the Aztec kings in the 
fourteenth century, who built their city on an 
island and protected it by dikes of great mag- 
nitude, and to save the City of Mexico from 
overflow the celebrated Nochistongo Cut was 
made, second only in magnitude to the great 
Culebra Cut of the Panama Canal. In the 
seventeenth century this was replaced by a 
ten-mile tunnel, which a force of 15,000 In- 
dians completed in eleven months. This tun- 
nel, however, caved in, but the present drain- 
age project, which includes the entire Valley 
of Mexico, is now practically completed, a 
total of $20,000,000 having been expended by 
the Mexican Government. 


THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA. 


American swamp areas present a great di- 
versity of character. The New England wet 
lands comprise a large proportion of salt 
marshes. In many places lands which by 
reason of their location should be most val- 
uable are still practically useless because of 
their lack of draifage systems, as for instance, 
the extensive Hackensack meadows, opposite 
New York. 

In connection with the mosquito warfare 
considerable areas have been drained on 
Staten Island, Long Island, in New Jersey, 
and elsewhere. Coming further south, we 
find the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, the most 
famous and historic of American morasses, a 
body of land which could be easily reclaimed. 

Southward from and including Virginia, 
along the entire Atlantic coast are found large 
swamp areas, culminating in the greatest wet- 
land body on the continent,—the swamps of 








SEMINOLE INDIAN SHACK, EVERGLADES, FLORIDA. 


the southern half of the Florida Peninsula. 
Considerable areas in Florida have already 
been reclaimed by the Disstons and other 
agencies; but the great bulk of Florida’s 
swamps, embracing the famous Everglades, 
remains untouched. The Everglades extend 
from Lake Okechobee due south 100 miles 
to Cape Sable, comprising nearly 4,000,000 
acres. This swamp rests on a coralline lime- 
stone formation, and along its eastern edge a 














SEMINOLE INDIAN HUNTER, EVERGLADES, FLORIDA. 


ledge crops out slightly higher than the sur- 
face of the glades, acting as a natural dike. 
In order to drain the Everglades it will be nec- 
essary to widen and deepen the rivers where 
they have cut through this rock reef, and then 
extend them by a system of canals through 
soft mud until Lake Okechobee is reached. 
Florida has the greatest wet-land area of any 
State, probably 23,000,000 or, 24,000,000 
aces. Under the Swamp-Land act she has 
already received 20,121,560 acres and there 
is yet more tocome. Much State land is also 
drainable. ‘The present Governor,—Brow- 
ard,—has secured the passage of a State act 
providing for swamp drainage districts in 
which a tax may be levied, not to exceed 10 
cents per acre per annum, to be expended in 
the drainage of these lands. Under this 
enactment it seems likely that some progress 
will be made in State drainage in Florida. 

The Department of Agriculture is co-oper- 
ating with Governor Broward in his reclama- 
tion plans, and during the past year has been 
carrying on swamp surveys. In showing the 
necessity for extended and accurate surveys of 
large swamp areas before even considering re- 
clamation, Secretary Garfield, in the report 
heretofore mentioned, cites the case of what 
is known as the Panasoffkee map, made by 
the Geological Survey in its Florida swamp 
investigations of phosphate lands. ‘“ About 
one-half of this sheet shows swamp, the map 
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DITCHING BY MACHINE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.,—ADJUNCT OF THE ANTI-MOSQUITO CAMPAIGN. 
(Slope to ditch not necessary in this dense, gummy soil.) 


covering an area of some 240 square miles, 
but it does not include a sufficient tract to 
give the key to the drainage. Add to this 
the Survey’s map to the west, the Tsala 
Apopka sheet, with another 240 square miles, 
and still the information is insufficient. Add 
yet, again, the Donnellton sheet, north of the 
last, and for the proper understanding of this 
area are still needed a map or maps covering 
areas to the south which are yet to be sur- 
veyed ; so that, in order to plan for the drain- 
age of this one swamp along the Withla- 
coochee River a survey of at least approxi- 
mately 1000 square miles (over 600,000 
acres) is necessary.” 


SWAMP-LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


In Minnesota an entirely different situa- 
tion with reference to swamp reclamation ex- 
ists, and one of considerable interest, for it 
indicates an additional recognition by Con- 
gress of the drainage problem. 

In the northern part of the State are the 
ceded Chippewa Indian. lands, embracing 2,- 
500,000 acres, now held in trust and to. be 
sold by the Government for the Indians. But 
at present there is little likelihood of realizing 
much from them, as they constitute mostly a 
huge swamp. Even in cases where the land 


is slightly higher than the surrounding bogs 
it makes at best mere island farms, and, al- 
though fertile, is for months in the year ab- 
solutely cut off from communication with civ- 
ilization. So the last Congress appropriated 
$25,000 for a special drainage survey of these 
lands. ‘This survey is being prosecuted by 
the Geological Survey, the surveyors’ work 
varying in scope from floundering through 
the soft bogs and fighting mosquitos during 
the warm season to working across frozen 
cover on snowshoes during the winter, in the 
running of many miles of spirit levels and the 
determination of elevations. This winter the 
party has been snowshoeing daytimes and 
sleeping nights in a movable cabin built on a 
sled and hauled from place to place each day. 
In last summer’s work among the so-called 
“ floating ” bogs it was necessary to splice ex- 
tra legs on the tripods, and even with these 
the instrument often sank to the level of the 
mire, requiring the surveyor to literally grovel 
in the mud while taking his sights. 

In the first year’s work the Survey com- 
pleted the mapping of the Mud Lake section 
of this district, embracing 402,500 acres, and 
drew drainage plans therefor, showing an 
average cost for complete reclamation, with 
ditches running to each 160 acres, of $2.75 
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per acre. Last year an additional 1,200,- 
OOO acres was surveyed, and the drainage 
plans are now being worked out. Represent- 
ative Steenerson has proposed an amendment 
to the Indian Appropriation bill providing 
for the drainage of the Mud Lake district, 
and should Congress consider this favorably 
the project will afford an ideal object lesson 
of national drainage. Here the Government 
controls practically all the land, the survey 
has been made, the estimates of reclamation 
are very low, the land when reclaimed will 
be worth ten times the cost of improvement, 
and the Reclamation Service is immediately 
available to take up the construction work. 


VAST OVERFLOWED AREAS OF MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


. The Mississippi River Valley States pre- 
sent a still different phase of wet-lands. IIli- 
nois, for instance, is credited with having 
some 2,000,000 acres of swamp land; as a 
matter of fact, she has no actual swamps, but 
she has that acreage of overflowed lands, an 
area of vast latent wealth.. The valleys of 
the Mississippi, Wabash, Little Wabash, 
Kaskaskia, Sangamon, Rock, and Des Plaines 
rivers have, in Illinois, a combined area of 
1,916,800 acres which is all subject to over- 
flow. Last spring an extended preliminary 
survey of these areas was made by the United 
States Geological Survey in co-operation with 
the State, and it was found that the lands 
could be reclaimed at a cost of about $9 an 
acre. Under drainage, $150 an acre would 
be a most conservative value to place upon 


them, since the best of Illinois farm-lands are 
held at $200 and $225 an acre. Here then 
would be an increase in Illinois farm values, 
after allowing most liberally for present 
values and cost of drainage, of over $200,- 
000,000. 

The overflowed lands of Illinois are typi- 
cal of those, on a much greater scale, of the 
entire Lower Mississippi Basin. A glance at 
the map of the United States will show that 
the Mississippi River drains the greater por- 
tions of thirty-two States, an area contain- 
ing 1,250,000 square miles. Upon this area 
falls over 40 per cent. of the precipitation of 
the entire country, and fully 20,000,000 acres 
of valley land are subject to overflow. 

To more fully understand the conditions 
and the possible value of these lands, it will 
be necessary to go back a few million years 
and trace the growth of the delta which 
now extends from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to 
the Gulf. When the North American con- 
tinent rose from the Silurian sea, a long arm 
of the primal ocean extended northward 
as far as the mouth of the Missouri River. 
Even in recent geologic times the mouth of 
the Mississippi was at a point some thirty 
miles above the present site of Cairo. Here 
the river poured its tawny waters into the 
head of an estuary of the Gulf, which grad- 
ually widened out to the south, while below 
the mouth of the Mississippi was the mouth 
of the Ohio, a separate and the older river of 
the two. The head of this estuary, receiving 
the silt-laden waters of these two great con- 
tinental rivers, gradually filled, and thus the 

work of delta-making be- 








PENNSYLVANIA SWAMP-LANDS (CAMBRIA COUNTY.) 


gan. ‘This delta territory 
is made up of four distinct 
divisions, the St. Francis 
basin, the Yazoo delta, the 
Tensas basin, and the basin 
of the Atchafalaya. The 
area of these basins, sub- 
ject to overflow whenever 
the Father of Waters goes 
on a rampage, aggregates 
some 19,000,000 acres. 
The leveeing of the Missis- 
sippi, the deepening of its 
channel to carry off the 
water which now spreads 
out over these basins and 
thrcugh numerous _ bayous, 
and the drainage of this 
vast tract of land consti- 
tute beyond doubt the great- 
est problem of internal im- 
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CYPRESS SWAMP IN THE BASIN OF THE 


provement awaiting the application of hu- 
man industry. 


COMBINED IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. 


There is another great reclamation prob- 
lem yet different from any of the others dis- 
cussed,—the swamp and overflow areas of the 
Sacramento Valley, which, considered as one 
compact project, is the most stupendous 
drainage and irrigation enterprise in the 
United States, if not in the world. The Sac- 
ramento River, during its flood season, comes 
raging down from the Sierra, its flow aug- 
mented by many strong, torrential tributaries, 
and not only passes uselessly by lands rich 
in the elements of fertility, but often carries 
in its wake great devastation, to the extent 
of millions of dollars. The problems to be 
solved for this river are drainage, irrigation, 
and flood protection. The solution of these 
will include aid to navigation. While there 
are some 3,000,000 acres in the Sacramento 
Valley susceptible of irrigation from the wa- 
ters of the river, the average flow, properly 
impounded, would still provide water enough 
for the reclamation of three or four times 
that acreage in addition. After the great 





ATCHAFALAYA, GRAND LAKE, LOUISIANA, 


project shall have been worked out of re- 
claiming these 3,000,000 acres in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, the still vaster one of carrying 
this surplus water over into the adjoining San 
Joaquin Valley and irrigating several mil- 
lion acres of its arid soil will present itself. 

A great.topographic survey of the Sacra- 
mento Valley is in progress. ‘The part of it 
attracting most attention is the mapping of 
the million or so acres of overflowed tule 
land on both sides of the river. Back of these 
and at a higher elevation is an irrigable area 
of about 2,000,000 more acres, also included 
in the survey. While some of the tracts al- 
ready redeemed are of considerable extent, 
they are but specks as compared with the 
great areas remaining untouched. ‘There has 
been expended for protection purposes over 
$17,000,000 in this valley, but most of it has 
been wasted, owing to lack of comprehensive 
surveys and plans. ‘These overflowed lands 
are fruitful beyond all comprehension. 
Yields are fabulous, and if one wishes to 
dream of the conquest of an inland empire 
he needs but to visit the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin valleys and view the possibilities 
of swamp and desert reclamation. 
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THE IARGEST ASPARAGUS FARM IN THE WORLD. 


(Reclaimed Sacramento Vailey lands which have been diked and the water pumped back into the river. The 
river channel is higher than the farm lands.) 


In an account of American drainage men- 
tion must not be omitted of government 
drainage construction already undertaken on 
a generous scale. Though not classed as such, 
a number of very large projects is in prog- 
ress of building, and some have been com- 
pleted by the Reclamation Service in cons 
junction with irrigation. In every govern- 
ment irrigation project a drainage survey is 


made. Drainage is a required adjunct in 
most regions where irrigation is practiced ex- 
tensively ; otherwise the lands become water- 
logged, and, by capillary attraction, alkaline 
water is brought up from the depths and 
evaporated, leaving the salts in the surface 
soil and eventually ruining the land. 

An exceedingly interesting and significant 
example, too, of actual combined drainage ir- 











HOUSES BUILT ON THE FORMER SHIOCTON MARSH, WISCONSIN. 
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CABBAGES, TWENTY TONS PER ACRE, GROWN 


rigation reclamation is in the Klamath proj- 
ect, in Oregon-California, for in this in- 
stance the engineers are attacking a specific 
drainage reclamation enterprise and convert- 
ing swamp lands into homes. It serves to 
show that the Reclamation Service is not only 
competent to master drainage problems, but 
that it is actually doing so, apart from any 
national drainage legislation. 

Taken all in all, the American swamp and 
drainage problem is a highly fascinating sub- 
ject and presents a variety of interesting 
phases. ‘The conservative engineer will un- 
doubtedly make liberal deductions from our 
total wet-land area in estimating the reclaim- 
able acreage, as for instance, Shaler, who, 
while describing 78,000,000 acres of morasses, 
estimated that there were 64,000,000 acres 
which could be won to agriculture. Per- 
haps so,—the latter area of wet lands em- 
braced in projects which at this time would 
commend themselves to engineers as feasible ; 
but who can doubt that ultimately every acre 
of these lands will be redeemed, even though 





ON FORMER SHIOCTON MARSH, WISCONSIN. 


they lie so unfortunately that water must be 
eternally pumped from them? ‘This is not 
more than the Dutch are doing, where thou- 
sands of acres have been literally torn from 
the grasp of the Old Man of the Sea, and 
where innumerable windmills and engines 
constantly ply their trade to keep the lands 
in arable condition. 

Swamp reclamation may not appeal to the 
esthetic in man as strongly as do irrigation 
works. It does not promise the grandeur in 
effect produced by irrigation construction. 
There will be no erection of towering dams, 
no cementing of the walls of beetling preci- 
pices to hold back flood waters and create 
crystalline reservoir-lakes, no hewing of splen- 
did mountain roads out of the sides of im- 
passable cafions; but the work, though lowly, 
will be none the less beneficent than irrigation 
construction,—rather the contrary. The des- 
ert is wholesome, reclaimed or undisturbed ; 
but swamps are pestilential, and their drain- 
age will accomplish great good in producing 
better health conditions. 











NATIONAL FORESTS 





IN THE APPALACHIANS, 


BY THOMAS ELMER WILL. 


(Secretary of the American Forestry Association.) 


HE President of the United States has 

pointed to an issue which he declares 

to be the geatest before the American peo- 

ple. It is that of the conservation and wise 

use of our natural resources. ‘To-day the 

most acute aspect of that issue is the Appa- 
lachian National Forest question. 

Aside from those in Alaska, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, all our national forests, 
in area greater than the whole of either 
France or Germany, are in the West. Great- 
ly as they are needed there, the need for them 
is even more imperative in the East and 
South, for it is in these sections that popu- 
lation is dense and industrial activity great. 
A few State forests, as in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut, are found in the 
East, but not a square foot of national for- 
est lies east of the Mississippi, and but an 
insignificant area east of Colorado. As early 
as 1899, when the Appalachian National Park 
Association was organized at Asheville, N. 
C., the need for such forests in the South was 
recognized. On January 2, 1900, this asso- 
ciation memorialized the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, and in the following April Senator 
Pritchard, of North Carolina, introduced a 
bill appropriating $5000 for a preliminary 
investigation. Within five days this bill 
passed. In the summer of 1900 the investi- 
gation was had. On January 1 following, 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson pre- 
sented a preliminary report to Congress 
through the President. 

Space forbids tracing, in this connection, 
the various steps in the history of the agita- 
tion and legislation for this measure. By 
1903 New England was pressing for national 
legislation to protect the forests of the White 
Mountains by including them in a national 
park. On December 10 of that year Senator 
Gallinger introduced a bill for the purchase 
of the White Mountain forest reserve. In 
1906 the proposal for the establishment of 
national forests in the Southern Appalachians 
and in the White Mountains was consoli- 
dated into a single bill, reported favorably 
by Senator Brandegee on March 9. On 
April 25 of that year a notable hearing of 


triends of the consolidated measure was had 
before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, which committee, 
through its chairman, Mr. Wadsworth, on 
May 22, unanimously reported the bill for 
passage. On June 22 this bill unanimously 
passed the Senate. Opposition, however, 
from the Committee on Rules prevented the 
bill from coming to a vote in the House; it, 
therefore, died with the close of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. However, a provision was 
inserted in the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill appropriating $25,000 for a survey and 
report by the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
Southern Appalachian and White Mountain 
watersheds. This report, accompanied by 
maps, was carefully prepared, and on De- 
cember 11, 1907, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed as Senate Document No. 91. 


PROPOSITIONS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Bills were early introduced in the House 
and Senate of the Sixtieth Congress appro- 
priating $5,000,000 for the purchase of land 
“more valuable for the regulation of stream- 
flow than for other purposes and situated on 
the watersheds of navigable streams in the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains within the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, and in the White Mountains within the 
States of New Hampshire and Maine.” 

On January 30 of the present year an- 
other hearing, the second within two years, 
was had before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. In it were represented the gov- 
ernments of twenty States, eleven by direct 
vote of their legislatures; great national or- 
ganizations of business men, fearful of the 
future of industries worth more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, and societies with a member- 
ship of more than 500,000. Urgent mes- 
sages were sent by every State on the Atlan- 
tic Coast and on the western side of the 
Alleghany Mountains. During an entire 
day experts, business men, and statesmen 
testified with one voice to the imperative 
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APPALACHIAN FOREST AT ITS BEST. 
(Beech and oak trees on the Biltmore estate in North Carolina.) 


necessity for New England and the South, 
if not for the entire United States, of the 
prompt establishment of the national forests 
sought. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIMBER SUPPLY. 


To discuss fully this Appalachian ques- 
tion would require a book. Space limits ne- 
cessitate severest condensation, with many 
omissions. “Through Senate Document 91, 
the testimony at the hearing referred to, and 
other data filed, the following facts are “ in 
evidence’: 

The Southern Appalachians control the 
nation’s future hardwood supply. In the last 
seven years, though in the face of an un- 
precedented demand, the cut of hardwood 
lumber has diminished more than 15 per 
cent., the wholesale prices of hardwood lum- 
ber advancing meanwhile from 25 to 65 per 
cent.; but in both the South and New Eng- 
land the timber supply is being not simply 
extravagantly consumed but shamelessly 
wasted and destroyed. Forty per cent. of 


the Appalachian forest region has_ been 
cleared, and but 17 per cent. remains as vir- 
gin timber. In clearing, the undergrowth 
and small trees are removed; the large trees 
girdled. Clearing steadily proceeds to re- 
place wornout, eroded, abandoned lands. 
The movement is always toward the higher 
land. Lumbering proceeds more rapidly than 
ever, with little tendency to conservative cut- 
ting. On all, cut and uncut, fire damage is vast. 

The destruction accompanying lumbering 
operations in the White Mountains must be 
seen to be appreciated. Large lumber and 
pulp companies are now engaged in logging 
operations. ‘Clean cutting is practiced on all 
the steeper slopes. Vast quantities of unused 
timber, as well as tops and branches, are left 
on the ground. These form a fire-trap. In 
them frightful conflagrations rage, sweeping 
up the mountain-sides as up a gigantic chim- 
ney, destroying all vegetation and often cut- 
ting away the soil itself down to the living 
rock. Vales of beauty are thus transformed 
into veritable gehennas. 
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CONSERVING THE RAINFALL. 


Important as is the wood aspect of this 
question, the water aspect is more important. 
New England, destitute of mines of precious 
metals, of copper, coal, and iron, and prac- 
tically without agriculture, depends upon its 
forests, streams, and manufactures. The lat- 
ter grew up because of the water-power. 
The cities of Lowell and Lawrence, of Man- 
chester, Lewiston, and Biddeford, of Hol- 
yoke, Turners Falls, and Bellows Falls have 
¢rown up largely on account of the water- 
power beside which they were built. These 
water-powers are dependent upon the equable 
flow of the streams which rise in the White 
Mountains. Cutting the forests seriously 
impairs the evenness of stream-flow, substi- 
tuting alternations of floods and droughts. 
These seriously menace the well-being, if not 
the very lives, of whole communities. 

In the Southern Appalachian region is 
found the heaviest rainfall in the United 


States except in the Puget Sound region.. 


Over a considerable area it averages seventy 
or eighty inches per year, reaching, in places, 
105 inches. That this rainfall shall be held 
back and admitted but gradually to the 
streams is imperatively necessary. In this 
work the forest is a factor of fundamental 
importance. On its removal rainwaters rush 
from steep slopes as from house-roofs, carry- 
ing before them soil, sand, boulders, rub- 
bish,—everything movable,—sweeping it into 
the streams. From an agricultural stand- 
point this soil destruction is calamitous. ‘The 





effects, however, upon navigation are even 
more serious. The flood question, in itself, 
is sufficient to call for governmental action. 
Forester Pinchot stood astride of a brooklet 
at low water, washing his hands and face in 
it; this same brooklet, rising in steep slopes 
from which the forests had been removed, 
piled up, in flood-time, in windrows, hemlock 
logs three feet in diameter and fifty feet long. 
The Pacolet flood swept away whole cotton- 
mills. In a single year floods in a single sec- 
tion of the South destroyed $18,000,000 
worth of property. Great destruction of 
property in New England has also been 
caused by floods. 


WATER-POWER AND NAVIGATION. 


Water-power in the South is a mighty eco- 
nomic factor. Its utility has been greatly in- 
creased by the perfection of agencies for 
transmitting electricity. Most Southern rail- 
roads are built on ridges. Mills, located be- 
side these railways, may now be driven by 
electric power generated from waterfalls on 
-remote streams. In consequence, electricity 
has become “ the power behind the South.” 
Under present conditions the streams of the 
Southern Appalachians afford a minimum of 
2,740,000 horsepower. This may be in- 
creased from three to thirty times by develop- 
ment of the storage facilities of streams. Of 
the minimum power at least 50 per cent. is 
available for economic development. ‘The 
rental of 1,350,000 horsepower per annum 
is worth $27,000,000, at $20 per horsepower. 
Adding to this the possible revenue of the re- 
maining 50 per cent. 
of power for but half 
the year gives a total 
rental value of $38,- 
000,000. 

For the utilization 
of this power the for- 
est, as a balance-wheel 
to stream-flow, is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 
No system of reser- 
voirs, however expen- 
sive, can more than sup- 
plement the forest. 
In no way can it sup- 
ply the forest’s place. 
Said United States 
Hydrographer Leigh- 
ton to the Agricultural 
Committee: “ The res- 
ervoirs will not be 
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A NORTH CAROLINA PANORAMA. 
(Foreground showing part removal of forest cover for agricultural purposes, land erosion, etc.) 


time, or a cent of money, unless the 
forests are retained.” In both New Eng- 
land and the South forest-cutting has al- 
ready seriously impaired the usefulness of 
water-power. Dams are filling in; to such 
an extent, in one case reported, as to de- 
crease the power from 5 to 10 per cent., and, 
in another, from 15 to 25 per cent. Electric 
power, once sufficient, now has to be supple- 
mented by steam. One great power com- 
pany is designing a 50,000-horsepower steam 
plant to cost $2,000,000. It is needed four 
or five months in the year. In consequence, 
power which has been selling for $15 or $20 
per horsepower will now sell at from $20 
to $25. Cleaning out these dams is imprac- 
ticable. Were it otherwise, the silt would 
simply descend the stream to impair or de- 
stroy the next water-power. Removed from 
here it would thus continue its descent, to 
necessitate, at last, the building by the Gov- 
ernment of jetties that it might be pushed 
out into the ocean. 

Again, the navigation question is of far- 
reaching importance. All the waters gath- 


ered by the Southern Appalchian Mountains 
flow to the sea in navigable rivers. All the 
streams flowing from the White Mountains 
are navigable in their lower courses. Because 
of abundant rainfall and slight evaporation 
the water discharge from the Southern Ap- 
palachian rivers is heavy. Because of the 
steepness of the mountain slopes upon which 
it falls, and the absence of natural lakes to 
gather and hold it, the run-off is rapid. The 
one conservative force to restrain these waters 
is the forest. “Through deforestation streams 
are rapidly filling up. Silt accumulates; an 
island forms; it grows, splits the channel; 
the muddy current cuts away the bank on 
either side, carrying away bottom land, 
houses, barns, and other property. Sand-bars 
torm beside the island, and whole fleets of 
government vessels are employed in dredg- 
ing out these sand-bars one summer, only to 
repeat the process the next. In this way mil- 
lions of dollars of government money is 
thrown away in scooping out detritus which 
should have been kept, through forests, in 
position upon the sides of the mountains and 
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in the valleys. In pursuing this policy, while 
hesitating to avoid its necessity, no better 
example could be found of wasting at the 
bunghole while saving at the spigot than that 
afforded by the United States Government. 
With the forests supplemented by reservoirs, 
the depth of many streams could be mate- 
rially increased. ‘Thirty-five per cent. of the 
waters of the Monongahela could thus be 
stored, and flood damage at Pittsburg and 
Wheeling almost eliminated. The minimum 
stage of the Ohio at Wheeling might thus 
be increased three feet, and the coveted nine- 
foot stage between Pittsburg and Cincinnati 
secured. Only, however, by preserving the 
forests can this end be gained. 


THE APPEAL TO SENTIMENT. 


In addition to their cold-blooded business 
value these mountain forests have another 
and greater. Ruskin has well said that 
“there is no wealth but life.” ‘These great 
mountain regions contribute vastly to our 
national wealth in this higher form. ‘They 
have been aptly styled “ reservoirs of health.” 
The White Mountains are within easy access 
of 10,000,000 people, and are visited an- 
nually by citizens from every State in the 
Union and from many foreign lands. The 
Southern Appalachian Mountains are within 
twenty-four hours’ ride of 60,000,000 peo- 
ple. Resort to these regions, forest-clad, re- 
sounding with the singing of birds, the bab- 
bling of brooks, and the sighing of the winds 
through the tree-tops, and: coming into con- 
tact with the heart of Nature, rests the 
nerves, gives tone to the system, strength to 
the muscles, and renewed vigor to the tired 
brain, and thus adds to our national strength, 
sanity, and longevity. Finally, the same ar- 
gument that sufficed for the building of the 
Bunker Hill and the Washington monu- 
ments, of columns in memory of heroes who 
fell in battle, of domes and towers for pub- 
lic buildings; the same argument that pre- 
vailed for the preservation of the Old South 
Church, the ancient cemeteries, and the Com- 
mon in Boston, despite the pressure of com- 
mercial interest ; the argument that led to the 
purchase of the battlefield of Gettysburg, that 
floats the flag on every public building and 
from many a schoolhouse and claims the 
Fourth of July as a national holiday, would 
alone suffice, were there no other, for the 
preservation from desolation, desecration, 
and wreck of the splendid monuments which 
Nature has reared from Maine to Alabama. 

The indefiniteness of the Appalachian 
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proposition, of which Speaker Cannon com- 
plained a year ago, no longer exists. The 
region, as stated, has been carefully surveyed 
and mapped, and the maps placed in the 
hands of committeemen and displayed in 
heroic size and striking colors before their 
eyes at hearings. Methods of acquiring and 
prices which must probably be paid have 
been stated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It has been made clear that local interests 
will be carefully safeguarded, and that local 
industries will gain rather than lose through 
the establishment of the national forests. 
Further, immediate action is strongly urged 
by the Secretary, for not only are the re- 
gions being despoiled, but, like that of the 
Sibylline Books, the price of the land rises 
with every day’s delay. 


THE DEMAND FOR LEGISLATION. 


As conceded by Chairman Scott of the 
Agricultural Committee, the character of 
the demand for this measure and the per- 
sonnel of the individuals and organizations 
interested should alone suffice to convince 
the most skeptical of its importance. Civil 
engineers, electrical engineers, men of science, 
philanthropists, New England as a_ unit, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, women’s clubs, big busi- 
ness representing untold millions of capital, 
organizations which, like the American Civic 
Association, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, can be suspected of no other 
interest than that of the public, all unite in 
petitions and resolutions, through pilgrim- 
ages to Washington, by letter and memorial, 
and in every known and legitimate way, to 
impress upon the Congress of the United 
States their earnest and urgent desire for 
the immediate enactment of this legislation. 

As Dr. Johnson declared that ‘‘ Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” we may, 
with justice, declare that, in America, con- 
stitutionalism is the last refuge of the ob- 
structionist. This question has, at last, been 
raised. A victim of “constitutional con- 
science” devoted to the extreme view of 
strict construction and States’ rights, once 
common, but now lingering like the “ last 
leaf upon the tree,” and the stalwart who 
still ‘ votes for Jackson,” arose in his place 
in the House of Representatives and de- 
manded that the Appalachian bill be referred 
to the House Committee on Judiciary, that 
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its constitutionality might be considered. 
The bill was thus referred. A hearing was 
called for, granted, and had on February 
27. The mover of the resolution appeared 
and, in genuine Rip Van Winkle style, pre- 
sented his plea, while the friends of the 
measure unanswerably demonstrated the 
right of Congress under the commerce clause, 
and in the interests of interstate navigation, 
if for no one of the multiplied and additional 
reasons, to proceed. It has been proved that 
the work can be done neither by individuals, 
corporations, individual States, nor groups of 
States. It follows, therefore, that, if it is to 
be done at all, it must be done by the nation. 
This fact is demonstrated beyond all quibble 
or peradventure. ‘That the power resides in 
Congress, and in Congress alone, no sane, 
modern, and informed man can _ gainsay. 
Upon Congress, therefore, rests the respon- 
sibility. Will it do its duty, and do it now? 

But the responsibility rests not wholly 
upon Congress. It bears with an equal or 


greater burden upon the citizenship of the 
United States. Congress is but the people’s 
servant, not their master. It has eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and hands to act only as the 
sovereign people of America command. Had 
the people spoken earlier and with greater 
emphasis the besom of destruction which 
still sweeps our mountain forests might long 
since have been stayed. Let us be thankful 
that they are speaking now, and with tones 
which have reached the national capitol. 
But let them speak again, more earnestly, 
more resolutely, and in accents which will 
reveal to the dullest ear that ‘‘ No” will not 
be taken for an answer. Let the volume of 
appeal, exhortation, and demand roll in upon 
our national legislature like ocean waves 
upon the rock bound coast of old New 
England, and let there be no repose and 
no peace for those who would evade duty 
and shirk public responsibility until the Ap- 
palachian bill is enrolled upon our national 
statutes. 





DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY THE FLOOD OF IQOI, ON THE NOLACHUCKY RIVER, TENNESSEE. 
(The railroad bridge at this point was entirely washed away.) 








Photograph, copyright, 1908, by Arthur W. North. 





ANCHORAGE AND STATION FOR TARGET PRACTICE AT MAGDALENA BAY, LOWER CALIFORNIA, WHERE, x 
THE AMERICAN BATTLESHIP FLEET ARRIVED ON MARCH I2. 


(Looking north from the landing. The harbor is nearly forty miles long and about twelve miles wide.) 


THE GREATEST NAVAL CRUISE OF MODERN 
TIMES. 


BY WINTHROP L. MARVIN. 


WITH Magdalena Bay in Lower Cali- 
fornia,—home waters, almost,—hold- 
ing the battleship fleet of the United States, 
the first stretch of this greatest of all 
peaceful voyages of men-of-war may be said 
to be a thing accomplished. ‘The run of 
1000 miles from Magdalena Bay to San 
Francisco will be relatively short, smooth, 
and uneventful, past our own coasts, over 
routes regularly traversed by our Pacific 
cruisers in their routine swinging to and fro 
between Puget Sound and the torrid ports 
of the Isthmian republics. ‘This westward 
voyage of a mighty armada of sixteen ships- 
of-the-line, like the eastward race of the soli- 
tary Oregon in the war-year of 1898, has 
been conducted with a precision worthy of the 
fine traditions of American seamanship, than 
which no higher word of praise can be said. 
Viewed as an administrative undertaking, 
this Pacific cruise is without precedent in the 
naval annals of the nations. Great Britain 


has a vast stake in India, and in her long 
belt of lesser eastern colonies between Cal- 
cutta and Hong Kong, and yet the British 


Admiralty, with fifty battleships to draw on, 
has seldom had more than two or three ar- 
morclads, and these not of the heaviest class, 
in Indian waters or on the China coast. The 
King’s battle-line has been kept in the Chan- 
nel or the Mediterranean. France and Ger- 
many have seldom sent any of their weight- 
iest vessels overseas. “The modern battle- 
ship, with all its Titanic power, has a com- 
plex, and, in parts, even a delicate, mechan- 
ism, readily deranged. ‘Thus year after year 
the naval governments of the world have 
habitually kept their armored fleets within 
easy reach of their repair yards, and have 
thus maintained also a prudent concentra- 
tion of their sea-fighting strength. 

Foreign admiralties wondered much when 
the Oregon, reporting on the Atlantic Coast 
at Jupiter Inlet, after her 13,000-mile run 
from the Pacific, was sent straight to join 
the blockade off Santiago. A long stay in 
dock to examine hull and restore machinery 
was assumed to be the inevitable sequel of 
such a long and arduous voyage. Now six- 
teen battleships, with their working power 











THE GREATEST NAVAL CRUISE OF MODERN TIMES. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, COMMANDER-IN- 


unimpaired, have made a like voyage in the 
other direction. Just as surely as the brief 
and fiery ordeal of battle, this means effi- 
ciency of a high order,—efficiency in design, 
in construction, and in administration, what- 
ever stay-at-home critics and hair-trigger con- 
troversialists may argue. ‘There is no test 
so honest and searching as the hard, prac- 
tical test of an ocean cruise half way around 
the world. 


CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET (SEE PAGE 402). 


WHAT THE BATTLESHIPS HAVE COST. 


The actual cost of this Pacific voyage of 
the battleship fleet has been very much exag- 
gerated in popular comment on the under- 
taking. It is true that an immense “ work- 
ing plant” has been involved. ‘The money 
expended to create each of the sixteen armor- 
clads is equivalent to the endowment, the 
buildings, and the total academic equipment 
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of an important university. ‘The ship of low- 
est cost in the fleet is the 11,500-ton J/linois, 
which represents a total expenditure of 
$4,621,000. Of this, $2,595,000 is the con- 
tract price paid to her builders, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, 
of Virginia, for hull and machinery; the re- 
mainder is chargeable to guns, armor, and 
general equipment. ‘The ship of highest cost 
is Admiral Evans’ flagship, the 16,000-ton 
Connecticut, and the only vessel of the fleet 
built in a navy yard, that at Brooklyn. She 
represents an expenditure of $7,677,000, or 
$757,000 more than her sister ship, the 
Louisiana, constructed in the great private 
shipyard at Newport News. ‘This Newport 
News yard produced also six other vessels 
of the fleet, the [//inois, Kearsarge, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Virginia. ‘Three 
of the vessels, the New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, and Vermont, were launched by the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, of 
Quincy, Mass., on Boston Harbor; two, the 
Alabama and the new Maine, by the Wil- 
liam Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia; one, the Kan- 
as, by the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, of Camden, N. J.; one, the Georgia, 
by the Bath Iron Works, of Bath, Me., and 
one, the Ohio, by the Union Iron Works, 
of San Francisco.* 

The aggregate cost of the sixteen battle- 
ships is $96,606,000, or a little less than the 
total sum expended on account of the United 
States Navy in a single year. Our entire 
battleship fleet, built and building, numbers 
twenty-nine, including the two monster new 
ships of the Dreadnought class, but superior 
to the Dreadnought in size and power; the 
20,000-ton Delaware, now under construc- 
tion at Newport News, and her giant sister, 
- the North Dakota, at Fore River. 

‘These sixteen battleships require for their 
maintenance a total expenditure of $9,417,- 





*The Army and Navy Journal furnishes the fol- 
lowing statistics of the fleet: 
A, displacement, fully equipped for sea; comple- 


ment—B, officers ; C, men; D, speed on trial (knots). 
Name. Date of launch. A 1B oe D 
Connecticut. Sept. 29, 1904...16,000 41 840 18.00 
Kansas... Aug. 12, 1905...16,000 41 809 18.00 
Louisiana.. «Ae, 37° 1904. ..16,000 41 840 20.748 
Vermont..,.. Aug. 31, 1905...16,000 41 840 18.00 
Georgia.’....Oct. 11, 1904....14.948 40 772 19.26 
New Jersey.. Nov. 10, 1904...14.948 40 772 19.18 
RhodelIsland.May 17, 1904....14.948 40 772 19.01 
Virginia.... .é April 5, 1904....14.948 40 772 19.01 
Minnesota... April 8, 1905....16,000 41 840 18.00 
ee May 18, 1901....12,500 41 759 17.82 
Missouri.... Dec. 28, 1901.. *12'500 40 739 18.15 
Maine... July 27, 1901...12,500 41 772 18.00 
Alabama.... May 18, 1898....11,552 34 679 17.01 
es Oct. 4, 1898..... 11,552 34 656 17.45 
Kearsarge...Mar. 24, 1898. ..11,520 39 651 16.82 
Kentucky... Mar. 24, 1898. ..11,520 35 651 16.90 
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000 a year, or a little more than $25,000 
every day. The charge for each ship ranges 
from $479,000 a year for the 11,500-ton J//i- 
nois to $626,000 a year for the 16,000-ton 
Louisiana. This cost of maintenance in- 
cludes as its largest item the pay of the offi- 
cers and crew. ‘Thus, the forty officers and 
800 men of the new Maine receive in com- 
pensation every year $328,000 from the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The expenditures of the Maine 
on ordnance account, according to the last re- 
turns, are $67,000; on steam engineering, 
$58,000; on repairs to hull, machinery, and 
equipage, $86,000. On other ships of the 
same type the various factors in the annual 
cost of maintenance stand in very much the 
same proportion. 


ACTUAL COST OF THE CRUISE. 


It has been said that the expense of this 
voyage of circumnavigation was $25,000 a 
day, or somewhat more,—not reckoning the 
interest on the investment of almost $100,- 
000,000 of the national resources in the first 
cost of the ships themselves. But it should 
be borne carefully in mind that the main- 
tenance of the ships with their officers and 
crews must go on just the same, whether 
the fleet is in Narragansett Bay or Mag- 
dalena Bay, in Hampton Roads or the Straits 
of Magellan. This, is true even of the burn- 
ing of coal. An American armored fleet in 
commission is pre-eminently a working fleet. 
It does not lie long at anchor. It visits 
navy yards only for essential supplies or pe- 
riodical overhauling. More than most of 
the war fleets of the world is ours ac- 
customed to be in blue water. Regularly 
every year the Atlantic ships have been 
wont in the early winter to leave the home 
coast and steer southward for drill-grounds 
in the genial Caribbean, unvexed by cutting 
sleet and smothering fog. ‘Then in the spring 
the fleet has followed the sun northward, 
constantly maneuvering and regularly exer- 
cising in that practice with the guns which 
has won for our present crews such a won- 
derful proficiency in marksmanship. 

This long voyage around South America 
has been made at the ordinary cruising speed 
of about ten knots an hour, and after a run 
of from eight to fifteen days at sea the bat- 
tleships have had from five to ten days in 
the various ports of call, at Trinidad, Rio 
de Janeiro, Punta Arenas, and Callao. They 
have not been steaming all the time, and 
though they have consumed a very great 
quantity of coal, they would have used much 
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cities of the Mississippi 
Valley. Though these 
young men have the 
requisite “ fighting 
edge” and are of fine 
physical and mental 
quality, there is no 
denying that in any 


ie 


Ss. 


OCEAN 


would be regarded as 
exceedingly raw mate- 
rial, too untrained and 
unseasoned to be ac- 
cepted for service on a 
cruising man-of-war. 
They manage these 
things _ differently 
abroad. Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, 
Italy—all the Eu- 
ropean maritime pow- 
ers with the possible 
exception of Russia,— 
draw their recruits for 
their war fleets from 
jf their native maritime 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE TAKENBY THE ATLANTIC FLEET FROM HAMP- 
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coal on their usual winter drill-grounds in 
the Caribbean or the Gulf of Mexico. 

The chief difference is that the coal which 
the fleet has burned in this voyage of circum- 
navigation has been sent out a long distance 
from the United States, partly in naval but 
mostly in commercial colliers, at a large cost 
for transportation; so that ton for ton it has 
involved a far higher price than if it had 
been delivered to the fleet at such a nearby 
base as Guantanamo, on the southeastern 
coast of Cuba. This enhanced cost of the 
coal supply, estimated at about $1,000,000, 
represents, therefore, most of the actual net 
cost to the Treasury of the United States of 
this great and important expedition. 


A GREAT GAIN IN EFFICIENCY. 


Against this sum,—less than a single day’s 
revenue of our Government,—is to be set, 
in the first place, to the credit of the nation, 
a gain in the sheer efficiency of the battleship 
crews, as reported to the Navy Department, 
of 100 per cent. A very large proportion of 
the 13,700 enlisted men of the fleet were 
making their first voyage in foreign waters. 
Hundreds of them were fresh from the farms 
and ranches of the Far West and Southwest 
and the railroad towns and manufacturing 


population,—from the 
hardy men of their fish- 
eries and their ocean- 
going merchant ships. ‘Time was when the 
United States did the same. But that was 
when we possessed a great merchant navy and 
a small fighting navy, and incomparably the 
best maritime population of the world. These 
resolute and hardy men, Americans of the 
Americans, have well-nigh disappeared, like 
the ships they sailed in, from the iron coast 
of New England and the sea towns of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. Such men as we still draw 
from that old sailor-stock are the best men 
we have, the best men beneath the flag of 
any nation. But they are too few and our 
new navy is large, and to man our ships we 
have to go far from the sea and take will- 
ing but awkward recruits from the inland 
empire between the Alleghenies and the 
Rocky Mountains. This plan has the im- 
portant result of genuinely nationalizing the 
naval service of the country, but it unde- 
niably puts a severe strain at first upon the 
officers of the navy, far too few in number, 
and upon the small nucleus of thoroughly 
trained and competent sailormen. Out of 
the 33,027 men in the navy on June 30, 1907, 
no fewer than 25,761 were serving their 
first enlistment. 

The crews of most of the sixteen battle- 
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ships which sailed from Hampton Roads un- 
der Admiral Evans’ flag on December 16 
last bore an unsatisfactory aspect to the sea- 
bred observer. ‘There were too many “ ten- 
derfeet”’ aboard,—to use an_ expressive 
phrase of the Western country, no truer of 
a Massachusetts lad on an Oklahoma ranch 
than of an Oklahoma lad on a ship-of-the- 
line in the North Atlantic. The berth-decks 
and forecastles of these ponderous armor- 
clads, our first line of defense, looked too 
much like the training ships of the apprentice 
squadrons. The “style” of the crews was 
too light, too juvenile. But nothing has 
changed all this so surely and so thoroughly 
as a hundred days’ voyage around the south- 
ern hemisphere, twice crossing the equator, 
threading the treacherous straits, and facing 
the strange skies and strange waters of those 
distant latitudes. Officers of the fleet in their 
reports are enthusiastic over the transfor- 
mation wrought in their young and un- 
trained men by the steady, systematic, whole- 
some discipline enforced by the admiral-com- 
manding and the keen spirit of emulation 
aroused among the several ships. The 100 
days have brought, it is declared, a 100 per 
cent. increase in seamanlike efficiency. A 
smaller fleet on the familiar drill-grounds of 
the Caribbean could have had no such stimu- 
lus and achieved no such progress as has 
this great fleet, every man of which has felt 
that the eyes of the nation at home were fol- 
lowing him, and that however modest his 
station he must bear himself worthily as an 
American sailor in the stoutest squadrons that 
ever flew the Stars and Stripes. 


CLOSER INTERNATIONAL BONDS. 


Another advantage, and a great one, of 
this unique cruise is the cordial welcome and 
closer acquaintance which it has evoked from 
the governments and peoples of the chief re- 
publics of Latin-America. ‘To the Brazilians, 
the Argentines, the Chileans, and the Peru- 
vians the mighty Republic of the north is a 
mere name, or a dim figure, powerful and 
honored, perhaps, but not actually known. 
For long years there has been little or no 
visible evidence of the wealth or authority 
of the United States in the chief South 
American seaports. An occasional cruiser 
has called there, or a lumber barque or 
schooner from New England, or a Cape 
Horn clipper, broken-winged and distressed. 

Out of 2000 ships that entered and cleared 
at the great Argentine port of Buenos 
Ayres in the first ten months of 1907 only 
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six small sailing vessels were American. All 
these southern ports are constantly visited by 
swift and stately liners flying the flags of the 
maritime powers of Europe, tangible signs 
of the commercial enterprise and ocean 
strength of the Old World. Not one Amer- 
ican steamship,—mail carrier or cargo boat, 
—runs to either coast of South America be- 
yond the latitude of the Orinoco River. 
“During the past summer,” said Secretary 
Root on his return from his southern mission 
in 1906, “I entered the ports of Para, Per- 
nambuco, Bahia, Rio de~ Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Bahia Blanca, 
Punta Arenas, Loto, Valparaiso, Coquimbo, 
Tocopilla, Callao, and Cartagena,—all of 
the great ports and a large proportion of the 
secondary ports of the southern continent. 
I saw only one ship, besides the cruiser that 
carried me, flying the American flag.” The 
most important United States mails for 
Brazil and Argentina are sent out via Europe. 
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To the keen, imaginative Latin-Americans 
this strange absence of the North American 
flag from the marts and highways of the 
ocean seems a token of weakness and timidity, 
a confession of surrender, on the part of the 
mightiest nation in the world. It has ap- 
peared to even the friendliest of our south- 
ern neighbors that it verged on opera bouffe 
for the Washington government to proclaim 
the Monroe Doctrine in the face of Europe, 
and then to depend upon Europe for the 
means of postal and commercial communica- 
tion with the southern republics to which that 
doctrine was supposed to apply. To a de- 
gree, at least, the voyage of our battleship 
fleet will lessen the unfortunate impression 
that the North American Republic, invin- 
cible on the land, is invisible on the sea. All 
of Latin-America now knows that the 
United States is in a position to enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine if need be by a navy of 
the first rank, albeit this navy had to beg 
and borrow from Europe the fleet of com- 
mercial colliers,—British, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Italiann—without which the long 
voyage could not have been accomplished. 

Everywhere the white battleships have 
been received in the southern ports with that 
fine courtesy, that eager, abounding hospi- 
tality, which our Latin neighbors know so 
well and practice with such perfect art. 
There is not a thoughtful officer or man of 
the fleet who does not frankly recognize, 
after seeing with his own eyes those south- 
ern republics and their peoples, that, as Sec- 
retary Root has said, ‘‘ the South Americans 
are our superiors in some respects,” though 
“we are their superiors in other respects,” 
and that on that southern continent there 
has developed a very high and noble civiliza- 
tion, of which in many things we have much 
to learn. ‘The voyage of the battleship fleet 
was a fit sequel to the significant embassy 
of our great Minister of State, and it has 
drawn the northern and southern continents 
together in a new and strong mutual respect 
and understanding. 


A CREDIT TO OUR NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Though through all the months of the 
voyage criticism at home has raged fiercely 
about the heads of our naval administra- 
tion, and the country has been pained and 
-insettled by angry controversies among naval 
officers on shore duty, yet it must be acknowl- 
edged that the fairest and most conclusive 
test of a naval system is the actual results 
produced. Manifestly it was not a funda- 
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mentally weak and wrong, though it may in 
some details be far from a perfect, system 
which has built, equipped, and administered 
the line-of-battle now anchored, after its 
triumphant voyage, in Magdalena Bay. 
Though more than half of the ships were 
new, and three of them actually in the first 
months of their commission, the fleet was 
complete and prepared for its departure from 
Hampton Roads on schedule time. If the 
country knew the bewildering complexity of 
the vast equipment of a modern battleship 
it would realize better what this readiness 
means. 

Then there has been no delay of conse- 
quence in the entire long journey. The in- 
dispensable fuel has been found where it was 
wanted. The machinery of the ships has per- 
formed well. The health of the crews has 
remained sound, and, indeed, their vigor has 
steadily improved. ‘Though many of the 
men were new to their ships and new to the 
sea, a degree of comfort and contentment 
extraordinary on such a long voyage has pre- 
vailed, and there have been singularly few 
desertions. ‘These are honest, unmistakable 
facts to be set down to the credit, not only 
of the officers of the fleet and of the men 
themselves, but of the naval administration 
in Washington. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


It is a fortunate thing that one of the 
heroes of the nation, an American of world- 
wide fame, has led the great fleet on its long 
cruise, and so has fitly crowned a splendid 
career of almost half a century in the nation’s 
service. Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans,— 
well deserving of a higher rank,—entered 
Annapolis, a Virginia lad of fourteen, in 
1860. Those were years when the lads of 
theenavy quickly became men. At fifteen as a 
cadet he helped to save “ Old Ironsides”’ and 
remove her to a safe anchorage in the North, 
and at seventeen he was a watch officer of a 
steam frigate. Desperately wounded at the 
storming of Fort Fisher, young Evans was 
saved to life and to the service as by a miracle, 
and in the long years of peace that followed 
he was one of the ardent and ambitious ofh- 
cers who kept alive the superb discipline and 
“smartness? of the American naval serv- 
ice, in spite of antiquated guns and decaying 
wooden ships, Congressional neglect, and sul- 
len popular indifference. 

But reward came to him and to men like 
him in the new steel navy, one of whose first 
ships, the Yorktown, he commanded in a 
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brilliant cruise over the same route just tra- 
versed by his armored squadrons. It was 
his further distinction, as a full captain, to 
have charge of the New York, first of our 
large armored-cruiser class, and to bring 
out the Indiana, pioneer of our first-class 
battleships. In the war with Spain Cap- 
tain Evans was designated by Secretary 
Long to command the new Jowa, largest 
and fastest of our ships-of-the-line, and 
it was in this splendid vessel that he 
served through the long blockade and in the 
thick of the final victorious sea-fight of San- 
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tiago. It was to the Jowa’s hospitable deck 
that Admiral Cervera was brought, wounded 
and a prisoner, after the destruction of his 
flagship and her consorts. 

Admiral Evans by his service in war and 
peace was honestly entitled to the proud 
command of the great battleship fleet in its 
sweep from the Atlantic to the Pacific,—a 
command which he will soon relinquish on 
retirement for age. For it is Admiral Evans 
more than any other man who has made the 
battleship fleet what it is to-day in the pre- 
cision of its discipline and in its terrible war- 
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like efficiency. As admiral-commanding on 
the Atlantic station he has seen the great fleet 
grow for several years, while ship after ship 
has joined his flag after her “ shaking-down ” 
cruise, from the yard of her builders. He 
has schooled ships and men by hard, con- 
stant drilling and maneuvering, summer and 
winter, up and down our Atlantic Coast, un- 
til what was at first merely a powerful col- 
lection of individual fighting units has been 
welded gradually into a compact, controlled 
battle-line, as responsive to his signals as a 
great locomotive to the hand of its engineer, 
and a thunderbolt to launch against an enemy. 

The career and the character of Admiral 
Evans are vivid proof that America is still 
producing men with the old racial genius for 
the sea,—and officers of this type are, after 
all, as indispensable to the nation as the 
mightiest ships and guns which our work- 
shops can fabricate; for the human factor in 
national defense, in naval warfare, has grown 
and not lost in importance since the days of 
spars and canvas, of wooden walls and 
smooth-bore artillery. 














AN IMPROVED NATURALIZATION SYSTEM. 


BY ALFORD W. COOLEY. 


(Assistant Attorney-General of the United States.) 


HE critics of Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
zeal in their chosen field of endeavor 

can hardly be questioned, and his no less ear- 
nest and loyal champions, have devoted so 
much time and attracted so much attention 
to a few great features of the policies which 
are associated with his name, that certain 
notable achievements of his administration 
have passed almost unnoticed. Conspicuous 
among these is the reform of the naturaliza- 


tion laws. 
The conditions under which an. alien was 


converted into a citizen with substantially all 
the rights of a native-born prior to the enact- 
ment of*the law of June 29, 1906, cannot 
be better described than in the words of a 
judge in a Northern State, who in a letter 
to the Secretary of State, under date of Jan- 
uary 8, 1905, said: 


Applicants (for naturalization) come at any 
time, and are thus able to select a day when, by 
reason of little business, no others are present, 
and thus there is no publicity. No one gives 
the court any aid, and the political parties not 
only are of no assistance, but, on the contrary, 
are the principal obstacles to the proper en- 
forcement of the law, if it prevents their getting 
any party naturalized. Naturalization is prin- 
cipally a political question, some political party 
or some candidate being the instigator in a 
great majority of cases, which come mainly in 
connection with a campaign. These are 
no imaginary evils, for I have had bitter per- 
sonal experience with them all. The attempt 
was made last year to compel evening sessions 
for naturalization, which would of course de- 
stroy all effective ‘publicity, as no one would be 
present except those engaged in the business, 
who would not expose any frauds if they ob- 
served them. As to a remedy, the best thing 
would be for the United States to take the 
whole subject of naturalization into its own 
courts and administer it properly, under sys- 
tematic legislation. The most important 
act of a person’s life, save marriage, is natural- 
ization, and it is all out of due proportion to 
perform that act in a court devoted largely to 
the trifling and indecent affairs of the com- 
munity. It should not be ranked with disturb- 
ing the peace or keeping an unlicensed dog. 

Courts are now taking certificates of 
good moral character from convicts. 


In June, 1905, there were 5160 courts in 
the United States naturalizing aliens. Of 
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this number 157 were federal courts and 5003 
State courts. I spoke at the outset of a re- 
form in the naturalization laws. The real 
reform has been in the method of administra- 
tion. The laws themselves, though in sub- 
stance enacted over a century ago, were based 
on principles which have stood the test of 
time. 

The first naturalizaticn act, which was 
passed by the first Congress under the Con- 
stitution, was soon superseded by a second, 
framed by Madison, and passed in 1795. 
The principles laid down in this act form 
the foundation for the act of 1906. It re- 
quired that, 


An alien, to be admitted as a citizen of the 
United States, must forswear allegiance to every 
other sovereignty; must have lived in the United 
States for at least five years before his natural- 
ization; must be a man of good moral character 
and atiached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; must take the oath of 


allegiance, and must, if of an order of nobility, 


make express renunciation of his title. 


While* experience has shown that these 
principles are sound, the law had the fatal 
defect of depending on no one for its en- 
forcement, and of failing to provide any sys- 
tem of supervision. 

In 1884 President Arthur urged the estab- 
lishment of a federal bureau wherein should 
be kept the records of all naturalizations, 
both in federal and in State courts. This 
recommendation was repeated by President 
Cleveland in 1885. No action was taken, 
and no further attempt to secure action was 
made until 1904, when President Roosevelt 
again referred to the matter in an annual 
message, following up his recommendation by 
the appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate and report to him upon the subject of 
naturalization in the United States. The 
commissioners appointed were Milton D. 
Purdy, of the Department of Justice; Gail- 
lard Hunt, of the Department of State, and 
Richard K. Campbell, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. On November 8, 
1905, the commission presented a report, set- 
ting forth its conclusions, and submitting 
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drafts of two bills. This report set forth with 
great clearness the changes necessary to pre- 
vent citizenship of the United States from be- 
ing regarded as a thing of so little value that 
it could be acquired by any one who chose 
to ask for it. It showed that although 
about 100,000 aliens were naturalized an- 
nually the hearings on the applications were 
conducted in the most perfunctory way. 
Even if a judge honestly desired to enforce 
the law, and to exclude those who from igno- 
rance or from other causes were unfitted to 
exercise the rights of citizenship, he received 
no assistance, and it was only in the cases 
of the most ignorant that a necessarily cur- 
sory cross-examination disclosed facts which 
justified him in denying the application. And 
it was unfortunately true that in many in- 
stances the judges were indifferent or worse. 
The public conscience gradually became so 
hardened that but little attention was paid 
to the sporadic complaints made. 

In 1844 a committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Louisiana did undertake an 
investigation, as a result of which Judge B. 
C. Elliot, of the city court of Lafayette, 
La., was impeached, convicted, and dismissed 
from the bench, the committee stating “ that 
he has suffered the temple of justice to be 
converted into a trading-shop for the sale of 
spurious naturalization certificates, and that 
he has permitted the law, which he was 
sworn to administer in its purity, to be de- 
graded into an instrument of fraud and 
political corruption.” That this cannot be 
regarded as symptomatic of a condition which 
no longer exists is evidenced by the fact that, 
during the discussion of the act of 1906, one 
of the opponents of the bill, a former judge 
in a Western State, gave as a reason why no 
more careful method of naturalization should 
be required, that he had himself found it pos- 
sible to admit 600 to citizenship in one day. 
Of late years there have, however, been cer- 
tain causes tending to make frauds less fre- 
quent and less flagrant. The inducing cause 
of such practices has almost invariably been 
the desire to secure political advantage. 
Among other things the cost and uncertain 
advantage of securing fraudulent naturaliza- 
tions, owing to ballot-reform laws, have had 
a healthy influence. 

Both as an indication of the stupendous 
character of the frauds, and of the change 
for the better even before the act of 1906, a 
comparison of conditions in 1868*and in 1902 
1s not without interest. The best place to 
institute such comparison is in New York 
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City. It was there that the greatest frauds 
were to be found. In 1868 the estimated 
population was 800,000 and the estimated 
naturalizations were 58,000; in 1902 the 
estimated population was 3,500,000 and the 
actual number of naturalizations was 11,177. 

When it is realized that in 1900 35 per 
cent. of the total vote of New York City 
was cast by naturalized citizens, the vital con- 
sequence of the subject under discussion is 
immediately apparent. 

With these conditions confronting it, the 
Purdy commission set to work to find a rem- 
edy. With wise conservatism its members 
took as the groundwork for a new bill the 
many ‘excellent features of the existing 
statutes. Obviously the first point to con- 
sider was by whom naturalization should 
be conferred. Should this be done as for- 
merly by the courts or, as in practically all 
foreign countries, by an administrative officer ? 
While the latter course had many advan- 
tages, it meant the creation of a vast and ex- 
pensive machine and a radical departure from 
the established practice of nearly a century 
and a quarter of national life. The com- 
mission decided to keep the work in the hands 
of the courts. To attempt to confine it to 
the federal courts would have worked a great 
injustice on many worthy applicants for cit- 
izenship, since the federal courts sit at but a 
tew points in each State, and applicants 
would frequently have been obliged to travel 
long distances to attend court. The plan 
finally adopted by Congress, which modified 
slightly the recommendations of the commis- 
sion, was to vest jurisdiction in naturaliza- 
tion proceedings in federal courts generally 
and in such State courts of record as had 
jurisdiction in actions both at law and equity 
in which the amount in controversy was un- 
limited. There are now 2065 courts in the 
United States which have jurisdiction in nat- 
uralization proceedings. 

Under the old laws each State Legisla- 
ture and each district or circuit court of the 
United States fixed its own fees for natural- 
ization work. In New York the fee for 
issuing the certificate of declaration of in- 
tention was 20 cents, and for naturalization 
50 cents. Massachusetts allowed a fee of $1 
for the declaration, 1nd of $3 for naturaliza- 
tion. In certain Southern States $5 was the 
usual charge, while a court in Nevada made 
the fee $10. The Purdy commission recom- 
mended a total charge of $7. Congress, how- 
ever, cut it down to $5. 

As to the actual proceedings leading to 
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the securing of a certificate of citizenship, 
Congress provided that the alien should, 
at least two years before his admission and 
after he had reached the age of eighteen, file 
with the clerk of a court having jurisdiction 
a declaration of his intention to become a 
citizen. ‘This declaration is to be followed 
within a period of not less than two nor more 
than seven years after it is filed by a petition, 
which must be filed in duplicate. One copy 
of the petition is retained by the clerk of the 
court, and the other must be immediately for- 
warded to the central bureau created by the 
act and made part of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. 

The act of 1906 contains a further pro- 
vision previously unknown to the naturaliza- 
tion laws. Every applicant must be able to 
speak English. ‘To insure the meeting of 
this requirement it was enacted that the peti- 
tion should be filed in the applicant’s own 
handwriting, setting forth his name, resi- 
dence, etc., and further stating the time and 
place he entered the United States. If the 
entry was made at a port, the name of the 
vessel on which the applicant arrived must 
also be given. The Bureau of Immigration 
now keeps a record of the arrival of all aliens. 
By a simple system of checking, the natural- 
ization of those who have not resided in the 
country for the five years required by the stat- 
ute can be prevented. 

If the applicant is married the petition 
must give the name of his wife and of such 
children as are living at the time the peti- 
tion is filed, and must allege that the ap- 
plicant is not an anarchist or a polygamist, 
that he intends to .become a citizen, and 
that he renounces allegiance to every for- 
eign government. He must also make oath 
that he intends to reside permanently in the 
_ United States. This last requirement marks 
a reform the importance of which can hardly 
be overestimated. For years the Department 
of State has been embarrassed by the claims 
for protection of persons who, after securing 
certificates of naturalization, return to a for- 
eign country, and, neglecting the duties of 
citizenship, demand all its benefits. Any cer- 
tificate acquired for this purpose is now 
tainted with fraud and can be canceled by the 
courts. 

The petition must further be verified by 
two witnesses who are themselves citizens, 
and who must swear that they have known 
the applicant as a resident of the United 
States and of the State for the required 
period. ‘They must also certify that the peti- 


tioner is a man of good moral character and 
in every way qualified to become a citizen 
of the United States. Finally, the law re- 
quires that with the petition shall be filed a 
certificate from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor showing the time, place, 
and manner of petitioner’s arrival in the 
United States. 

There can be no final hearing until at least 
ninety days have elapsed from the time the 
petition is filed. At such final hearing the 
United States is given the right to appear for 
the purpose of cross-examining the petitioner 
and his witnesses and of introducing evidence 
affecting his right to citizenship, and in gen- 
eral taking such steps as may be necessary 
to prevent improper and fraudulent natural- 
ization. 

By the creation of the central bureau, to- 
gether with the opportunity to examine every 
petition filed and the right granted to the 
Government to appear in naturalization pro- 
ceedings, it can be made possible to prevent 
the recurrence of the frauds which have been 
so discreditable to us as a nation. 

To accomplish this result some machinery 
is necessary. A mere naked right to appear 
in a naturalization proceeding is of little 
value if the lawyer representing the Govern- 
ment is furnished with no evidence on which 
the right of the petition to citizenship can 
be contested ; and as a matter of fact the utter 
futility of directing a United States district- 
attorney to appear in a proceeding of which 
he knew nothing on the mere chance that he 
might develop something on cross-examina- 
tion soon became apparent. 

In the effort to carry out the manifest pur- 
pose of the law the courts and the district- 
attorneys’ offices were swamped, and appli- 
cants put to unwarrantable delay in having 
their cases heard. The law of 1906, which 
marked so great a step forward, was in dan- 
ger not only of being nullified but also of 
being made so unpopular that its subsequent 
enforcement would be a matter of great dif_i- 
culty. In this emergency the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the Department of Commerce and 
Labor joined in an appeal to Congress. A 
tentative appropriation of $100,000, which 
has since been supplemented by a further ap- 
propriation of $90,000, resulted. 

The Department of Justice set to work to 
create an organization the function of which 
should be to make a preliminary investiga- 
tion of every petition filed and to report such 
facts as might be material to a law officer of 
the Government. 
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The country was accordingly divided into 
districts consisting of from three to five 
States each, and an office in charge of an 
assistant United States attorney established 
at some central point in each district. At- 
tached to every one of these offices are a 
number of examiners, who, on receipt of 
notice from the central bureau in Washing- 
ton of the filing of a petition in a court within 
the district to which they are assigned, inter- 
view the applicant and his witnesses, and take 
such other steps as may be necessary to put 
the assistant attorney in possession of such 
information as may enable him properly to 
present the case to the court. 

Offices have been established at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Denver, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. With the location of 
an office at Dallas, and the assignment of two 
or three examiners to work in conjunction 
with the regular United States attorneys in 
the Southern States east of the Mississippi 
River, where the naturalization work is very 
light, the organization will be complete. On 
one thing the department has rigidly insisted. 
In making appointments to this service polit- 
ical considerations must play no part. ‘To 
adopt any other course is to court failure, 
and in one respect the Department of Justice 
has been singularly fortunate. It so happens 
that just at this time the work of the special 
examiners of pension claims is running out, 
and in the near future the Pension Bureau 
will be forced to lay off a number of men of 
trained capacity whose work for years has 
consisted of gathering evidence on which 
court proceedings could be based. Needless 
to say the experience of these men peculiarly 
fits them for the work of the naturalization 
bureau. ‘The department has been able to 
secure by transfer from the Pension Office a 
number of men whose records show that they 
are both by character and attainments fitted 
to carry on successfully the naturalization 
work which has been inaugurated. ‘The de- 
partment has furthermore secured through 
the courtesy of the Bureau of Immigration a 
few exceptionally competent immigrant in- 
spectors. With men of this caliber in the 
positions of greatest responsibility, and with 
the subordinate places filled by men carefully 
selected from eligible registers of the Civil 
Service Commission, it is confidently believed 
that the naturalization service will be a credit 
to the Government and will more than jus- 
tify its creation. 

The results already achieved go far to sub- 
stantiate this claim. From judges in every 
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section of the country come words of con- 
gratulation on what is being done. Not only 
is the time of the courts saved, but the 
judges are furnished with evidence on which 
they can pass intelligently upon the applica- 
tion rather than in the hit-or-miss style that 
formerly prevailed. If the preliminary in- 
vestigation by the examiner shows that the 
petitioner has reasonably met all the require- 
ments of the law, a few formal questions only 
are necessary before the oath of allegiance is 
administered and the certificate issued. | If, 
on the other hand, there are valid reasons 
why the petition should be denied or the hear- 
ing adjourned until the applicant can become 
more familiar with our institutions, the at- 
tention of the court can be quickly called to 
the reasons for such action. 

Nor is the department engaged merely in 
trying to make a record which will show by 
the number of applications rejected the effec- 
tiveness of its work. No man who by char- 
acter and sympathetic knowledge of our in- 
stitutions is fitted worthily to discharge the 
duties of American citizenship need fear that 
he will be rejected at the instance of the 
department. 

Many details remain to be perfected before 
the organization will be in condition to do its 
work effectively. ‘The department is not yet 
in a position where it can handle even current 
business, but, ultimately, now that the start 
has been made, it ought to be possible not 
only to prevent fraud in the future but to 
institute proceedings which shall result in 
canceling largeenumbers of certificates im- 
properly issued in the past. 

As a last word as to the importance of this 
work I cannot do better than quote from a 
letter recently written by the strong, wise 
man whose achievements in two great de- 
partments of the Government have filled the 


hearts of all Americans with pride: 
* * x * * 
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I hope that you will be able to carry through 
and obtain the necessary appropriations for the 
organization which you propose to make the 
(naturalization) act effective. It is high time 
that the people of the United States should be- 
gin to treat citizenship of the United States as a 
valuable right, and it is high time that our Gov- 
ernment should prevent that right from being 
obtained by fraud on the part of people who are 
not entitled to it. There has been such a vast 
amount of fraudulent naturalization in past 
years, the privilege of American citizenship has 
been so freely bought and sold and given away, 
that a positive and methodical campaign will be 
necessary to stop the process of corruption by 
which we are surrounded. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Extrau Root. 











THE NATION’S ANTI-DRINK CRUSADE, 
BY FERDINAND COWLE IGLEHART. 


N two-thirds of all the territory of the 
United States the saloon has been abol- 
ished by law. Forty years ago there were 
3,500,000 people living in territory where 
the sale of liquor was prohibited. Now 
there are 36,000,000 people under prohibi- 
tory law. Since that time the population of 
the country has scarcely doubled, while the 
population in prohibition territory has in- 
creased tenfold. ‘There are 20,000,000 peo- 
ple in the fourteen Southern States, 17,000,- 
ooo of whom are under prohibitory law in 
some form. In 1900 there were 18,000,000 
under prohibition in the United States; now 
there are 36,000,000. In eight months 
State-wide prohibition has cleared the saloon 
from an area as great as that of France. In 
that area there is a solid block of territory 
320 miles north and south by 720 miles east 
and west, in which on the first day of next 
January a bird can fly from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the bound- 
ary of Tennessee to the Gulf of Mexico, 
without looking down upon a legalized 
saloon. Great Britain and Ireland could be 
set down over this space without covering it. 
There would be 10,000 square miles of 
“ dry” territory left as a border. 

This is not the first wave of prohibition 
that has swept over the country. Fifty-four 
years ago there was one that swept over the 
Northern States with as great violence as 
the one that is now passing over the South. 
Then Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
- Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Del- 
aware, Michigan, Indiana, and Iowa, by acts 
of their legislatures, forbade the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. Nine Northern States went 
“dry” in a single year, the year 1855. 

The liquor men, dazed and frightened at 
the revolution, set themselves desperately to 
resist it. By one pretense or another there 
was widespread nullification of prohibition. 
One State after another receded from its 
radical action, until nearly all adopted the 
system of license. So that, up to a year ago, 
of the eighteen States that had tried the ex- 
periment of prohibition only three——Maine, 
Kansas, and North Dakota,—remained in 
the ranks, they having adopted constitutional 
prohibition. 


Will the present prohibition legislation be 
ephemeral like that of half a century ago or 
will it be permanent? ‘There is every reason 
to believe that it will be permanent. There 
were more elements of permanency in the 
earlier movement than appeared on the sur- 
face; for during all the years that the States 
were falling out of the prohibitory column 
the people were steadily removing the saloon 
by “ local option,” till-at the time there were 
but three prohibition States left the liquor 
traffic had been abolished from two-thirds of 
the territory occupied by one-half of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. Of the 36,- 
000,000 people who have expelled the saloon 
only 10,000,000 have done so by State pro- 
hibitory laws, and 26,000,000 have effected 
the removal by local option. 


GEORGIA, THE SOUTHERN PIONEER OF PRO- 
HIBITION. 


Last summer Georgia became the first 
Southern State to adopt prohibition. At the 
close of the Civil War the free negro and 
the country saloon were bad companions, fos- 
tering a bad civilization. A law was passed 
forbidding the sale of liquor within three 
miles of a church or school. Then county 
local option was adopted, which drove the 
saloon from the farming districts and towns 
generally. But the jug trade from the 
“wet” into the “dry” counties became so 
great and annoying that the temperance peo- 
ple pushed the fight successfully into coun- 
ties containing cities. When the Georgia 
Legislature met in July last there was not 
the slightest idea in the mind of any friend 
or foe of whiskey that a prohibitory law 
would be enacted. The most that the en- 
thusiastic friends of temperance had hoped 
was that a bill would be passed allowing the 
people to vote on the question at some future 
time. But a local-option bill was passed in 
the Senate by a vote of 34 to 7, and in the 
House by a vote of 139 to 39. On the day 
of the final passage of the bill representatives 
of religious denominations and temperance 
organizations from all parts of the State as- 
sembled in the capitol grounds and building, 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union being very much in evidence. 
When the result was announced a scene of 
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indescribable enthusiasm was witnessed. The 
crowd spontaneously burst out into “ Praise 
God, from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 
Withered-faced old women clapped their 
hands and shouted aloud for joy; old men 
fell in one another’s arms and wept like 
children. Seaborn Wright, the leader of the 
prohibition forces in the Assembly, was 
placed on the shoulders of men and carried 
through the capitol, while the throng sang 
lustily, “Gloria in Excelsis.” Governor 
Hoke Smith promptly signed the bill, and 
has since vigorously enforced it. 

The Georgia law in reality affected only 
fifteen counties, as 135 of the 150 counties 
of the State had already gone “dry” by 
local option. 


OKLAHOMA’S ACTION. 


There was a very fierce contest over the. 


liquor question in Oklahoma. Congress in 
the enabling act required prohibition for 
twenty-one years in the Indian Territory 
section of the new State. In the election of 
delegates to the constitutional convention the 
liquor question was one of the foremost. 
Then the pressure was made by both sides 
on the delegates to incorporate or leave out 
of the constitution a prohibitory provision. 
The convention prepared a constitutional 
provision, but made it necessary for the peo- 
ple at the polls to determine whether they 
would make it a part of their constitution or 
not. After an exceedingly exciting contest 
the prohibitory provision was adopted and in- 
corporated into the constitution; and so 
Oklahoma,. the first State of the new cen- 
tury, and the youngest of Columbia’s daugh- 
ters, hastened to join her sister Georgia in 
the abolition of the saloon. 


ALABAMA JOINS THE PROCESSION. 


The wires had scarcely carried the word 
that the President had accepted the new State 
of Oklahoma, with its prohibition amend- 
ment, when the Legislature of Alabama 
passed a State prohibitory law, to take effect 
_ on January 1, 1909. The original excise law 
had been amended from year to year, allow- 
ing privileges of local option to special locali- 
ties, till the saloon had been driven out of 
twenty counties. As the sessions of the Leg- 
islature are only quadrennial, the anti-saloon 
people determined last winter to make the 
best of their opportunity and urge the pas- 
sage of radical temperance measures. Laws 
were passed allowing local option for coun- 
ties, preventing the shipment of liquors from 
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“wet” into “dry” territory, compelling 
temperance instruction in the public schools, 
and forbidding the sale of “hop jack” and 
other drinks containing a small percentage of 
alcohol. Governor Comer called a special 
session of the Legislature last November to 
consider the differences between the railroads 
and the State. He did not make any men- 
tion of the temperance question in his mes- 
sage, as he did not intend that it should be 
considered until the regular session three 
years hence. Because he did not make men- 
tion of it a two-thirds majority was required 
to carry such a measure. When the mem- 
bers arrived at Montgomery they would not 
give a single thought to the railroads till they 
had “ expressed ” the saloon out of the State 
by the adoption in the Senate of the House 
bill prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
liquors as a beverage by a vote of 32 to 2. 


STATE-WIDE PROHIBITION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


In Mississippi the country saloon was spoil- 
ing the negro, and instead of a three-mile 
limit, as in Alabama, the people pushed the 
saloon five miles away from a church or 
school, which cleared the farm districts of the . 
crossroads groggery. In 1886 they adopted 
local option and removed the saloon from the 
rural districts and from the small towns. 

When they came to their constitutional 
convention, the Prohibitionists tried very 
hard to get a prohibitory clause in the new 
constitution, but the Southern people were 
so bent on the question of the domination of 
the white man that they would not allow 
any other one to interfere. 

Up to a year ago the people, by local op- 
tion, had driven the saloon from sixty-nine 
out of the seventy-six counties, which in- 
cluded 90 per cent. of the territory of the 
State. A few weeks ago the Legislature 
met, and quietly and by almost a unanimous 
vote in both houses, adopted State prohibi- 
tion to take effect on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1909. 


NORTH CAROLINA TO VOTE THIS MONTH. 


It seemed a race between North Carolina 
and Mississippi to see which one should reach 
the goal of prohibition first. By the local- 
option laws the people of North Carolina 
had expelled the liquor traffic from sixty-two 
of the ninety-seven counties of the State and 
from all but thirty towns and cities of the 
same, 99 per cent. of the territory being 
“dry.” On January 28, this year, the House 
of Representatives at midnight passed the 
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Senate bill for a State election on prohibition 
the last Thursday in April, and on that day 
the people, without doubt, will make swift 
work of the abolition of the saloon there. Of 
the many earnest temperance workers Gover- 
nor Glenn is the most prominent and in- 
fluential. 


THE MOVEMENT IN TENNESSEE AND KEN- 
TUCKY. 


Tennessee, after fourteen years of hopeful 
warfare against the liquor trade, on Febru- 
ary I, 1907, passed the Pendleton liquor law, 
which made the Adams law general through- 
out the State, and has been the most power- 
ful factor in a swift movement toward the 
abolition of rum. ‘There were fierce contests 
for the abolition of the liquor traffic in the 
cities of Clarksville, Bristol, Knoxville, and 
Jackson. In these cities on Election Day 
men, women, and children marched through 
the streets singing temperance and religious 
songs, and filled the churches for services of 
prayer. All but five of the ninety-six coun- 
ties of the State are now “dry,” and only 
three cities—Memphis, Nashville, and Chat- 
tanooga,—remain “ wet.” 

The relation of Kentucky to the whiskey 
business, is a matter of surprise to the whole 
nation. The State has $160,000,000 invested 
in distilleries. “Through local-option legis- 
lation it has expelled the saloon from ninety- 
four out of 119 counties, from 370 towns of 
the 425 towns and cities, and from 97 per 
cent. of the territory of the whole State. The 
bitterest fight was carried down into’ Louis- 
ville, the headquarters of the- liquor forces. 
Because the Mayor of that city would not 
enforce the law closing the saloons on Sun- 
day charges were preferred against him, and 
Governor Beckham removed him. ‘The fight 
- there was well-nigh tragical. It became the 
issue for the next municipal election, and at 
the one held last fall James F. Grinstead 
was elected Mayor, defeating Owen Tyler, 
who stood for a repeal of the Sunday-closing 
law. In the last gubernatorial election the 
Anti-Saloon League forces thought they dis- 
covered a secret friendliness between the 
Democratic leaders and the whiskey forces of 
Louisville, and, though these leaders flatly 
denied the fact, the suspicion became strong 
enough to drive thousands of temperance peo- 
ple away from the Democratic party and elect 
Governor Augustus E. Willson and all the 
rest of the Republican ticket by a substantial 
majority. The jail-keepers of Kentucky re- 
cently appeared before the present Legislature 
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to ask for a special appropriation, assigning 
as the reason that the closing of the saloons 
had so diminished crime that they did not 
have prisoners enough left within the jail 
walls to furnish board money to apply on 
maintenance. Kentucky, like Tennessee, will 
vote for State prohibition whenever the peo- 
ple care to do so. 


IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


_ Virginia, the mother of States and states- 

men, is trying. hard to keep the swift pace 
the South has set toward prohibition. The 
Mann liquor law gave the first severe blow 
to the saloons of the State. It removed them 
from the rural districts. In a few years 
1000 saloons, or one-half of those in the 
State, have been abolished. Two-thirds of 
all the saloons now open are found in three 
cities, and one-half of all the “ wet” terri- 
tory is confined to Norfolk and its vicinity. 
Of the 140 incorporated ‘towns 120 are 
“dry.” Of the 100 counties seventy-three 
have no saloons. Some have, however, a dis- 
pensary or distillery here and there. ‘There 
are forty-six counties where no form of li- 
cense is issued. ‘There are five counties in 
the northern neck of Virginia in which the 
total number of the black population out- 
numbers the white and from which the sa- 
loons have been expelled, which furnish the 
most marvelous minimum of crime, the jails 
of the five counties having only three 
prisoners. 

Of the 1,000,000 inhabitants of West 
Virginia 700,000 have abolished the liquor 
trafic. Of the fifty-five counties, twenty- 
nine are “dry,” ten have drinking-places in 
but one town each, four counties have sa- 
loons in but two towns each, and two 
counties have saloons in three towns. The 
constitution of the State empowers the 
county commissioner to grant or refuse a 
liquor license. The Legislature has granted 
to the councils of certain cities and towns 
yw right to issue licenses, which they have 

one. 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND, 


The Legislature of Dekaware in March, 
1907, provided for a vote on November 5 on 
the question of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. One-half of the State, 
the counties of Kent and Sussex, went 
“dry”; the other half, rural Newcastle 
County and Wilmington, retained its rum. 

Maryland has expelled the saloon from 
one-half of its area, and from the environ- 
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ment of about one-third of its population. 
Of the twenty-six counties, ten are entirely 
“dry,” four are completely “‘ wet,” and the 
rest of the counties are “ wet” and “dry” 
in spots. Like some other States, Maryland 
has granted special local temperance legis- 
lation. Each county or district or village 
has asked for special laws. ‘There is a 
marked advance in temperance sentiment and 
action. Increased local-option privilege in- 
cluding the residential districts of cities is 
asked. Cardinal Gibbons recently wrote an 
open letter which is significant; in it he said: 
I believe that the right of people to determine 
by the operation of local-option laws whether 
saloons shall or shall not be closed in their re- 
spective communities is’ in harmony with the 
American principle of self-government. 


THE “ DISPENSARY” IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina has had the “ dispensary ” 
system in the sale of liquor for fourteen years. 
It is a system of State control of the liquor 
trafic. In 1896 Senator Tillman secured 
the incorporation of the dispensary into the 
State constitution. As a revenue producer, 
when honestly administered, the system is a 
success. As a moral measure the dispensary 
is a failure. Its record of: vice and crime 
shows an increase over the license system. 
The total excess for six years under the dis- 
pensary system over that of the license sys- 
tem was: Assaults, 1080; homicides, 157, 
and violations of the liquor law, 2051. For 
the six years following the introduction of 
the system there was an increase of 40 per 
cent. in assaults, and almost 100 per cent. 
increase in homicides, over the six preceding 
vears under license. The Carey-Cottigan 
bill killed the State dispensary, but as a com- 
promise it allows local option as to whether 
a reformed dispensary or prohibition shall be 
maintained. There are forty-one counties in 
the State, twenty-three having dispensaries, 
and eighteen being dry. 


LOCAL OPTION IN OTHER SOUTHERN STATES. 


The local-option law was put into the con- 
stitution of Florida in 1887. Of the forty- 
six counties in the State, thirty-three have 
prohibition and thirteen permit the sale of 
liquor. There are only twenty-two incor- 
porated towns which have saloons. Laws 
against selling in prohibited territory are 
very stringent. About three-fourths of the 
people in the State live under prohibitory 
law. Governor Broward is one of the 
strongest enemies of the saloon. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana has just 
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rendered a decision which guarantees the 
efficiency of the local-option bill amended in 
1902. Under that law, of the fifty-nine par- 
ishes in the State twenty-four have outlawed 
the saloon, and many other sections of the 
State have done the same. ‘The stronghold 
of rum, of course, is New Orleans, with its 
325,000 population and its 2000 drinking 
places. Notwithstanding this influence, two- 
thirds of the territory of the State has voted 
for prohibition. 

Texas, with its enormous area and almost 
3,000,000 of population, has waged a terri- 
ble battle against the bottle. Local option 
for many years has been very strong in the 
State, driving the saloon from one county 
after another. The temperance people are 
not well pleased with the Baskin-McGregor 
law, which they clain is rather friendly to 
the liquor interests. Of the 243 counties, 
147 are entirely “dry,” fifty-one are partly 
“dry,” and forty-five permit the sale of 
liquor. It is thought that seven-tenths of 
the voting population of the State will be 
ready to record itself in favor of State pro- 
hibition when the proposition shall be pre- 
sented. 

In Arkansas the people vote by wards, 
townships, and counties on the question 
whether liquor shall be sold or not. They 
also have a right by petition to forbid a 
saloon within three miles of a church or 
schoolhouse. A majority vote of all the in- 
habitants is required, which includes mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters over eighteen 
years old. The Legislature a year ago abol- 
ished crossroad country saloons, stopped 
liquor salesmen from going into prohibition 
territory with their goods, and the wholesale 
houses from advertising liquors in papers and 
circulars in territory where the sale of liquor 
is forbidden by law. Of the seventy-five 
counties, fifty-eight are dry. Eighty per cent. 
of the territory of the State has expelled the 
saloon. 

The heroic stand which Governor Folk 
took as prosecuting-attorney and as Gov- 
ernor against the lawless elements, not spar- 
ing the saloon, has had very much to do with 
the improvement in temperance sentiment 
in Missouri. That State has a local-option 
law, with a county unit excepting cities of 
2500, which vote independently. In “ wet” 
territory license may be obtained on a peti- 
tion of one-half of the taxpayers or upon the 
petition of two-thirds of the real-estate 
owners in a block. Of the 114 counties, 
forty-seven are now “dry.” Within the 
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past three years 700 saloons have gone out 
of business in St. Louis alone, as a result of 
Governor Folk’s stringent enforcement of 
the Sunday-closing law. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


In 1880 Kansas incorporated prohibition 
in its constitution. Directly opposite opin- 
ions of the success of the law are held. The 
liquor-dealers are greatly distressed over the 
failure of the law, and the people of the 
State generally hold that it is a success. 
Governor Hoch, of Kansas, in a recent let- 
ter, says: ‘I believe prohibition has been a 
great benefit to the State financially, intel- 
lectually, and morally. The State has $145,- 
000,000 in its banks, $83 per capita; pauper- 
ism is practically unknown; the prison has 
but little more than when the State had one- 
half its population.” 

Ohio has always had strong temperance 
sentiment. It was aroused in 1873 by the 
women’s crusade at Hillsborough under 
“Mother ” Thompson, which was the birth 
of the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union. In 1883 there was a canvass of a 
State prohibition amendment to the consti- 
tution, in which a majority of those voting 
on the question were for prohibition, but the 
proposition failed because a majority of all 
votes cast for the candidates on the ticket was 
required to secure the passage of the amend- 
ment. ‘The worst enemy the saloon in Ohio 
and America has appeared in 1893 when the 
Anti-Saloon League was organized. Under 
the leadership of Governor Foraker the Dow 
tax law was passed in 1886, which is now 
in operation. In 1888 the Beatty township 
local-option law was passed; in 1902 the 
Beal law, giving local option to cities and 
villages as a whole, was passed; in 1904 the 

‘Brannock law, and in 1906 another local- 
option law for residential districts in cities. 
Under these laws, 490 villages and cities have 
expelled the saloon. Of the 1376 townships, 
1150 have forbidden the liquor traffic, and 
over 400,000 people in the residential sec- 
tions of the great cities have abolished rum. 
About 68 per cent. of the territory is now 
“dry.” The Anti-Saloon League people of 
Ohio effected a political revolution which .was 
more marked than the one which took place at 
the last election in Kentucky. It was the de- 
feat of Governor Herrick on the Republican 
ticket by Governor Pattison as a punishment 
for his hostility to the local-option bill, and 
the election of Lieutenant-Governor Harris 
and the whole Republican ticket by 40,000 


majority as the reward for their pronounced 
friendliness to the bill. Governor Harris, 
who is now executive of Ohio, is one of the 
most persistentsenemies of the saloon. A few 
weeks ago the Rose bill extending local op- 
tion to counties as a unit passed both houses 
of the Legislature and became a law, under 
which it is understood that seventy out of the 
eighty-eight counties of the State will expel 
the saloon. 

The people of the Hoosier State are about 
as enthusiastic on the subject of temperance 
as they are in Ohio. In Indiana the reform- 
ers have their victories though the Moore 
law, which forbids the saloon by a popular 
remonstrance. By its use 219 townships and 
twenty-seven city wards, considerably more 
than one-fifth of the population of the State, 
have banished their saloons. Seven hundred 
and fifty saloons have been either closed or 
prevented by these remonstrances. ‘There are 
now 683 “dry” townships out of a total of 
1016. The 5000 saloons are confined to 333 
townships; and in seventy-two out of nine- 
ty-two counties the majority of the voters 
have recorded themselves against the saloon. 
The drastic “ Blind Tiger ” law has been of 
great service to the reformers. Governor 
Hanly is one of the most enthusiastic and un- 
compromising enemies of the liquor traffic in 
the United States. 

The liquor power is very strongly in- 
trenched in the State of Illinois. Chicago 
has as many saloons as all of the fourteen 
Southern States combined. Until the passage 
of the local-option bill about a year ago there 
was nothing but a city and village dramshop 
law, and the people had no voice on the saloon 
question. Under the new law the people 
of every township in the State may vote upon 
the question of saloon or no saloon in the en- 
tire township. A large number of towns and 
cities voted no-license at the election last 
autumn; and within a year sixteen “ dry” 
counties have been added to the ten which 
already existed, making twenty-six in all. 
The saloon has been expelled from the resi- 
dential districts in cities. The Board of Al- 
dermen of Chicago a few weeks ago refused 
to issue license to sell liquor to a district one 
square mile in extent in the southwestern 
portion of the city, and it is understood that 
there are at least ten square miles of territory 
inside the city limits of Chicago where the 
saloon is forbidden by law. 

The enormous brewery interests of Mil- 
waukee put up a desperate fight for the pos- 
session of the Legislature of Wisconsin a year 
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ago, on the platform of the repeal of every 
restrictive law, but failed. A residence-dis- 
trict option bill passed the Legislature almost 
unanimously. ‘There is not a county in the 
State entirely “dry,” but local option in 
towns and cities has banished the drink traffic 
from one-half of the geographical territory of 
the State, from 708 of the 1454 towns and 
cities. 

Michigan is peninsular, with much marshy 
ground; there is only one “ dry” county out 
of the eighty-five in the State, and there are 
but fifty towns and cities out of 412 that have 
abolished the saloon. 

The people of Minnesota have a township 
local-option law, and an option for munic- 
ipalities organized under a village charter. 
One-fourth of the 525 municipalities of the 
State do not allow the sale of liquor. Twelve 
hundred of the 1800 organized townships 
have no saloons. Four hundred of the 600 
remaining “ wet ”’ townships have no saloons 
except those in the incorporated villages. 
About 45 per cent. of the population live 
under prohibitory law. Minneapolis has a 
patrol-limit system, which confines all the 
saloons within a small section in the business 
district and forbids the sale of intoxicants any- 
where else. ‘The most important feature of 
the temperance question in Minnesota is the 
strict enforcement of the excise laws. Mayor 
Robinson, of St. Cloud, was removed from 
office for a failure to close the saloons on 
Sunday. The decision of the Supreme Court 
frightened every mayor and officer of the 
law, and the result is that St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and every licensed city and town of 
the State is as tight as a drum on Sunday. 

In Iowa the people voted in favor of con- 
stitutional prohibition in. 1883. Upon a 
technicality the Supreme Court held the 
election void. The Legislature, however, 
passed a prohibitory statute. Because of 
difficulties attending its enforcement in the 
“river cities” of the State, a so-called 
“mulct ” law was passed, which permits a 
locality, upon petition of 65 per cent. of the 
voters, to secure an exception to the general 
prohibition. Of the ninety-nine counties only 
twenty-two grant liquor license, and of 1112 
towns and cities 975 forbid the sale of rum. 

In Nebraska ten counties out of ninety and 
450 out of 1000 towns and cities have voted 
out the saloon. 

South Dakota had prohibiton when admit- 
ted to the Union, but by local-option legis- 
lation has become a license State. Two out 
of the sixty-six counties and thirty of the 
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136 towns and cities have abolished the 
saloons. 

North Dakota retains the constitutional 
prohibition’ which it had when received into 
the Union. Judge Pollock expresses his es- 
timate of the value of prohibition to the State. 
He says: “‘ Our prosperity under prohibition 
is well-nigh phenomenal; the United States 
census reports show that North Dakota has 
the greatest wealth per capita of any State 
in the Union and that our farm earnings per 
capita are the greatest in the nation. We 
have $100 per capita in our savings-banks. 
The population of North Dakota has in- 
creased 70 per cent. in the last ten years.” 

Montana has much “dry” territory in 
the mountains and plains, but mainly because 
there are no inhabitants to make it “ wet.” 
Butte, the mining center, has been described 
as a large body of ready money surrounded by 
whiskey. ‘There is a county local-option law. 
A year ago a wineroom law was passed for- 
bidding a woman’s presence in a saloon as a 
barmaid, a patron, or companion of a patron. 
The “ ladies’ entrance” in evidence in all 
the license States has been abolished there. 

Wyoming is a rum stronghold. It is the 
fifth whiskey State in the Union. 

Colorado last year passed the Drake local- 
option bill, which gives local option to a 
municipality, ward, and precinct. Under the 
law the temperance forces, including the 
women, who have the right of suffrage, are 
waging a warfare against the enemy which 
promises to clear most of the drinking-places 
out of the State. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


In Idaho the temperance people asked of 
their Legislature and expected a local-option 
law, but instead they were given high license, 
with some option to the county commissioners 
in the granting of license to sell outside of 
incorporated cities. The State gives the 
municipality power to prohibit the sale of 
liquor by the passing of an ordinance. By 
such an ordinance Meridian, twelve miles 
from Boise, and some other cities have se- 
cured prohibition. 

Nevada in proportion to its population is 
at the head of the column of the rum States 
in America. It has a liquor-seller for every 
forty-nine inhabitants, while in Mississippi 
there is only one for every 3240 persons. 
There are more than sixty times as many 
liquor-dealers in Nevada as in Mississippi. 

In the.State of Washington a year ago the 
local-option bill was lost by a vote of 43 to 
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44. The attempt of the liquor men to pass 
a Sunday-opening law was defeated, and the 
reaction compelled the Sunday-closing of 
two-thirds of the saloons of the State, which 
had been wide open in defiance of law. 
Walla Walla, Tacoma with its 100,000, and 
Seattle with its 250,000 inhabitants, and 
most of the other cities are hermetically sealed 
on Sunday. 

In Oregon, of the thirty-three counties eight 
are dry, and seventy precincts in other coun- 
ties have abolished the saloon. 

California, with its saloons in San Fran- 
cisco and cther cities on the one side and ac- 
tive temperance people on the other, is the 
scene of a battle in which liquor bills are 
being defeated and restrictive measures are 
being adopted. 


THE EASTERN STATES. 


Maine is the mother of prohibition. Neal 
Dow was the father of the Maine law. It 
was enacted in 1851, repealed in 1856, re- 
enacted in 1858. In 1884 it became a part 
of the constitution of the State. “Two years 
ago it was only retained by a narrow major- 
ity, when Governor Cobb made the canvass 
and was elected on the issue. Despite illicit 
selling and encouragement to nullification 
upon the part of the politicians of both par- 
ties, the people of the State acknowledge the 
benefit of the system. Congressman Little- 
field in a recent address referred to the sin- 
gular material as well as mental and moral 
thrift of the State under prohibition. 

New Hampshire abandoned prohibition in 
1902. Six of the eleven cities and 183 out 
of the 224 towns are “dry.” The temper- 
ance people are for resubmission. 

Vermont abandoned prohibition in 1903. 
Two hundred and twenty-one of the 246 
towns have voted “ dry,” and three-fourths 
of the people live under prohibition. ‘The 
anti-saloon people are for resubmission and 
prohibition. 

Massachusetts has a long list of manufac- 
turing cities which have abolished the saloon, 
including Lynn, with its 78,000, and 
Worcester, with its 130,000 inhabitants. 
E-x-Governor Douglas was active in the cam- 
paign in his city of Brockton, which went 
“dry.” If the local-option bill for cities 
now urged on the Legislature should pass, 
Boston would expel the saloons from large 
districts in the city limits. 

Rum has a strong grip on Rhode Island. 
Since 1889 the State has been under local 
option. There are only sixteen towns that 


have abolished the saloon, and twenty-two 
towns and cities retain it. 

Connecticut has recently secured the en- 
actment of laws that are friendly to the tern- 
perance people. ‘There are ninety towns 
“dry ” and seventy-eight ‘‘ wet ” under local 
option. 

New Jersey’s liquor law is hostile to the 
temperance reformers. Charters of some 
cities allow certain protests, but there is vir- 
tually no local option. There is a tremen- 
dous conflict on now by the anti-saloon peo- 
ple for local option, which will probably be 
successful in the near future. 

New York is the headquarters for brewers 
and distillers. There are 30,000 retail 
liquor-dealers in the State. ‘They pay license 
fees of $19,000,000. ‘The State is under the 
Raines law, which allows local option in 
townships. A large number of new towns 
went “dry” at the last election. The ex- 
cise laws are much more stringently en- 
forced. A search-and-seizure bill and a bill 
for local option in cities have been intro- 
duced in the present Legislature, with a 
prospect of their passage. ‘The Rev. Dr. C. 
H. Parkhurst, representing the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, has just demanded 
of Governor Hughes the removal of Mayor 
McClellan and Police Commissioner Bing- 
ham on the charge of their refusal to enforce 
the excise law closing the saloons of New 
York City on Sunday. The Anti-Saloon 
League and kindred organizations are back- 
ing up Dr. Parkhurst in this demand. 

Pennsylvania, like New York, is behind 
most of the States in temperance reform. 
The Brooks license law is not satisfactory to 
the anti-saloon people. A local-option law 
asked for by them has been killed in the 
committees of the Legislature, so strong has 
the whisky power been upon it. 


WHAT HAS CAUSED THIS TEMPERANCE REV- 
OLUTION ? 


There are reasons why the South should 
take the lead in this prohibition movement. 
It was necessary to remove the saloon from 
the negro to save Southern industry and 
civilization. Booker T. Washington the 
other day said: “The abolition of the bar- 
room is a blessing to the negro second only 
to the abolition of slavery. Two-thirds of 
the mobs, lynchings, and burnings at the 
stake are the result of bad whiskey drunk by 
bad black men and bad white men.” Besides, 
the South is intensely American. In the 
fourteen Southern States there are but six- 
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teen: foreign-born persons to every 1000 in- 
habitants. In Ohio, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
there are 178 foreign-born persons to every 
1000 inhabitants. In the mountain districts 
of the.South, where the foreign-born popula- 
tion is the least in America, there are almost 
no drinking-places. The ‘ moonshiners ” 
hide in some of the mountain dens, but there 
are not twenty open saloons in the rural sec- 
tions of the mountains of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Arkansas. It is not so 
hard to get the liquor trafic away from so 
homogeneous a population. The Southern 
people are sentimental and enthusiastic, and 
do what they do with an intense enthusiasm. 
As a rule they have a deep religious instinct 
and the highest moral ideals. The territory 
is good ground for prohibition. 

But there are reasons deeper than this 
which have made such local success in the 
South, The negro question has had nothing to 
do with prohibition in Maine, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Ohio, nor Iowa. The 
work of abolishing the saloon meets with the 
least resistance in the plantation sections of 
the South and the rural districts of the 
North; but it is going on in the cities as 
well. In the manufacturing city of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Knoxville, Tenn., 
and in many of the manufacturing cities of 
New England and in large residential dis- 
tricts of Chicago and other cities the same 
conflict with the same spirit is being waged. 

The present temperance upheaval is the 
revolt of the American conscience against 
what it considers to be wrong. The Ameri- 
can saloon can blame itself largely for the 
present opposition to it; it is essentially bad. 
Aside from the inherent danger of the busi- 
ness under the wisest possible restraints, the 
liquor-dealers of the nation have set them- 
selves to do their very worst to provoke 
alarm. The saloons are the breeding-place 
of all kinds of vice and crime. In them the 
thieves, the murderers, ballot-box stuffers, 
grafters, purchasers of law, and the de- 
bauched find their education and protection; 
and from them the lawless hordes go forth to 
' prey upon society. The only wonder is that 
the people have stood this menace to our 
civilization as long as they have. 

While it is not universally so, it is too 
often the case that the saloon fosters and 
promotes the social evil. ‘The public senti- 
ment is greatly outraged at the intimate re- 
lationship between the saloon and the dis- 
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orderly house. The public is very angry 
because so many drinking-places are gam- 
bling hells. 

Another thing that has stirred the public 
against the liquor traffic has been the rela- 
tionship between the politician and the sa- 
loon. No feature of American public life is 
so abominable and discouraging as this open 
and notorious copartnership of the liquor 
trafic with politicians of all parties in the 
business of crime. It is an astounding fact 
that most of the great cities of the country 
are ruled by rum, and have been for a gen- 
eration or more. Every privilege for every 
kind of crime is bought and sold for money. 
Fabulous corruption-funds and thousands of 
the criminal classes are organized to hold up 
the public and compel it to deliver. ‘Three 
saloon-keepers of Chicago have absolute au- 
thority in Wards One and Eighteen, where 
the traffic in vice is maintained; and men of 
their stripe rule in some other wards; so that 
the political complexion of Chicago is deter- 
mined by the saloon influence. In New 
York City a large proportion of the Tam- 
many leaders who determine the policy 
of their party in the city and State are 
or have been saloon-keepers. In Philadel- 
phia and in some other cities the connection 
between the saloons and the political leaders 
of the opposite party is just as marked as it 
is in Chicago or New York. 

The liquor-dealers themselves confess to 
the badness of the present American saloon. 
Each class is charging the blame on the 
other. At a meeting of the Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City recently the blame was laid at the door 
of the retail liquor-dealers. It was charged 
that the saloons, many of them, were filthy 
dens, and that the business had to be re- 
formed or the people of the country would 
destroy them. ‘The retail -liquor-dealers in 
their conventions have been saying that the 
brewers in their greed for money have multi- 
plied the saloons beyond all reason, holding 
them down by their mortgages and making 
it impossible by the fierce competition which 
has been forced upon them to make a living 
and pay off the mortgages without introduc- 
ing the disorderly house and gambling rooms 
as annexes, putting up money for graft, and 
otherwise breaking the law. The brewers 
say the fault is with the distillers, the dis- 
tillers say the brewers are to blame. They 
both admit the public has a grievance. 

It is not only the badness of the American 
saloon that has caused this revolution, but 
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also the marked awakening of the public 
conscience against all kinds of wrong, and 
hence the saloon comes in for its share of 
rebukes and opposition. The temperance re- 
formers and organizations of the past and 
present have been exceedingly active, and 
each without an exception has been an im- 


portant factor in the. great moral upheaval - 


that is shaking down so many drinking- 
places. “The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the Good Templars, the Na- 
tional Temperance Publication Society, the 
third-party Prohibitionists, and the Nation- 
al Reform Bureau, and kindred societies 
have all been active in their fields; but the 
one organization which has done more than 
all others in giving wise direction and suc- 
cessful results to the present temperance rev- 
olution has been the Anti-Saloon League. It 
was founded at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1893, by 
the Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., a Con- 
gregational clergyman and son of an Episco- 
palian rector, who is now the chairman of 
the National Executive Committee and su- 
perintendent of the New York State League. 

The institution is compactly organized in 
forty-four States and Territories, with a na- 
tional, State, and district superintendency. 
It is interdenominational and omni-partisan. 
The Rev. Purley A. Baker, D.D., is the 
national superintendent. The league has 
conducted itself so wisely and honorably that 
it has commanded the universal respect of the 
churches of all denominations, many of the 
Catholic as well as Protestant. ‘There are 
few cities or towns in the United States in 
which there is not a representative of the 
league in some one or more of the churches 
on Sunday, presenting the cause and secur- 
ing help for its promotion. For thirteen 
years this quiet work has been going on on 
‘Sundays, besides that done on week days, and 
it is not necessary to go very far away from 
this unified sympathy and action of the 
Christian churches of America to find the 
chief cause of this tremendous moral up- 
heaval. There is scarcely a Legislature in 
session this year at which the Anti-Saloon 
I.eague does not have some measure or 
measures unfriendly to the liquor traffic, and 
the restrictive temperance legislation of most 
of the States for several years has been han- 
dled by official representatives of the Anti- 
Saloon League.’ Many rich men generously 
support this organization; but there are 300,- 
000 annual contributors to its campaign 
fund, which speaks loudly of the popular 
sympathy and power which it possesses. 


Many who are not members of any chyrch, 
or even total abstainers, commend and unite 
in the work of the league in the interest of 
law and order and of civic righteousness. 

This popular temperance sentiment has 
expressed itself in legislation at Washing- 
ton in the removal of the canteen from 
the army, of drink from soldiers’ homes and 
government buildings, and other measures, 
and in a bill now before Congress prevent- 
ing the shipment of liquors into States whose 
laws prohibit their sale. 

Will prohibition prohibit? Relatively, 
yes. Absolutely, no. Prohibition never does 
absolutely prohibit any form of crime,—that 
of murder, theft, arson, forgery, or perjury. 
The courts and jails all attest the truth of 
this. The contention of liquor-dealers that 
more rum is sold in a State under prohibi- 
tion than under license is hardly to be taken 
seriously, for if it were true they would be 
working for prohibition instead of shivering 
with fear and filling the papers and conven- 
tions with alarm at the tidal wave of prohi- 
bition and loudly calling for organized help 
to resist and prevent its destroying them. 

You cannot make men good by law,—so 
many people and papers are saying now. 
“Yes, you can!” No people on earth can 
be good without law and order; so good a 
type of a race as the Anglo-Saxon has to bind 
himself about with most stringent law to 
keep from becoming a very bad citizen. 
Fully one-half of all that is good or great in 
man has had to be beaten into him by au- 
thority. Gladstone said that the primary 
object of law is to make it easier for men to 
do right and harder for them to do wrong. 

Moral and political progress is always 
along the stages of advances and retreats. 
How long will this temperance movement 
continue without a reaction? No one can 
tell. Very likely till every State in the 
Union shall have tried the experiment of 
prohibition by local option or State action. 
While there are 114,000 more saloons than 
churches, while the liquor traffic continues 
to take into its treasury enough money each 
year to run eyery department of the federal 
Government,—executive, legislative, judicial, 
navy, army, postoffice, treasury, and every 
other interest,—the whiskey men will not 
surrender without a fierce and long struggle. 
But the present revolution will result in 
greatly reduced individual consumption of 
rum, in the manifest diminution of the sale 
of liquor, and in the destruction of the 
American saloon in its present form. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE STORY OF MAGDALENA BAY. 


[N DENTING the southwest coast of 

Lower California, a thousand full nau- 
tical miles from San Francisco and more 
than twice that distance from Panama, is a 
land-locked sheet of water fifteen miles in 
length and over twelve in breadth,—Mag- 
dalena Bay. Here in mid-March our Pacific 
fleet dropped anchor, and is now engaged in 
target practice in Lower California’s grim 
harbor of tragedy and romance. 

Not much has been written about this bay 
and its arid surroundings, but it is in truth 
dashed with the wild flavor of the romance 
of centuries. Inland from Magdalena Bay 
is desolate in the extreme. Undulating 
wastes of sand and cactus greet the traveler 
for upward of 200 miles before the mission 
sites of historic Todos Santos, La Paz, Do- 
lores del Sur, San Xavier, Commondu, and 
Purisima are encountered. ‘The ground is 
parched, the days are hot, and at night great 
fogs roll in and cloud the land until morn- 
ing, says Mr. Arthur W. North, in the 
Sunset Magazine for March. 

Europeans under Cortes first visited its 
shores, and were followed by voyagers from 
the Spanish main, galleons from the Philip- 
_ pines, buccaneers from England and _ the 
Netherlands, and American filibusters and 
whalers. Yet less than forty years ago the 
desolate region was owned by a New York 
syndicate presided over by Gen. John A. 
Logan, and financed by Belmont and Jerome. 
The harbor has few shoals, is well protected 
from gales, and is large enough to let the 
world’s navies ride at anchor on its bosom. 
Nevertheless, an incoming sail is an excep- 
tiony and the explanation is,—thirst, thirst, 
THIRST!! It lacks fresh water. 

Francisco de Ulloa came to Magdalena 
Bay on Christmas Day in 1539 in search 
of pearls and fell afoul of warlike savages 
instead. Juan Cabrillo followed and discov- 
ered that wood and water were not obtain- 
able. The restless pilot Viscaino made a 
similar discovery. ‘The sands of Magdalena 
Bay are supposed to contain the surplus 
riches of ravished treasure ships. In the 
eighteenth century came the intrepid Jesuits, 
but a single mission——San Louis Gonzaga, 


—fifty miles inland was their .total effort. 
The thirsty shores of Magdalena Bay drove 
these fearless pioneers away. 

With the nineteenth century smuggling be- 
came active on the surface of its placid 
v aters. A Spanish commercial embargo en- 
acted during the Napoleonic wars caused 
this “industry” to spring up. California 
sailors and natives of the mission centers ex- 
changed “commodities” without enriching 
the State revenues, which continued for al- 
most a third of a century, to the great joy 
of the natives and the immense advantage 
of shipping houses engaged in Pacific trade. 

Upon the outbreak of the Mexican War 
a detachment of American marines and two 
companies of New York volunteers were 
landed about 170 miles southeast of the har- 
bor, but the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
restored Lower California to Mexico. In 
1853 William Walker, “ Last of the Fili- 
busters,” anchored in Magdalena Bay. In 
1867 General Juarez conveyed to the Ameri- 
can syndicate aforementioned a section of 
Lower California, including this bay. J. 
Ross Browne in examining the transferred 
property wrote: “ Possibly a better point 
could not be selected for a naval depot.” 

Admiral George Dewey, then a young 
naval officer, visited Magdalena Bay in 1874, 
and verified the earlier experiences of all its 
visitors,—unquenchable_ thirst. He also 
commented on its spacious and safe harbor. 
A decade later another syndicate obtained a 
grant of land adjoining the bay and made a 
fortune from large crops of orchilla, a lichen 
which grows on the cactus and shrubs in- 
digenous to that section, and extremely val- 
uable in producing dyes. This company de- 
veloped a fine well, with a cistern and steam- 
pump, capable of supplying many thousands 
of gallons of water daily. 

Heretofore, permission has been given the 
United States to use the bay as a station for 
target practice, and on the departure of the 
White Squadron for the Pacific Mexico 
granted the federal authorities the privi- 
lege of establishing a coaling station and 
naval depot in Magdalena Bay for three 
years. At Man-of-War Cove are seventy- 
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five Mexicans, and this is the only shore 
settlement. Inland, at Matancita, is found 
a small cluster of houses occupied by the 
local manager of the company aforemen- 
tioned and his vaqueros and their families. 
Adjoining the grant, to the east, lies the 
hacienda, or plantation, of San Luis, a 100,- 
ooo-acre estate, the property of Don Benigno 


de la Toba, the descendant of one of the old- 
time Spanish governors of California, a gra- 
cious and stately gentleman, ‘vho receives 
feudal respect from twenty native families 
engaged in the care of his herds. The na- 
tives are hospitable and kindly, but filled with 
a dread of the Plains of Magdalena, which, 
they claim, “ are accursed of God.” 
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THE MORAL DIGNITY OF PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH. 


PROHIBITION in the South has to con- 

tend with two classes,—the ‘“ Alco- 
holics’”’ and the “ Academics,’—says Mr. 
John E. White in the Southern Workman 
for March. ‘The former are partisans 
through selfish motives, and the latter “ are 
those who have fallen in love with syllogisms 
and have some sort of records in the disputa- 
tious past.” They look upon prohibition as 
a decreed impossibility, and point to Maine 
and Kansas for proof. 

Southern prohibition, however, is some- 
thing different. It is not ordinary State 
prohibition, but an impulse of civilization, 
the outflow of the religious, educational, eco- 
nomic, social, and political resolution of 
Southern society. ‘‘ What is behind prohibi- 
tion in the South?” Religious interests and 
energies. A proposition to restore the liquor 
trafic would receive almost the same re- 
sponse from the churches as a proposition to 
restore a state church establishment. 

Educational forces are behind prohibition. 
An army of 20,000 teachers has been com- 
missioned to teach that the liquor traffic is 
an enemy to the personal and public wel- 
fare. The introduction of text-books on 
physiology into the schools was the inaugura- 
tion of the prohibition propaganda. ‘To the 
thousands of public-school teachers conse- 
crated to truth and consistency prohibition 
is moral and mental freedom. It ends for 
them a compromised relation to the public 
good which was revolting to many a sensi- 
tive conscience. 

The economic conscience is behind pro- 
hibition. The truth has at last been recog- 
nized in the South that the whiskey traffic be- 
longs to the category of economic wastes— 
floods, famines, wars, and disasters of na- 
ture. Industrial conditions forced this con- 
viction upon the people. The great need of 
the South is labor. It had everything else. 
Cotton it had, and, also, available cultivable 
land; but skilled labor was wanting. It 
learned that the real profit in cotton lay in 
its manufacture,—that a bale worth $40, by 
the addition of labor and brains in the fac- 
tory could sell for $400. It lacked the 
brains, and suddenly realized that whatever 
injured the sources of labor was an indus- 
trial enemy. Hence, industry’s fiat against 
liquor. “ There is a rank of men, indus- 
trialists and agriculturists, who have dreamed 
a dream of the South’s industrial future 
which they are bent on realizing. If the 


liquor traffic should ever attempt a return 
from outlawry it will find them on the line, 
standing side by side with the preachers and 
the teachers, with their guns in their hands.” 

The social peace and progress of the South 
are behind prohibition. The presence of 
8,000,000 negroes has operated as a tremen- 
dous incentive for prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. The Atlanta and Mississippi riots 
showed the dangers of the saloon. It was 
an attractive social center for the dangerous 
elements of Southern population,—the lower 
levels of both races. Following the racial 
lines from top to bottom, they converged at 
the saloon, which was situated in the acute 
angle of this inverted social pyramid. 

When they had been closed for a week in 
Atlanta, the people asked: ‘“‘ Why not a year 
and forever?” ‘The liquor traffic fostered 
and encouraged the depraved and criminal 
negro and the vengeful and _ irresponsible 
white. Of both the South is tired. So, the 
negro alone was not the only or chief cause 
for prohibition, although, admittedly, a pow- 
erful incentive. 

Proiibition is not on the defensive. It is 
a great, broad, deep movement of the most 
commanding proportions and with an inspi- 
ration at its heart. It has laid hold upon the 
spirit of Southern solidarity, and is making 
an appeal to patriotic imagination, to sec- 
tional pride, which is having a recognized 
effect on the national conscience. It will be 
recorded as the most important and influ- 
ential moral deed achieved in American civ- 
ilization during the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The spectacle of the South in making a 
demonstration of sufficient social moral cour- 
age to deal materially with the most power- 
ful enemy of the human race is immensely 
significant to humanity at large. Between 
the liquor traffic and its antagonists the bat- 
tle heretofore has been a draw. With 30,- 
000,000 people placed solidly in the balance 
against the liquor traffic the moral equilib- 
rium of the world will be disturbed and 
a world-awakening against the drink evil 
will follow. 

Prohibition in the South in the civic pro- 
gram as a final policy is an exhibition of rare 
moral courage,—an innovation in Anglo- 
Saxon human nature, in which the liquor 
traffic has always found a responsive chord. 
There is another aspect in the situation which 
is inspiring to those who take the South to 
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heart. It is that at last the Southern peo- 
ple are coming into a position of moral lead- 
ership in the nation. The South has taken a 
distinct step toward regaining its prestige in 


the national life, and is struggling once more 
for that which is good for everybody every- 
where. ‘This is clearly shown in Dr. Igle- 
hart’s summary (page 468). 





COST AND PROFITS OF STEEL-MAKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


VERY steel-making plant in this country 
shows a variance in the cost of a ton 
of steel. ‘The factors are varying and the 
whole situation too complex to permit of 
uniformity. Of course, its cost is the cost of 
the raw material, plus cost of labor, plus 
the capital and maintenance charges of the 
plant. Raw materials, however, may be 
bought in the open market or may be made 
by the user; hence the cost is different. 

If the iron is bought the market price must 
be paid, and this is 50 and sometimes 100 
per cent. more than the cost price. If it is 
not bought five cost factors must be noted: 
the three raw materials,—ore, fuel, and flux, 
—labor, and the cost of keeping up the plant. 
Ore price is dependent on what it may cost 
to get it to market, or what the purchaser 
can afford to pay for it. Both influences are 
usually present. Whether the iron smelter 
shall buy his ore in the open market and 
take the fluctuations as they come, or become 
his own ore producer and thereby get it at 
cost, is a very serious problem for his de- 
termination. 

There are various compromise methods 
between these extremes, says Mr. J. Russell 
Smith, in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for February. Leasing the mine on 
the basis of its contents is one of them. A 
cash sum is paid at the outset, and thereafter 
_ only as ore is removed. Another arrange- 
ment is a semi-partnership between the smel- 
ter and the miner. Pig-iron fluctuations 
have been so violent that a sliding scale has 
been evolved whereby high prices for iron 
necessitate high prices for ore, and vice versa. 
An advance of 2% or 5 cents per ton of ore 
is made for every 25 cents advance in iron 
prices according to one schedule. 

Fuel cost is analogous to ore cost. The 
smelter may buy coke or may make it him- 
self. ‘‘ There have been times when the 
Connellsville coke-maker exacted $8 a ton 
from the feverish iron smelters, who, under 
reversed market conditions, had induced him 
to part with it for $1 a ton.” It takes from 
one ton to one and one-third tons of coke 


to make a ton of iron, and the United States 
Steel Company can make it at $1 a ton. 
With coke selling elsewhere at $4 a ton, 
the profit of pig-iron sales on this basis alone 
is attractive. 

The limestone flux, which by its alkaline 
qualities hastens the melting process, is sub- 
ject to a varying range of prices which causes 
some iron-makers to pay twice as much as 
others. Labor cost is similarly variable and 
is dependent on organization, elimination of 
idleness, and economy in management. ‘The 
small blast furnace is handicapped herein. 
The wages of its engineers and laborers are 
the same whether its output is 200 or 600 
tons a day, or whether it is running on full 
time or on only two-thirds of its capacity. 
These industrial facts have been profoundly 
grasped by the great iron and steel makers. 
The labor cost of the Pittsburg mill is but 
$1 a ton, while that of a smaller plant is 
$2.10. 

Another factor for consideration is the 
disposition of the slag, of which a ton,— 
sometimes more,—is needed for every ton of 
iron. ‘This was a wasted by-product and 
cost money to remove. Now, fortunately, 
the cement-mills are using it in the manufac- 
ture of cement, and it is also being employed 
as broken stone for use in roofing and for 
ballast for railroads. ‘These discoveries will 
reduce further the cost of a ton of steel. 

The Steel Trust shows the results of in- 
tegration. Its subsidiary corporations keep 
their own accounts and at the end of the 
year hand over their profits to the “ great 
central throne,” which makes up the balance 
sheet of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Through its steamers and railways and 
mines it pockets all the profits of transpor- 
tation which the small independent iron- 
maker has to pay. It can transport its ore 
to Pittsburg for about $2 a ton, or about $3 
a ton of iron. Coke and limestone for a ton 
of iron cost less than $4. Labor and main- 
tenance cost $1. Total, $8. In 1906-’7 the 
prevailing price of iron was above $20 a ton, 
and that price had to be paid by the steel- 
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maker depending upon outside sources for 
his iron. ‘To convert iron into steel costs, 
in Pittsburg, from $3 to $3.50. In some 
districts it costs $7 for plants less efficient 
in construction, equipment, and operation. 
The cost of the Pittsburg ingot is, therefore, 
about $12 a ton. 

Rolling of raits from ingots costs in Pitts- 
burg $2, elsewhere $6 a ton. A modern 


steel plant costs $1,500,000, and will con- 
vert daily 1000 tons of ingots into steel rails, 
which cost in Pittsburg about $14 or $15. 
The ability of the Steel Trust to sell steel 
rails for $28 a ton, therefore, need not be 
questioned. Nor is it amazing that out of 
13,500,000 tons of steel ingots manufactured 
the trust could pay $147,000,000 in wages 
and earn $156,000,000 net, in 1906. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


RED, white, and green are the colors used 

by railroads in signaling. Respec- 
tively, they mean danger, safety, caution. 
When employed at night, as lights, they are 
not invariably satisfactory. Disastrous acci- 
dents have happened through mistaking these 
colors, each of which is translated by an en- 
gineer under conditions of uncommon men- 
tal stress. 

“Various duties that on an ocean steamer 
are distributed among helmsmen, lookout, 
engineer, and the officer on the bridge here 
fall chiefly upon a single man, and this where 
the care and instant judgment required seem 
at times to be not far below those needed for 
the guidance of a ship,” says Prof. George 
M. Stratton, of Johns Hopkins University, 
in the Popular Science Monthly for March. 
“The locomotive engineer must control 
a marvelously complex and _ ponderous 
piece of mechanism, keeping his sight and 
hearing and sense of shock so alive that 
amid the universe of whirl and_ glare 
and explosive rattles in which, for the time, 
he is centered, he can detect the foreign note 
or quiver that speaks of disarrangement. 
He must know that his outside lights are 
burning bright, that the water in the boiler 
is sufficient, that the airbrakes are in perfect 
working. He must from moment to moment 
glance at the hands of his watch, and must 
know exactly where he is upon the road. 
And yet all this while his eyes must hardly 
be taken from the darkness into which his 
engine rushes, to catch the first glimmer of 
the signal which is his guide.” 

Distance, fog, smoke, storm, low-burning 
of the lamp,—all make the reading of these 
signals at night one of extreme difficulty for 
the engineer. ‘“ White” is often the cause 
of costly collisions. Lights in houses, shin- 
ing through windows, and hanging lanterns 
on gates at street-crossings, are often mis- 
taken for “safety” signals, with disastrous 


AND THE COLOR SENSE. 


consequences. ‘‘ Green” is no more trust- 
worthy. Smoke has a serious effect on this 
color, making ineffectual the rays that give 
it a greenish cast, and rendering it indistin- 
guishable at a distance from white. It ap- 
pears as a pale and ambiguous light, and 
the danger of its obscuration is imminent. 
“Red” is also objectionable. The ruby 
glass by permitting none but the passage of 
reddish rays greatly reduces the brightness 
of the signal, leaving it, in many cases, about 
one-fifth as intense as when, by the signal 
mechanism, the red glass is removed from 
the front of the lamp. In a cluster of sig- 
nals equally remote white signals normally 
outshine to a marked degree the neighboring 
signals that are red. “ This, of itself,” says 
Professor Stratton, ‘‘ is an undesirable con- 
dition, since the sign of danger should of 
all be most outspoken.” From laboratory 
experiments, he adds, red light was never 
perceptible until the light was increased 
eighteen times the brightness required for 
white. On the average, an increase of thirty 
times is required. 

“We are accustomed to think of red as 
exceptionally impressive; and it truly is in 
many respects an effective light, attracting 
the attention when once the eye catches its 
strength. But at degrees of illumination 
that would be ample for some of the other 
colors it ceases to penetrate the mind. Red 
may some day come to be regarded as a dan- 
ger signal, with an unusual meaning to the 
words.” 

Since our eyesight detects two different 
features in objects,—their color and their 
spatial character, such as shape, position, 
and movement,—and a sense of “ place” 
and “ direction ” is early impressed on all of 
us, “the power to distinguish between rest 
and rapid movement of some conspicuous ob- 
ject would be the best to call upon in sig- 
naling.” Next to this, the simplest and least 
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erring of our visual perceptions is of large 
differences, like that between a vertical and 
a horizontal line or one aslant. ‘These sim- 
ple elements are used for day signals. ‘The 
writer recommends their adaptation to night 
signaling, using them as semi-luminous lines 
of light, lengthened and modified as_ re- 
quired. Spatial signals are used in the navy. 
Luminous lines and movable arms provided 
with a row of incandescent lights are em- 
ployed successfully to aid the eye at a con- 
siderable distance. 

Such lines of light he conténds, would 


free us from the treachery of the color sense, 
provide a symbol distinct from the usual win- 
dow or street lights, and prevent disasters 
from mistaking foreign lights for block sig- 
nals. Signals of this character would not be 
affected by smoke, fog, or storm, as far as 
their position is concerned. ‘They might be 
cut off, but could not be distorted. “‘ The ad- 
vantages of relying on our space perception 
instead of on the color sense will probably 
in time be recognized as far outweighing 
whatever difficulties there may be in the 
change.” 


RIVALS FOR SUPREMACY IN THE BALKANS. 


WO useful contributions to the study of 
the Balkan question appear in the 
March number of the Contemporary Re- 
view. One of these is by Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
who, in his review of foreign affairs, devotes 
considerable space to the relations of Russia 
and Austria-Hungary with regard to the 
Balkans. 

The agreement between these two powers 
about the Balkans, he reminds us, had come 
to most people as a surprise, the aims and 
interests of these two states in the east of 
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NEW RAILROADS IN THE BALKANS. 


(An outline of the new lines projected by Austria to 
which Russia has objected.) 





Europe having been for a whole generation 
diametrically opposite. The partnership had 
originated in this way: 


Macedonia has a population composed chiefiy 
of Serbs, Bulgarians, and Greeks. Between the 
Serbs and the Bulgarians a bitter struggle for 
political ascendency has been waged, each party 
receiving the support of its kindred in Servia 
or Bulgaria. Both races in Macedonia speak 
nearly the same language, they intermarry, and 
they profess the same religion. It was unneces- 
sary, therefore, to distinguish between them un- 
til the Bulgarian Church, desiring to free itself 
from the Greek Patriarch, established an ex- 
archate. Notwithstanding the fact that it in- 
cluded many Serbs, this exarchate was held to 
consist of Bulgarians only, and an active prose- 
lytizing campaign pursued by agents from the 
principality of Bulgaria gathered additional thou- 
sands of Serbs into the true fold. Before the 
Bulgarians had been freed from the Moham- 
medans the Turkish Government had favored 
them because it believed the Serbs were endeav- 
oring to gather all the Slavs and to found a 
powerful Slav state; and after the Bulgarian 
principality had been founded the Porte winked 
at the Bulgarian propaganda in Macedonia. In 
the course of time, however, filibustering expe- 
ditions, culminating in bloodshed, compelled the 
Turks to adopt repressive measures against the 
Bulgarian element in Macedonia, and this ele- 
ment, having powerful friends in the principality 
who were anxious to deliver their brethren from 
Mohammedan thraldom, a Turco-Bulgarian war 
became imminent. At this juncture Russia and 
Austria combined to maintain the status quo in 
the peninsula. 


This arrangement was most unpopular in 
Russia, the Slavs of southern Europe having 
come to be regarded as members of a “ great- 
er Russia.” The Berlin congress was con- 
sidered by all Russians as a tribunal con- 
vened to try and condemn the Slav cause. 

Count Andrassy announced that Austria-Hun- 


gary would not brook the creation of any new 
states in the Balkans, would not permit Servia 
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and Montenegro to strengthen themselves at the 
expense of Bosnia and Herzegovina, nor would 
she permit any Slav states to take root in the 
peninsula. He also stated that Austria-Hungary 
aimed to penetrate, by means of railways and 
trade, to the Egean Sea. This policy having 
never been abandoned, Russian writers argue 
that the Russian Foreign Secretary should never 
have entered into an agreement to work hand 
in hand with “the arch enemy of the Slavs” 
in the Balkans. 


Baron Aerenthal’s recent speech to the 
delegations was received by the Russian press 
as an admission that the Austro-Russian 
agreement had broken down, and would be 
succeeded by a line of action more in ac- 
cordance with the commercial and political 
interests of the dual monarchy; and Russians 
complain that before this announcement was 
made Austria-Hungary, unknown to her ally, 
had entered into negotiations with: the Porte 
for certain railway concessions, 


The chief count in the indictment against 
Austria-Hungary is the concealment which she 
practiced against her partner, the inevitable ef- 
fect of her two-sided action by which the Porte 
was induced to refuse the reform demanded for 
Macedonia, and, lastly, the direct tendency of 
the new policy to split up Servia into two parts. 


The Russian view of Austria’s Balkan 
policy is that men of the Servian and Bul- 
garian race must be kept from uniting, and 
that Austria-Hungary must enjoy a perma- 
nent right to intervene in all disputes among 
southern Slavs. Public opinion in Russia 
has been considerably roused on this matter. 
It is felt that the abandonment to Austria- 
Hungary of the role of protector of the Slavs 
would deal a deadly blow to Russian prestige. 
Moreover, it is the unanimous view that Aus- 
tria’s action was inspired by Germany. ‘The 
Novoye Vremya writes: 

Austria’s anti-Slav machinations in the Bal- 
kans are inspired and supported by Berlin. Ger- 
many is perseveringly laboring to construct the 
Bagdad Railway, which will deliver all Asia 
Minor into her hands. In order to connect 
German lines with the Egean Sea she is co- 
operating with the plans of Austria, who is link- 
ing up her rail routes with those of Turkey and 
Greece. 

One of the items in Baron Aerenthal’s 
railway program is the construction of a line 
from Cattaro to the seaboard of Montenegro. 
Italian capitalists having interests in Monte- 
negro are challenging Austria-Hungary’s 
right to build this line; for they have a 
scheme of their own for a line from Antivari 
through Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania. 
This phase of the subject is discussed by the 
other writer in the Contemporary, who bases 





























AERENTHAL., 
(Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affairs.) 


BARON VON 


nis remarks on Baron Leopold von Chlum- 
ecky’s recently issued book, “ Oesterreich- 
Ungara und Italien” (Austria-Hungary and 
{taly). The Baron, whose utterances on 
Dalmatian problems are accepted as authori- 
tative in Austria, has made a special study of 
the Macedonian and West Balkan questions ; 
and he is led to the conclusion that, save 
under the protection of some European 
power, Albanian autonomy is not to be 
thought of, and that “to allow the forma- 
tion of an autonomous Macedonia under for- 
eign direction, or the creation of a Great 
Bulgaria or a Great Servia at the gates of 
the monarchy, would be to expose the latter 
to the most dangerous shocks.” 

In recent years Italy, “ Scotus Viator’ 
(the writer in the Contemporary Review) 
reminds us, has made vigorous efforts to 
Italianize Albania. 


’ 


The Italian Government has founded there 
elementary, technical, and industrial schools, the 
spread of the Italian language has been fur- 
thered by the Franciscan and Salesan orders, 
and educational and commercial enterprise has 
been actively encouraged by the Italian consuls. 
The tobacco monopoly of Montenegro has been 
ceded to a Venetian syndicate, and contracts for 
a harbor at Antivari and a railway thence to 
Vir-Bazar have been awarded to other Italian 
companies. An enormous development in the 
shipping trade with Albania has taken place 
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during the last few years. Whereas in 1go1 the 
Austrian-Lloyd carried 46 per cent. of the im- 
ports into Scutari and the “ Puglia,” the Italian 
line, only 14 per cent. in 1905 the figures had 
changed to: Austrian-Lloyd 9 per cent., and the 
“Puglia” 56 per cent. Italian steamers, sub- 
sidized by the government, are now running 
three times a week from Ancona, Brindisi, and 
Venice to Albania. From all this it will be seen 
that Italy has become Austria-Hungary’s most 
dangerous rival and competitor in the Balkans. 


Austria-Hungary, we are further re- 
minded, is the only great power that admin- 
isters two provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 
She has, therefore, a special interest in Mace- 
donia, and especially in Salonica, to which 
much of her trade is shortly bound to con- 
verge. Besides, she has shown herself pe- 
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culiarly fitted to manage Balkan peoples, as 
is shown by the transformation in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which “ has no modern paral- 
lel save in the Egypt of Lord Cromer.” 


What, then, are the obstacles to a partition, in 
which Austria-Hungary should be allowed to 
extend her protectorate to Macedonia, while Italy 
became responsible for Albania, and Russia was 
appeased by her long-coveted access to the 
Mediterranean? He believes the latter develop- 
ment would not meet with the same hostility in 
England that it did in 1878, and that Germany, 
the only other power that could thwart the 
scheme, would be won over by concessions in 
Asia Minor. The occupation of Albania by 
Italy would, under present circumstances, be a 
grave menace to the dual monarchy; but if Aus- 
tria-Hungary once secured an outlet to the 
Egean, this menace would disappear. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE 


CLEAR and earnest statement of the 

position taken by the English women 

in their campaign for the suffrage right is 

contributed to the London Graphic by Miss 

Evelyn Sharp, one of the women who herself 

has been in jail for technical breaches of the 
peace. She says: 








From the Tribune, N. Y. 
MRS. BORRMAN WELLS. 


(Representative in the United States of the British 
suffragette movement.) 


ENGLISH SUFFRAGETTES. 


What has characterized the militant suffrage 
movement from the beginning has been the 
political instinct of its leaders. Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her immediate following were the first to 
recognize that the private member does not 
count politically, that the cabinet is the force 
to be moved, and that the motive power is to 
be found in war and not in peace. So the key- 
note to the policy of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union is opposition to the government 
that will not enfranchise women, and this oppo- 
sition is exercised in a perfectly constitutional 
manner at by-elections, where the Suffragettes 
turn votes from the government candidate by 
their eloquence in putting before the electors 
the best case that ever a wronged party had 
against a government that refused them jus- 
tice. 


By other methods which Miss Sharp ad- 
mits may be unconstitutional, but 


are neither wrong nor violent, the Suffragettes 
also keep their question constantly before the 
public: by trying to gain access to the House 
of Commons, for which offence over 200 of 
them have gone to prison; by asking questions 
at cabinet ministers’ meetings, and, when these 
questions are ignored or laughed at, by organiz- 
ing the interruption of such meetings. The 
militant campaign has been going on little more 
than two years, but it has forced “Votes for 
Women” into the forefront of practical politics. 
The public has been in turn shocked, amused, 
amazed, and won over, and the result is net 
gain to a movement that had only hitherto 
aroused an academic interest in the minds of 
politicians. = 

In the opinion of this writer, the present 
campaign has brought out “ all sorts of qual- 
ities in women that they were never before 
supposed to possess.” 


They are showing themselves capable of grit, 
endurance, courage, comradeship, logic, and 
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SOME OF THE LEADERS OF THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGETTES. 
(On the left of the picture is Miss Annie Kenny, secretary of the association. Next her is Mrs. Peth- 
wick Lawrence, and on the right Miss Billington. All these ladies have been imprisoned for making 
demonstrations before the Foreign Office.) 
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ENGLISH SUFFRAGETTES MAKING DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST THE FOREIGN OFFICE IN LONDON. 


(On several occasions during the past year a number of women leaders in the movement for woman 
suffrage in England have sought to gain entrance to the houses of Parliament to present their case to 
the different members of the British cabinet.) 
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humor. It is impossible to study the events of 
the past two years and to deny this. One has 
hardly to come in contact with the Suffragettes 
themselves to feel that there is something in 
their movement that distinguishes it from all 
other movements of the day,—more life, more 
sincerity, more humanity. These women, who 
do and dare so much that the conventional 
woman forgets appearances and the _ timid 
woman braves ridicule, command respect as 
much by their practical way of tackling im- 
mense difficulties as by their devotion to the 
cause. 


The Next Development. 


There are two papers in the Westminster 
Review on the Woman’s Question. One by 
Clarissa Dixon, on “‘ Woman and Nature,” 
prophesies not smooth but noble things for 
the advancing woman. She says: 

Some millions of years ago only a god could 
have looked upon the protozoa and dared to 
dream of man. It is a humbler dream to look 
upon woman, already, I make bold to say, grown 
to high stature, and dream that she may in 
future reach such noble proportions as_ shall 
make her present but a childhood, a prescience, 
a prediction. 

Gladys Jones, in an article entitled “ Suf- 
fragists Again,” says: 


If women are to be denied access to the higher 
professions and sweated in other branches of 
labor the. male sex incurs an obligation which 
it can only discharge by subsidizing femininity ! 
This being the last thing that men will pro- 
pose or women desire, it is incumbent on the 
nation to remove all obstacles to the wage-earn- 
ing capacity of woman. This will not equalize 
matters——acts of Parliament cannot achieve 
that,—but it will create the possibility of honest 
dealing between the sexes. 


Women and Municipal Life. 


Writing in the Empire Review, Mildred 


Ransom says: 


Critics of the movement have asked why 
women should desire entry into municipal life. 
My answer is that municipal life is the domes- 
tic life of the nation. It cares for the aged and 
infirm, and is concerned with the dwellings, the 
sanitation, the food, the amusement, and the 
education of all. It is housekeeping on a large 
and elaborately organized scale, and it concerns 
every one of either sex and in every rank of 
life. Matters of health, morality, prevention of 
disease, and of vice come before our municipal 
authorities daily. For these reasons women 
seek seats on municipal councils, and they affirm, 
by long experience, that they can do better work 
for the community when legally elected than 
when they can only aid by sufferance. 


ARE ENGLAND AND GERMANY REALLY FRIENDLY? 


DESPITE the newspaper war of the past 

half decade and the recent miniature 
tempest in England over the Kaiser’s letter 
to Lord Tweedmouth, administrative head 
of the British navy, Anglo-German relations 
appear to be going smoothly. The recent 
visit of the Emperor of Germany to Eng- 
land has, it appears, had a most salutary ef- 
fect upon the relations of these two great 
nations. Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, 
in an article in the Deutsche Revue, ex- 
presses the most optimistic views regarding 
the results of that visit, and exposes the essen- 
tial baselessness of the mistrust and jealousy 
which, he says, have animated a certain sec- 
tion of the English people. 

William II.’s stay may be said to have set 
the seal upon the many strenuous efforts made 
in the last years to restore friendly relations 
between the two countries; an era of mutual 
good-will has set in, putting an end to unworthy 
suspicion and base jealousy. His visit to King 
and people, his retired rurzl sojourn undertaken 
to recruit his strength, his evident sympathy for 
the poorer classes, the marked sincerity of his 
utterances, all made a deep and most favor- 
able impression upon the English people, who 
requited his confidence in them by a genuine 
interest in the obvious improvement of his 
health. 


Calm, thoughtful persons, particularly 
those who were really acquainted with Ger- 
many and the Germans, have never tired 
of insisting that at no time was there a real, 
deep-seated animosity between the two peo- 
ples. It is doubtless true that the attitude 
of the Germans in the Boer War,—as well 
as that of many other civilized nations,— 
aroused mistrust among a_ supersensitive 
class; “‘nor can it be denied that, just as 
every extraordinary success in states or indi- 
viduals awakens envy and hatred in many 
who are less successful, the intense jealousy 
aroused by Germany’s prodigious progress 
and prosperity of the last twenty years has 
been a chief factor in the feelings manifested 
against Germany, not alone by the British, 
but many other nations.” 


Germany’s advance, it should be added, has 
been mainly due to the Emperor’s steadily ex- 
pressed determination to maintain peace, and 
finally the increase of the German navy ex- 
cited the wrath and suspicion of many English- 
men to such an extent that a noted admiral 
went to the length of declaring in an article 
that for the welfare of Great Britain the Ger- 
man fleet must be destroyed before it became 
more powerful! Such sentiments were unceas- 
ingly fanned into flame by the “yellow jour- 
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nals,” which shall remain nameless, since all, 
with the exception of the National Review,— 
whose editor is evidently an old, implacable 
enemy of Germany,—have completely changed 
their tone, uniting with the people and the rest 
of the press around the august guest of King 
and nation, whose visit is not only an outward 
sign of friendship for King Edward and his 
people, but, servinz as it does the cause of uni- 
versal peace, of high political significance. 


Another very significant fact is that the 
Lord Mayor, Sir John Bell, the foremost rep- 
resentative of a city where but a few years 
ago the enmity displayed against Germany 
was perhaps more intense than in any other 
place, should have remarked at a recent civic 
banquet that if at any time a slight dispute 
or discord had existed between the two great 
nations of Saxon stock, it had been settled. 


Such royal meetings and other late manifesta- 
tions of international good-will do not, it is true, 
offer a real guarantee of future peace; nor do 
they promote disarmament, for as long as peace 
inE urope rests upon armed strength, no nation, 
in its own as well as others’ interests, may incon- 
siderately disarm; yet the renewing and foster- 
ing of friendly relations between nations effect- 
ually help to reduce the likelihood of a resort to 
the deadly engines of war. Furthermore, en- 
tentes cordiales are far more effective in the 
holy cause of peace than numerous Hague Con- 
ferences, where fifty nations are represented, and 
where a proposition of any kind must be unani- 
mously agreed upon before it becomes a law, 


vespect for which, should any nation violate it, 


could be maintained only by recourse to war. 


It was rather singular, continues General 
Turner, that at the very time when King 
and people were eagerly preparing to receive 
the Emperor and Empress, one of those 
“monstrous fables, set in circulation from 
time to time in England to create enmity 
against Germany,” should appear in a small 
portion of the London press. Fortunately, 
the public was only amused by the canard, 
and felt a proper contempt for it, while its 
originator was roundly scored by Admiral 
Fisher, head of the English navy, at the Lord 
Mayor’s annual banquet. It is very remark- 
able, said he, what reputable people give 
credence ‘to such bugbears. He had just 
read in a magazine the effusions of an im- 
petuous, highly interesting editor, who had 
evidently been hoaxed by a Punch corre- 
spondent. His article, indeed, stated that 
100,000 German soldiers had been in train- 
ing with a view to embarking on the Ger- 
man fleet. The real truth was that a sin- 
gle German regiment had embarked for 
maneuvering purposes. 

To accommodate 100,000 soldiers trans- 
ports of thousands of tons are required. One 


might as well speak of loading St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on a penny steamer. Such sto- 
ries, he added, are not only silly,—they are 
pernicious, very pernicious. ‘The story ap- 
pears still more absurd, General Turner 
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LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 


(First Lord of the English Admiralty, to whom 
the German Kaiser has written a letter which has 
caused much political discussion.) 


comments, since we find that it was actually 
only a battalion, one-third of a regiment, 
that carried on the maneuvers! 

Nothing, however, could shake the resolve 
of the English to give the German Emperor 
a hearty welcome, both on the score of his 
close relationship to the King, and of his emi- 
nent personality, . 


—a man of firmest will and dauntless courage, 
a ruler of limitless power, who, had he selfishly 
aimed at martial renown, could have plunged the 
world into wat and misery, but who in his 
twenty vears’ reign has, despite all temptations, 
resolutely maintained peace, and has now visited 
England in order to tell its people—as he did 
at Guildhall,—that he had sixteen years ago, 
standing on the same spot, declared his highest 
aim to be the maintenance of peace, and that he 
hoped history would do him the justice to record 
that he had ever since unswervingly followed 
that aim. The preservation of friendly relations 
between the two countries, he proceeded, is the 
mainstay and basis of universal peace, and he 
would continue to do all in his power to 
strengthen them. The wishes of his people 
were coincident with his own, 
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WHAT WAS THE REAL DATE OF CHRIST’S DEATH? 


“HIS question is discussed in the Hol- 

landsche Revue by a Dutch scientist, 

D. J. Veen, leading to the obtaining of a 

quite different date for that event than the 

one commonly accepted. Of this discussion 
we give here the substance. 

The belief that Jesus ate the Passover 
with his disciples on Thursday evening, the 
14th of Nisan, says this writer, was common 
among Christians until about the middle of 
the second century. About that time a dis- 
agreement arose between the eastern and 
western branches of the Christian church as 
to the true dates of the celebration of the 
Passover and the death of Christ, a disagree- 
ment that continues to the present day. 


Then, as now, the main point of dispute was 
as to the exact date of the day of Christ’s death: 
whether this came on the 14th or 15th of the 
month Nisan. One party maintained that the 
first three, or synoptic, gospels, make it clear 
that Christ ate the Passover with his disciples 
on the 14th and was crucified on the 15th of 
Nisan. According to the other party, it appears 
clearly from the Gospel of John that Christ was 
crucified on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan 
and that the Passover was to be eaten on the 
evening thereon following after sunset. 


To solve this hitherto unsettled question, 
Mr. Veen enters upon an elaborate re-exam- 
ination of the different methods of reckoning 
time that have been employed in obtaining 
dates connected with the Christian era, after 
which he goes on to say: 


The dates for the celebration of the Jewish 
and Christian Passover depend upon the date 
of the full moon after March 21, and thus after 
the spring equinox. This is called the spring 
full moon. Now as soon as the full moon ap- 
pears on the evening of the 14th of Nisan, at 
sunset, and thus, according to Jewish reckoning, 
at the beginning of the 15th of Nisan, the cele- 
- bration of the Jewish Passover begins. The 

early Christians celebrated this feast, as that of 
the Resurrection of the Lord, on the first day 
of the week following upon the r4th of Nisan, 
and it was about this that the difference of 
opinion arose in the second century between the 
eastern and western branches of the church. 
The former maintained that Christ, the true 
Paschal Lamb, had died on the 14th of Nisan, 
and they celebrated the Lord’s Supper, as a 
Passover feast, on the evening of that day, and 
on the 16th of Nisan they celebrated the Resur- 
rection-Passover. The western branch rejected 
this Jewish chronology entirely and celebrated 
the Passion of Christ on Friday after the spring 
full moon, and his resurrection on the succeed- 
ing first day of the week. 


To settle this question, it will be remem- 
bered the first Council of Nicea fixed the 
celebration of the Christian Passover,— 


Easter,—for the first Sunday after the full 
moon following the spring equinox, which is 
supposed to fall on March 21. According to 
this decree of this Nicean Council, therefore, 
the Christian Passover, or Easter, may not 
be celebrated before March 22, nor after 
April 25. Later, in order to arrive at the 
proper annual date for the celebration of 
Easter the western church made use of the 
lunar cycle, the great discovery of the Greek 
astronomer, Meton. This forms a period of 
nineteen years, beginning with any year on 
whose first day there is a new moon, as was 
the case in the first year of our era. The 
discovery of this cycle, made about 430 B. C., 
was considered of such importance by the 
Greeks that they put the number 19 upon 
their temples in letters of gold, from which 
fact Christian chronologers have borrowed 
their golden number. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII. discovered 
that after each period of nineteen years the 
same phases of the moon appeared on the 
same dates, but in each case one and one-half 
hours earlier. This led him in that year, in 
order to reckon the date of Easter more cor- 
rectly, to determine the golden number with 
more exactness. This he did by means of what 
he called Epacta, additions, which give the 
number of days which have passed between 
January 1 and the last preceding full moon. 

In his discussion Mr. Veen follows the 
most exact possible Gregorian method of 
reckoning, and in his calculation of the year 
and date of Christ’s crucifixion starts with 
the fact that He died between the years 27 
and 34 of our era. Of these eight years the 
Gregorian number of Epacta must be known 
in order to calculate the dates of the spring 
full moon of those years. To reach this, he 
calculates, by the usual method, the golden 
number of those years, from which again the 
Epacta can be calculated. And the Epacta 
being known, the date of the spring full 
moon can be determined. But when this 
date is known for any year it is necessary to 
know also the Dominican letter in order to 
arrive at the particular day under that date. 
In calculating, then, the date of the moon 
from the year 28 to 33, Mr. Veen finds that: 


The golden Spring 
Of the year number is Epacta. full moon. 
27 9 28 April 15 
28 10 9 March 4 
29 a4 20 March 24 
30 12 1 April 12 
31 13 12 April 1 
32 14 23 March 21 
33 15 3 April 9 
3 16 15 March 29 
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A table previously given shows that: 


April 15 of the year 27 came on a Tuesday, 
since the Dominican letter of that year is E; 
March 4 of the year 28 came on a Sunday, since 
the Dominican letter of that year is C; March 
24, 29, came on a Thursday, since te Dominican 
letter of that year is B; April 12, 30, came on a 
Wednesday, since the Dominican letter of that 
year is A; April 1, 31, was a Sunday, since the 
Dominican letter of that year is G; March 21, 
32, was a Friday, the Dominican letter for that 
year being E; April 9, 33, was a Thursday, the 
Dominican letter of the year 33 being D; March 
29, 34, was a Monday, the Dominican letter of 
the year being C 


The Gospels show that Christ died on a 
Friday and was buried toward evening of 
that day. “This was on the day of the Pass- 
over. At sunset of the preceding day the 
15th of Nisan had begun, at which time 
Christ ate the Passover with his disciples, 
according to the Mosaic law. ‘The question 
now is: In what year did this take place? 
According to the foregoing calculation only 
two years can come into consideration here, 
—namely, the years 29 and 33. In both of 
these years the spring full moon came on 
Thursday, on the evening of which day, the 


15th of Nisan, the Jewish Passover began. 

Mr. Veen, now, holds that, on chronologi- 
cal grounds, the preference should be given 
to the year 29, because Christ was born not 
in the year 754, but in 750, after the found- 
ing of Rome, and thus four years before our 
era. 

But there is an additional reason why he 
maintains that Christ died in that year, 29. 
In that year the Passover came very early, 
while in the year 33 it was celebrated fully 
fourteen days later. Since now, in John 
Xviii., it is related that it was cold in the 
night when Christ was apprehended, and 
that there was a fire in the outer court of 
the palace of the high priest, the year 29 
should also for this reason be preferred to 
33, because in the latter year the Passover 
was celebrated in the second week of April, 
at which time the nights are no longer so 
cold in Palestine. 

After further showing, as against other 
savants, that there is no real disagreement on 
this point between the four evangelists, Mr. 
Veen comes to the conclusion that the true 
date of the death of Christ was March 25 
of the year 29 of our period. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


LTHOUGH much has been written on 
the subject of unemployment in the 
British Isles, little attempt has been made to 
ascertain the extent of the evil, according to 
Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., writing 
in the International (London). It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain reliable statistics, 
on account of the absence of a permanent 
census department; and for estimates of the 
number of unemployed the figures of various 
trade-unions paying unemployment benefits 
have to be brought into requisition. Mr. 
Money deals with the subject as exhaustively 
as a private investigator can do, and the 
statistics he presents are certainly such as to 
provide food for serious consideration on the 
part of British legislators. 

For the twenty years 1887-1906,—and 
these included two boom periods of trade,—- 
the average of unemployed among 639,678 
British trade-unionists was 4.5 per cent., and 
Mr. Money takes this as the basal figure in 
his calculations. 

In 1901, it appears, there were engaged in 
occupations in the United Kingdom 12,951,- 
000 males, among 1,900,000 of whom,—pro- 


fessional men, merchants, publicans, shop- 
keepers, etc.,—unemployment was a negligi- 
ble quantity. From the remaining 11,051,- 
000 Mr. Money deducts those engaged in 
agriculture, fishing, mining, and seagoing 
as being subject to special conditions,—in 
the case of miners, for instance, the shutting 
down of mines,—thus reducing the number 
subject to unemployment to 7,781,000. 
These he divides into three categories: 


The first includes domestics, clerks, and trav- 
elers, and workers in food, drink, tobacco, and 
lodging. . . I assume that among the 

1,438,000 [of this category] simultaneous unem- 
ployment does not exceed 2 per cent. ; 
The second category includes roadmen, 
engineers, shipbuilders, pottery and glass-work- 
ers, paper-makers and printers, tailors, etc. They 
number 5,185,000 in all. To these I apply the 
average trade-union unemployed rate, already 
referred to, with a slight modification. : 
I add 0.5 per cent. to the 4.5 per cent. average 
figure, raising it to 5 per cent. The third cate- 
gory is formed of such occupations as are cer- 
tainly liable to a much higher rate of unemploy- 
ment than the trade-unionist figure. It covers 
dockers, porters, general laborers, etc.; in all, 
1,158,000 persons. I do not think we can rate 
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unemployment among these unfortunate classes 
at less than 9 per cent. 


Proceeding on these lines, it is found that 
in industries occupying 7,781,000 male per- 
sons no fewer than 392,000 are unemployed. 
It is only fair to assume that these 392,000 
males represent, with those dependent upon 
them, at least 1,500,000 of the population. 

Mr. Money, extending his investigation, 
endeavors to ascertain how many different 
men were unemployed during twelve months, 
and in this connection he cites some notable 
statistics from the unemployment books of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
From these records it appears that during 
nine successive years, in a mean membership 
of 6507, the percentage of members unem- 
ployed for not less than four weeks each was 
16.68 per cent., and that of members un- 
employed for not less than twelve weeks was 
9.27. These were not mere casual laborers, 
but the most skilled workmen of the United 
Kingdom. 

Drawing conclusions from the United 
States census returns of unemployed for 
1900, a boom trade year, Mr. Money thinks 
it reasonable to assume that, if the propor- 
tions of unemployed in America and Britain, 
respectively, were about the same, then in 
1900 there were some 3,000,000 persons of 
both sexes unemployed from all causes in 
the United Kingdom during that year. 


Concerning particular trades, Mr. 
Money’s figures are startling. He says: 


In the building trade of the United Kingdom 
there are employed about 1,200,000 people. In 
view of the well-known conditions under which 
this trade is carried on it can hardly be likely 
that less than 33 per cent. are out of work for 
some time exceeding a month even during a 
good year. This single trade, therefore, prob- 
ably contributes not less than 400,000 to the 
seriously unemployed during an average year. 
Again, the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding 
trades normally occupy some 1,500,000 of our 
people. If we apply to this figure the average 
unemployment rate of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers . . . we get 500,000 unem- 
ployed in these trades alone in an average year 
for a period of not less than three days each, 
and 250,000 unemployed for upward of a month 
each. Thus these two great branches of work 
furnish an only too probable contingent of 650,- 
ooo unemployed of both sexes (each unemployed 
for a period of not less than four weeks) in an 
average year. 

Summing up the probabilities, Mr. Money 
estimates the number of unemployed (ex- 
cluding agricultural laborers, sailors, fisher- 
men, and miners) from lack of work, for a 
period of not less than four weeks each in a 
year for the twenty years 1887-1906, at 
1,221,270, or 15 per cent. He regards this 
figure as an understatement rather than an 
overestimate, and he has “no doubt what- 
ever that for the year upon which we have 
entered it would seriously understate the 
gravity of the position.” 


SIENKIEWICZ’S APPEAL AGAINST PRUSSIA. 


EW legislative measures of recent years 
have excited such deep interest and com- 
ment abroad as the bill introduced in the Prus- 
sian Diet by the government providing for the 
expropriation of Polish landowners in Prus- 
sia’s Polish provinces, of which an outline was 
given in the Review of January last. Of 
allusions to this foreign sentiment, Chancel- 
lor Biilow took the following cognizance in 
the Prussian Upper House on February 26: 


Reference has been made here to the impres- 
sion this bill has created abroad. I cannot ad- 
mit that our inner policy can in any way be made 
dependent upon foreign opinion. Every state is 
master in its own house, but outsiders want to 
deny us this right. Our history may be partly 
to blame for this, but it is not the habit of great 
nations to become excited at every frown from a 
foreign brow. We desire to pursue a just and 
calm foreign policy which will secure us the es- 
teem of other nations and permit us to co-operate 
in the work of civilization. We must, however, 


accustom ourselves to treat praise and blame 
with complete indifference. 


The fact of Prince Biilow’s reference to 
the argument from foreign opinion and the 
terms in which he dealt with it “ seem to in- 
dicate,” observes the Evening Sun (New 
York), “ what is not so very difficult to con- 
jecture, that the argument has some weight 
even with the German Chancellor. . . . 
Prince von Biilow’s ostensible declaration of 
independence of ‘ abroad’ is, in fact, an ad- 
mission that an international public opinion 
is forming which is not without influence in 
the inner affairs of nations.” 

The foreign opinion of which the Chancel- 
lor spoke has been expressed in the parlia- 
mentary chambers of Austria, and still more 
forcibly in the world’s parliament of culture. 
The stimulating of voices in this universal 
parliament is in a great measure the work 
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of one man,—Henry Sienkiewicz. While 
in Paris last December the eminent Polish 
author and patriot wrote an open letter, 
which has been printed and is being sent out 
by the Polish. Press Information Bureau of 
Paris to every newspaper in the civilized 
world, “to every man whose name stands 
for anything in any of the departments of 
human activity,—statesmen, writers, artists, 
men of affairs,’—asking for opinion in this 
matter of Prussia’s latest anti-Polish meas- 
ure. 

In this letter Sienkiewicz says that “a 
thing unprecedented has happened, a thing 
insulting to civilization, law, justice, and all 
the humanitarian conceptions that are the 
basis of the life and culture of modern com- 
munities.” 

To the honor of humanity, observes Sien- 
kiewicz, the European press, without distinc- 
tion of parties, and including the whole inde- 
pendent press of Germany, has “ branded the 
procedure of the Prussian Government as the 
most infamous attempt upon the elementary 
human rights and upon the constitution of 
the Prussian Kingdom. With this voice of 
universal indignation and contempt even 
such a government must reckon.” Sienkie- 
wicz further appeals to “ the pillars of civili- 
zation and culture among the nations of the 
world ” for the statement of their opinion of 
the Prussian Government’s bill of the expro- 
priation of the Poles. 

The bureau has received answers from 
well-known Frenchmen, Italians, Belgians, 
Austrians, Hungarians; even Germany has 
not been backward, members of the imperial 
Parliament and heads of German _ universi- 
ties having been heard from. The British 
contribution includes such names as H. G. 
Wells, Arthur Symons, William T. Stead, 
George Bernard Shaw, H. Rider Haggard, 
Lord Crewe, and Oscar Browning. America 
will soon be heard from, as the Sienkiewicz 
appeal is now on its way to the press of 
America and America’s principal statesmen, 
writers, and educators. We quote from the 
first batch of answers that have been pub- 
lished the views of men that are world- 
famous. Yves Guyot, French economist and 
former minister, says: 

If the Poles will be stripped of their property 
and will remain in Germany they will be obliged 
to go to the cities. Such a proceeding, there- 
fore, must produce hosts of discontented people, 
outlawed and driven into a career against their 
choice. This policy is a policy of bomb-manu- 
facturing. Iniquitous from the legal point of 
view, dangerous and foolish in its results, this 
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policy will be an infamous blemish on the con- 
temporary history of Germany. 


Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, a rnember of the 
French Institute, and the director of the 
well-known Paris School of Political Science, 
says: 


The feeling that one experiences in view of 
the Prussian bill of expropriation is a feeling 
both of amazement and indignation. What! is 
it a monarchical, conservative, and apparently 
Christian government that is laying such a bill 
before its Parliament? Has it not considered, 
then, the precedent with which it is thus fur- 
nishing the revolutionary parties and the Social- 
ists? Moreover, Prince Biilow’s bill of expro- 
priation is more offensive than would be an 
agrarian bill embracing without distinction the 
landed proprietors of whatever descent; for this 
is an exceptional law and, at the same time, a 
spoliatory law. It is so much the more repugnant 
in that it is directed against subjects of the 
Prussian King that have committed no other 
crime than the defense of their nationality, lan- 
guage, and religion, and whose national rights 
the Prussian kings at the moment of assuming 
the Province of Posen promised under oath to 
respect. So in that Germany which has boasted 
that she is the chosen land of the knowledge of 
the law it is coming to a violation both of the 
public law and of private rights! I must con- 
fess that I had a better opinion of the Ger- 
mans. What, however, would the ju- 
rists of Germany say if the Russians in Livonia 
or Courland, and the Hungarians in Transyl- 
vania, should apply toward their German sub- 
jects the same measures of expropriation as 
Prussia is applying toward her Polish subjects? 


Camill Flammarion, the French astron- 
omer, says: 


To-day Prussia aims at dispossessing the 
Poles of their native soil. But has she not al- 
ready “dispossessed” them of Copernicus? 
Does she not teach that the immortal astron- 
omer born in Thorn in 1473 is of the Prussian 
nationality? And the Polish city Torun [Ger- 
n wnized into Thorn], to-day a Prussian fortress, 
belongs to this amiable power only since 1793, 
and this with an intermission—from 1807 to 
1815,—in which it was annexed by Napoleon to 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. To say that 
Copernicus is a German is the same as to say 
that our French generals born in Metz or in 
Strasburg before the spoliation of 1871 are 
Prussians, or to say that Jesus Christ is a Turk 
because Jerusalem and Bethlehem to-day belong 
to Turkey. 


Emil Verhaeren, the corypheus of contem- 
porary Belgian poetry, says: 


IT would fain believe that entire thinking Ger- 
many has nothing in common with this, and 
that it is yet time to prevent this, thanks to the 
protests that are issuing from just the country 
that is oppressing you. If this should not be 
so, if the country of Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and 
Nietzsche should so far forget its destiny, noth- 
ing else would remain than to reckon the Prus- 
sian Government among the monstrous coun- 
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tries of the East; for, indeed, this would imply 
that this government is working with its savage 
hands its own infamy, 


Several journals have independently 
started symposiums of their own concerning 
the bill of Polish expropriation. Among 
those who wrote on this subject to the Neues 
Wiener Journal (Vienna) are Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnson, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Cesar 
Lombroso, P. D. Markov, and Marcel Pre- 
vost. Their opinions are preceded by the 
following words of the Neues Wiener Jour- 
nal: 


The indignation against the “ burglars’ pol- 
icy,’ as we have designated the Prussian bill of 
expropriation, is shared by all persons that set 
right before might. Let German diplomacy 
complain of the intermeddling of foreign par- 
liaments; it must, however, with a feeling of 
shame, accept the intermeddling of the inter- 
national cultured parliament that publishes its 
decisions through the voices of the eminent rep- 
resentatives of civilization. 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson says: 


A subjugated and oppressed nation will not 
perish as long as it possesses two points of sup- 
port: its religion and its land. But if it is be- 
reaved of its native tongue, in which its re- 
ligion has been communicated to it and in which 
that religion has been nurtured, it is being be- 
reaved of its religion also; and if at the same 
time it is deprived of its land, the unfortunate 
nation is doomed to certain ruin. How a Chris- 
tian, civilized nation can do anything like this 
TI cannot understand. But what I do understand 
is the fact that through this Prussia is estrang- 


ing the other smaller Germanic peoples and 
separating herself from the very nations that it 
would be her mission to concentrate. 


P. D. Markov points out that Russia has 
never made attempts upon private property, 
and he cherishes the hope that Emperor Wil- 
liam ‘“‘as a gentleman” will not give his 
sanction to the Prussian bill of expropriation. 

Contrary to the expectation of the foreign 
world; contrary to the sanguine hope of a 
large part of the German nation which be- 
lieved that such a law would discredit Ger- 
many in the eyes of the civilized world; 
against the wishes of the great German aris- 
tocratic landholders, who expressed appre- 
hension lest the measure would prove a dan- 
gerous precedent later for the Socialists and 
Radicals,—if these should ever come to 
power,—for dispossessing German owners of 
large estates, and to the agreeable surprise of 
Chancellor von Bilow himself, the Polish 
Expropriation bill was adopted by the Diet 
on March 3, five days after its principle had 
been ratified by the House of Lords; and 
unless the hope expressed by P. D. Markov 
in the Neues Wiener Journal be realized that 
Emperor William “as a gentleman” will 
not give his sanction to the bill of expropria- 
tion, the measure will become a law. It was 
noticed as a striking circumstance that a num- 
ber of persons having the closest relations 
with Emperor William voted against the 
government in the House of Lords. 





WILHELM BUSCH, THE 


"THE death in January last of the great 
German caricaturist and writer, Wil- 

helm Busch, brought to an end a strikingly 
unique career. From some_ biographical 
notes appearing in the Open Court (Chi- 
cago) for March we select the following: 
Wilhelm Busch was born April 15, 1832, 
in Wiedensahl, near Stadthagen, in the King- 
dom of Hanover, as the son of a small mer- 
chant. Having passed through the prepara- 
tory schools, he attended the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Hanover to study engineering, but 
he changed his mind and decided to become 
a painter, whereupon he visited the art acad- 
emies of Diisseldorf, Antwerp, and Munich. 
In the latter place he worked for some time 
in the studio of Professor Lenbach. But 
nature had not intended him for an artist, 
and he was not successful with his paintings. 
Busch had views of his own which seemed 


GERMAN CARICATURIST. 


to incapacitate him for a career on any of 
the traditionally prescribed lines, and it was 
not easy for him to find his proper place in 
the world. He was neither an engineer nor 
an artist. He disliked the exactness needed 
for a draftsman, and he lacked the love of 
beauty that would enable him to become a 
distinguished painter. He was easy going, 
and yet he was talented, full of original wit 
and thought, and he felt that he could ac- 
complish something in the world if he would 
only understand his own nature. 

At last, in his twenty-eighth year, he be- 
gan to become conscious of the possibilities 
that were slumbering in him. 

In 1859 he was engaged for the Fliegen- 
den Blatter, and here he found a field for 
his talent, which consists of a peculiar com- 
bination of caricature and satire. His work 
found admirers, and so he was at once en- 














couraged to write books of funny verses, with 
illustrations of rough humorous drawings, 
executed in his own ingenious style. 

The best-known works of his hand are 
“ Max und Moritz,” “ Schnurrdibur,” “ Der 
heilige Antonius,” “ Hans Huckelbein der 
Ungliicksrabe,” ‘‘Die fromme Helene,” 
“ Pater Filucius,” and “ Plisch und Plum.” 
But he has also written unillustrated books, 
such as “ Die Kritik des Herzens,” and “ Zu 
guter Letzt,” both containing poems filled 
with humorous contemplations of various in- 
cidents in life. 

The value of Busch does not so much con- 
sist in the details of his stories, nor their 
plots, not even in his drawings, but mainly 
in the contemplative comments which are 
incidentally thrown in by way of moralizing. 
They characterize Busch and are evidence of 
the good nature of his misanthropy. 

It would appear that Busch cared little 
for literary honors; he preferred a life of 
retirement among the peasantry of a se- 
questered village in the Harz Mountains. 
There he died on January 11 last,—virtually 
a hermit. 


A Dutch Estimate of Wilhelm Busch. 


From a very full and able article on the 
great (German caricaturist in Elsevier's 
Monthly for March, by the Dutch critic, C. 
Veth, we take the following: 


I have yet to find another artist who is at the 
same time such a capable writer, another writer 
who is such a powerful artist, whose work is 
equally recognized by the entire people of a 
great nation, as is that of the great German 
author and caricaturist, Wilhelm Busch. This 
author, who is his own illustrator, this illustra- 
tor who furnishes his own text, has aided his 
pen with his brush, his brush with his pen, in 
a manner at once masterly, faultless, inimitable. 
He was a contemporary of whom par excel- 
lence we may, nay must, speak in the super- 
lative; for although ever, according to a pur- 
posely assumed appearance on the surface, he 
was an entertaining story-teller, a conscientious 
easy-chair philosopher, an airy sketcher, laconic 
humorist, a_ good- natured writer of popular 
rhymes, he is in reality in his language most 
vigorous, sharp, and effective, while in his draw- 
ings he is the most comprehensive, the strong- 
est, the most refined as well as the most ir- 
resistible, witty, wilful, and skeptic of the cari- 
caturists. 

His vocabulary is that of the common peo- 
ple, his easily flowing, simple, and unadorned 
verses are easily remembered, while the imag- 
ery is drawn almost exclusively from the com- 
wnonest everyday affairs and is of well-nigh 
universal application. His satire, by which he 
makes men laugh not only at their own fol- 
lies but even at what they have regarded as 
their wisdom, by which, by means of some slight 
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ironical additions, some finely outre dressing, 
their favorite notions, their oracular aphorisms, 
their inconsistencies, are rendered ridiculous, 
their fine dress is turned as it were inside out, 
seems to me at once lofty and noble. 

The reader and admirer: of Busch is not 
amused with some romantic hunter of adven- 
ture like Don Quixote, is not made to grin at 
the antics of Gulliver’s Lilliputians; he himself, 
his own conduct, views of life, enjoyments, pas- 
sions, and ideals have furnished the author that 
charms him with abundant matter for his ir- 
resistible satire. 

Busch’s art is the crossest reaction against the 
wearisome worship of the intellect. But the 
extravagance that always accompanies such re- 
action is ever manifest in the details of his 
work, though it is ever enjoyable. And yet how 
natural are all those peoples, built up seemingly 
of some corners, strokes, and lines, growing as 
it were out of meal-bags, blocks of turf, out of 
sticks, lumps of slough, or out of masses of 
sinew, brawn, and bone; and yet how finely, 
splendidly are they put together! Only that 
which was organic in them is, of course, devel- 
oped extravagantly. 

In everything Busch is the great parodist. He 
draws nothing purely or simply fantastical; with 
him nothing 1s merely accidental. There is no 
romanticist in him, as in the equally popular 
and admired George Cruikshank. His satire is 
ever directed at something real and actual, and 
by preference at what is familiar to all. For 
this reason he is more piquant, perhaps more 
enjoyable, certainly less innocent. 

Though using such insignificant means to pro- 
duce his characters, Busch proved himself a 
most refined and thorough physiognomist. Com- 
pared with him Lavater is a type. Those ears, 
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mouths, noses, necks, with what slight means 
are they constructed,—a stroke, a curve, an 
angle,—yet what expression has he thrown into 
them! But he who drew them is as pitiless 
as he seems all-observant and all-comprehend- 
ing. In his characters, too, as in a rolling snow- 
ball, every beginning or starting point grows 
from an isolated fact or instance with dizzy 
rapidity to the greatest combinations ; with fever- 
ish haste everything rushes to the climax. 

Is it too soon to say even now that very much 
of what at present we so much admire in ‘all 


sorts of refined and profound art will be for- 
gotten when this mighty monument of satire 
will still draw the admiration of all everywhere? 
The work of Busch is so complete, so strong, 
and of such prevailing interest, so simple in its 
conception, yet so rich in its execution, that it 
might even now be regarded as a classic. Just 
the very narrowness of his horizon, that con- 
stant repetition of the great motif, the concen- 
tration of enormous powers upon the work, in- 
dicate that we stand here in the presence of a 
great genius. 





WILLIAM STEAD, JUNIOR. 


Ff, NGLISH journalism suffered a serious 

loss, last December, in the death of 
William Stead, Jr., at the age of thirty-three. 
The eldest son of Mr. William T. Stead, the 
founder and editor of the London Review 
of Reviews, ‘‘ Willie” had been destined 
from boyhood to be a writer for the press. 
A writer in the Westminster Review for 
March refers to his first important contribu- 
tion, signed with the initials, “W. S.,” 
which appeared in the pages of the West- 
minster for June, 1896. It was a short 
article, entitled, “ New Islam and _ Its 
Prophet,” and, as the writer remarks, “ it 
was full of promise, a promise which the suc- 
ceeding years justified, and which, had his 
life been spared, would have been still more 
amply fulfilled.” 

The article referred to appeared at the 
time when the discussion of Cecil Rhodes’ 
connection with the Jameson Raid was most 
acute. In its closing passages young Stead 
sounded a note of warning: 


Much may be forgiven Mr. Rhodes, and much 
excused, but there is one vital question which 
he will have to answer. On his answer his 
career as an imperial statesman will largely, if 
not altogether, depend. Does he still regard 
the means which he considered justifiable in 
the recent South African crisis as legitimate 
means to gain his ends, or does he recognize 
that he has erred, and that in the future he 
wili abandon those methods, which however ex- 
cusable they may be in a state which is strug- 
gling for its existence, should not be permissible 
for an empire like our own? 

If Mr. Rhodes does not answer plainly and 
frankly that he does not consider those methods 
legitimate and justifiable our course is clear. 
The more devoted we are to the English-speak- 
ing race, the more impossible it will be for us 
to support Cecil Rhodes. 

But as Allah is greater than Mohammed, so 
is the. English-speaking race than Cecil Rhodes. 
The danger is,—and it is a serious one,—that as 
the failings of the Arabian prophet have dis- 
credited the religion which he proclaimed, so 
the errors of Cecil Rhodes may injure the ideal 


for which we are all working. I would ear- 
nestly warn those who believe that they must 
save Mr. Rhodes at any cost from the conse- 
quences of his mistakes that they will probably 
do unknown harm to the cause which they have 
at heart. Unless they make it plain that they 
repudiate the methods which it has already been 
proved Mr. Rhodes regarded as legitimate, they 
will postpone by many years the day when we 
shall see an alliance of English-speaking com- 
munities the wide world over. 

The present writer in the Westminster 
comments on what he regards as the some- 
what remarkable fact that this first public 
utterance of the young man should be “ the 
protest of a son against the tendency of a 
policy of which his father was at that time 
the foremost exponent.” (Mr. W. T. Stead 
was an ardent defender of Cecil Rhodes and 
his policies.) And the protest was the more 
remarkable, continues this writer, because 
that son had been all his life brought up as 
the closest companion, colleague, and assist- 
ant of his father. “So close was their in- 
timacy, so perfect was the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the son, that many feared the strong 
personality of the elder man would make the 
younger a mere echo of himself.” 

The protest in no way impaired the cordial 
relations between father and son, although it 
was probably somewhat of a surprise to the 
former that his son’s début in journalism should 
have taken the shape of so uncompromising an 
admonition. 

It was a characteristic action of one who, al- 
though he almost idolized his father, still rec- 
ognized his conscience alone as king, and who 
showed, even in this first essay, his capacity to 
combine the utmost plainness of vehement 
speech with courtesy and consideration. 

At that time, William Stead, Jr., was 
private secretary to Mr. E. T. Cook, the 
editor of the Daily News, who says of him: 
“He was much more than a private secre- 
tary to me; he was more than an assistant 
editor. He was the only confidential coun- 
cillor I had on my staff.” 
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Perhaps the greatest single task of Mr. 
Stead’s brief but laborious career is described 
in the Westminster as follows: 


When Mr. John Morley was intrusted with 
the responsibility of rearing the literary monu- 
ment of biography to Mr. Gladstone’s memory 
he asked William Stead to assist him. He 
“ devilled” for Mr. Morley for three years. His 
duties necessitated among others the reading 
of all the speeches of Mr. Gladstone recorded 
in Hansard or reported in the Times, verifying 
all references, indexing all letters, preparing a 
complete chronology, and generally doing, under 
Mr. Morley’s direction, the rough foundation 
work on which the biography rests. During this 
period, if William Stead did not exactly live 
like a hermit and work like a horse, he prac- 
ticed the reserve of a recluse. Mr. Morley is a 
trifle morbid in his dread of anything being said 
about him by anybody anywhere, and during the 
whole of the time William Stead was busy with 
the Gladstone material he hardly opened his 
mouth on the subject even to his nearest rela- 


tives. Mr. Morley has expressed himself warm- 
ly in praise of the way in which he was served 
by his secretary. He is not an easy taskmaster, 
but he was satisfied with the patience and un- 
failing service of his willing slave, who was 
proud of the privilege of helping, even as a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water, in the 
great work of rearing a worthy literary memo- 
rial to the greatest Englishman of our time. 

Young Mr. Stead had been assistant and 
colleague of his father on the London Re- 
view of Reviews for many years. It had been 
arranged that he should be his father’s suc- 
cessor as responsible editor. 

Social work at the Browning Settlement, 
where his uncle was warden, had a great fas- 
cination for Mr. Stead. On the Saturday 
before he died he spent three hours, as usual, 
in preparing for his adult class in social eco- 
nomics. Its members bore his body to the 


grave. 
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GEN. JOSE SANTOS ZELAYA, PRESIDENT OF 
NICARAGUA, 


W ARFARE is the breath of life to the 
Latin-American republics south of 
the Mexican frontier. ‘They appear to be 
forever mobilizing, ambushing, and invading. 
When not fighting they are conspiring or 
setting up a new president. The smell of 
powder and smoke is meat and drink to them. 
This opéra bouffe warfare, however, is not 
without a serious side. While it does not 
kill a great number of men, it does kill trade 
and commercial enterprise; it makes owner- 
ship a danger,—and governments and their 
obligations an uncertainty. It kills all hope 
of a stable currency and all confidence of 
foreign capital_—contentment in labor, and 
all hope of an enduring nationality,—all 
sense of political integrity. In fine, it is a 
riot of waste, bearing the imprint of no fixed 
purpose, trending toward no definite end, 
and in its irrational endeavors absolutely be- 
wildering to the American mind. 
“Vast opportunities,’ says Mr. Arthur 
Stringer in the Metropolitan Magazine for 
April, “ obviously await that Latin-American 
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OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


leader who, with clearer eyes and calmer 
judgment, can stand aloof from the engulf- 
ing, exotic, Old-World romanticism of a 
people persisting in a hopelessly retrospective 
ideal of feral aristocracy, and a hopelessly 
incongruous ideal of feudal warfare. ‘There 
must be a leader who-can see both wide 
enough and deep enough to marshal and re- 
strain and direct these torrential and antago- 
nistic activities, these seething nations of the 
caloric zone that make up, for all their ani- 
mosities, one common and kindred people. 
Such a man, it is hinted, even now exists. 
Such a leader, it is claimed, has already been 
found. He is to be the Bolivar of the twen- 
tieth century, the pacifier and dictator of a 
unified Central America, the Napoleon of a 
reorganized isthmus.” 

His home is in. Managua, the capital of 
Nicaragua, and his name is José Santos 
Zelaya, officially known as the President of 
Nicaragua. He is a man of intense energy, 
of illimitable ambition, of calm and judicial 
clear-headedness when advancing, of primor- 
dial and ruthless savagery when necessary, 
of undisputed courage and equally undis- 
puted cruelty, sly and circuitous in his inner 
and uncompromised pertinacities, sophisti- 
cated in his use of auxiliaries, truly Castilian 
in his preparedness, Olympian in his absence 
of earthly scrupulosity, cynical through his 
knowledge of life, and sinister in his dogged 
exactions of vengeance. He stands to-day a 
menace and a promise to all Central Amer- 
ica. 

His movement and himself can be divided 
into the romantic and the malignant. To 
his enemies he is an opportunist, a tyrant, an 
autocrat, a thug, a demagogue, a sensualist, 
and a fratricide wading through shame and 
blood to a short-lived political notoriety. To 
his supporters he is a statesman, a leader, a 
liberator,—the hope of ultimate peace in Cen- 
tral America. 

Zelaya’s father was a wealthy coffee- 
planter, and he is of ‘‘ unmixed blood.” His 
youth is uninteresting. He entered the army, 
but failed to distinguish himself, his initiative 
and executive powers remaining dormant 
until he took to politics. Then the man 
awakened, the organizer found himself. He 
spent ten years in study and observation in 
France, Belgium, London, and New York. 
Then he returned to Nicaragua intent on his 
own ends and fixed in his methods to attain 
them. ‘The natives were pliant for his pur- 
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Meek, illiterate, emotional, excitable, 


poses. 
easily led, a lover of pomp and. glittering 
uniforms, the son of the soil is a willing tool 
in the hands of a man like Zelaya. 

The returned cosmopolite was also better 
able to understand the little pinchbeck aris- 


tocracy of Managua. -He beheld in it a con- 
tentious, mendacious, grasping, unscrupulous 
and idle band of parasites,—each with his 
eyes on the Presidency, which managed dis- 
creetly can be made to yield bewildering re- 
turns. If one republic promised so much, 
what would be the returns if the five were 
thrown into one? ‘This golden prospect 
stirred Zelaya, and he saw himself receiving 
tribute from every machete and car-wheel, 
every bean of coffee, every pound of coffee 
coming in or going out of such a country. 
Every concession and every monopoly would 
be his to dole out, could he attain the Presi- 
dency of such a union. Capital and enter- 
prise would bow to him, and he would be 
the supreme dictator of the “ United States 
of Central America,” a formidable nation of 
millions, of magnificent harbors and impreg- 
nable mountain recesses, of a strategic posi- 
tion uniquely enviable, of ample endowments 
for all movements of defense and offense, 
when the occasion arose. 

Accordingly, Zelaya planned every move 
to win, and, so far, he has won. First, he 
captured Nicaragua’s Presidential chair in 
1893 and still occupies it. The republican- 
ism of Central America is a mixture of abso- 
lutism, arrogance, and irresponsibility. Mili- 
tarism and autocracy prevail, and there is no 
press worthy of the name. ‘The editor who 
criticises finds his paper suppressed, and he 
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is lucky if he escapes across the frontier. 
One’s first impression in Central America is 
that half the population is living in enforced 
exile. Opposition to the administration is 
anarchy, and anarchy is suppressed by means 
of such accessories as a church wall and a fir- 
ing squad. 

In many of the remoter portions of Nicara- 
gua the natives were given to understand that 
their choice for President had to be one of 
three candidates: José, Santos, or Zelaya! It 
is only in the capital that Zelaya is known as 
José Santos Zelaya. On taking office he fell 
afoul of Great Britain through his proclama- 
tion reincorporating the Mosquito Coast into 
Nicaragua. For this he paid $75,000 in- 
demnity; but, undeterred, he invaded Hon- 
duras, leaving an army of occupation behind 
him. ‘To-day, he dictates its policy, appoints 
its foreign officers, and makes recommenda- 
tions as to its native officials and elections. 
There is peace on the isthmus for the mo- 
ment, but it is only the peace of a quiescent 
Vesuvius. Costa Rica remains to be discip- 
lined, and Zelaya will not be satisfied with 
inaction. 

Withal, he has introduced many material 
reforms. Steam laundries, electric lighting 
plants, 200 miles of railroad, machine shops, 
wharves, and one or two seaports owe their 
establishment in Nicaragua to him. He has 
opened up a gold mine or two, and started a 
few industries, but invading Americans have 
robbed him of his profits. Against them he 
has retaliated with heartbreaking tariffs 
and maddening quarantine laws. When the 
time is ripe he will take his stand in the 
open. : 


THE HELL OF WAR. 


N army faces two enemies in every great 
campaign: the armed force of the op- 
posing foe, with his various machines for 
human destruction, and the hidden foe, al- 
ways lurking in every camp, the specter that 
gathers its victims while the soldier slumbers 
in barrack or bivouac, the far greater silent 
foe,—disease. The former kills 20 per cent. 
of the victims of the conflict; the latter kills 
So per cent. 

“The splendid achievements of scientific 
medicine in civil life in the prevention of dis- 
ease should be even more effectively obtained 
in an army, where only healthy men are ac- 
cepted, and vigorous outdoor camp _ life 


should keep its units, who are subject to 
strict military discipline, in perfect physical 
condition.” ‘Thus writes Dr. Louis Living- 
ston Seaman in Appleton’s Magazine for 
April. 

Health alone, says he, is no guaranty 
against the insidious attack of disease. It is 
this dreadful, unnecessary sacrifice of life 
from preventable disease that constitutes the 
hell of war to-day. In the Russo-Turkish 
war deaths from battle casualties were 20,- 
000; from disease 80,000. In our Civil War 
about 400,000 were sacrificed to disease for 
100,000 from wounds in battle. In Madagas- 
car recently the French lost 7000 from pre- 
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ventable diseases to 29 killed by the enemy, 
out of a total of 14,000. In the Boer War 
the British losses from disease were ten times 
greater than those from the enemy’s bullets. 
In our war with Spain we sacrificed fourteen 
to ignorance and incompetency to every one 
killed in action or lost through actual en- 
gagement with the enemy. 

‘That this monstrous sacrifice to preventable 
disease is totally unnecessary was abundantly 
proved in the records of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Of 1,200,000 men sent to the front 
by Japan only 27,000 died from disease to 
59,000 who fell on the field of battle. This 
because the Japanese had a properly equipped 
medical and sanitary department, whose 
officers were empowered to enforce proper 
sanitation and hygiene. Against this record 
in our army in 1898, 2649 picked soldiers 
died in three months in the pest camps of 
their native land, without leaving the coun- 
try or ever having heard the hum of a hostile 
bullet. ‘‘ These men,” says he, “ represent 
the hell of war as it would exist again in our 
army if we were suddenly called upon to face 
an enemy who is prepared to meet us.” 

Despite the improvements of the last fifty 
years in the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the governed, little has inured to 
the army. ‘‘ The wretched system of the 
Medical Department of our army, and the 
lack of authority accorded to its officers: to 
enforce practical sanitation and hygiene, were 
among the principal causes that brought our 
army of 170,000 men in the Spanish War 
almost to its knees in three months, with 
156,000 hospital admissions and 3974 men 
dead when the remainder was mustered out.” 
This is a sad reflection on our civilization, 
and a disgraceful record of our indiffer- 
ence. 

“The Medical Department of our army,” 
says Dr. Seaman, 
almost parallels that of Peking, while falling 
far below that of Patagonia (and I am famil- 
iar with both, and speak advisedly), although 
unequal to cope with the exigencies of the 
Spanish campaign, is to-day, as the Surgeon- 
General states, relatively 60 per cent. worse 
off in numbers than at the close of the Civil 
War in 1864, or at the termination of the 
Spanish- American War.” 

It is founded upon the theory that the 
cure, not the prevention, of disease is its ob- 
jective. It confers no authority upon its 
staff to enforce sanitation, diet, and hygiene. 
Hence, its usefulness is problematical. What 
the cquntry needs to-day is a “ national 


“whose archaic system’ 


board of health with a Secretary in the cabi- 
net of the President.” A measure is now 
pending before Congress to increase the efh- 
ciency of the Medical Department of the 
army, but, in the opinion of Dr. Seaman, it 
is hopelessly deficient in essentials. 

“One keen, up-to-date sanitarian, thor- 
oughly skilled in hygienic, dietetic, and bac- 
teriological knowledge, and armed with the 
necessary authority to enforce sanitary meas- 
ures, is worth many times the services of a 
doctor in the army, restricted as he now is 
by red tape and lack of authority:in matters 
relating to his own special department. The 
medical officer is given no advisory authority 
over the soldier’s ration. . . . Even in 
time of peace the medical officer has no au- 
thority to enforce sanitation, although he 
may be convinced that the health of every 
man is being jeopardized. . . . The 
medical men, whose department fights the foe 
that has killed 80 per cent. in the majority of 
the great wars of history, cannot enforce a 
single order, but can only make a recom- 
mendation, which the line officer can accept 
or reject at his discretion, and there is noth- 
ing in the bill now before Congress to change 
this disorder of things.” 

Dr. Seaman thinks, howéver, that the re- 
cent action of the executive in placing a medi- 
cal officer in command of a hospital ship 
“‘may indicate a ray of hope.” 

This “ hell of modern war” may be pre- 
vented by a thorough reorganization of the 
Medical Department of the army from top 
to bottom. The Surgeon-General, the writer 
thinks, should be responsible only to a na- 
tional Secretary of Health, who should be a 
cabinet officer; to the Secretary of War, or 
to the President, and he and his subordinates 
should possess authority in all matters of 
sanitation and hygiene, except in the emer- 
gency of battle. He should be recognized as 
an agency to prevent disease,—not to cure it. 
With the use of simple, easily digested ra- 
tions for our troops, and the application of 
practical sanitation by a fully equipped and 
empowered medical department, we will ob- 
literate infectious and preventable disease 
from our army and save its units for legiti- 
mate purposes. Our soldiers are deserving 
of every care and protection which a gener- 
ous Government can bestow, and Congress 
should have marshaled before it the facts and 
figures that show the tremendous waste in 
our fighting ranks from preventable disease. 
Then authority may be conferred upon the 
Medical Department. 
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THE WAR ON ALCOHOL IN RUSSIA. 


> OUNT WITTE recently asserted that 
the Russian legislative chambers have 
given proof of vitality in attacking one of the 
most important of national questions,—a 
question on which the salvation of the people 
and the future of the state largely depend: 
the abuse of alcoholic drinks. Drunkenness 
is the crying evil of Russia, as it has been 
since before the advent of Christianity. 

It is worthy of note, says Maxim Kovalev- 
ski, member of the Council of the Russian 
Empire, writing in the Revue Bleue, that 
the communes gave the present Duma to 
understand that it is not possible to make 
any struggle against alcoholism. “ Neither 
the state nor the producer of alcohol can 
object to the number of drinkers when esti- 
mating the national and personal pecuniary 
interests. “The public treasury draws a good 
part of its revenue from alcohol. All ex- 
penses paid, the return is $250,000,000.” 

The Conservatives, in urging the possibil- 
ity of fighting alcohol with success, have ad- 
vised the government to sell the property of 
the temperance societies at auction and turn 
over the proceeds to the schools and to the 
medical service. 

Their theory evolving-such a plea seems to be 
that drunkenness cannot exist where there are 
sufficient numbers of public primary schools. 
They, therefore, urge the government to with- 
draw its support from the temperance societies, 
sell the societies’ property, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the sales found public schools. This 
Conservative theory of the primary school 
against the rum-shop is proved false by the fact 
that some of the most studious of nations drink 
alcohol. To cite one instance, Denmark, the 
most enlightened of the Scandinavian countries, 
is the heaviest consumer of alcohol in northern 
Europe. No one not wilfully blind to the drunk- 
enness of the Russian lower clergy can hope 
that the public school will annihilate the thirst 
for liquor. It is to the interest of any country 
to give the liquor monopoly into the hands of 
the state’s government. Switzerland has shown 
what can be done by such means. The govern- 
ment knows that it is to its interest to diminish 
the national consumption of alcohol. Such de- 
crease increases the well-being of the people at 
large, while it gives better returns from all the 
systems of taxation. 


The $750,000 appropriated for the tem- 
perance societies for the year 1907 is of small 
importance compared to $3,800,000 paid out 
by the state for the consumers of eau-de-vie. 
As the temperance societies were not ade- 
quate to their task, the Council of Bishops 
advised the government to turn the work 


over to the church. Where that was done, in 
a quarter peopled by workingmen, 80,000 
signed the pledge. A million pamphlets 
against alcoholism have been published at the 
expense of the parishioners, and the church is 
publishing a total-abstinence journal. The 
fight on alcohol is now in the hands of the 
curatelles and the parochial societies. 

When the discussion came before the 
Council of the Empire the discussion was 
confined to the advantages of the two sys- 
tems,—that of the state curatelles and that of 
the parochial associations. That no one was 
anxious to look the matter squarely in the 
face was shown by the fact that not a hint 
was given of the efficacious means used in 
America and in more than one of the states 
of Europe during the last thirty or forty 


years. 


Not a word was said of the American States 
that have declared against the production and 
sale of alcohol, nor of the analagous action taken 
in Canada and the British colonies. When the 
minister declared, with a singular display of ig- 
norance, that up to the present time no state 
had been bold enough to renounce the revenues 
returned by alcohol,-no one corrected his state- 
ment. The speaker discussed the necessity of 
lowering the percentage of alcohol in the brandy 
put in the market, but he said nothing of the 
people’s ignorance in regard to the effects of 
alcoholism on this generation and on the gen- 
erations of the future. Yet we know the good 
results of the lessons given by the English Band 
of Hope, an independent association acting with- 
out any help from the state. All the nations 
are awake to their danger, and all are warring 
to save the countries from the curse of strong 
d-ink,—all save Russia! Russia alone looks 
complacently on the abuse of alcohol. 


In other countries a man can buy his drink 
“loose”? and drink it behind the screen of 
the rum-shop. In Russia he can buy it only 
in bottles and drink it, as he does drink it, in 
the public street, thereby exhibiting his weak- 
ness or his vice to the public. He buys his 
bottle and empties it as he goes along. 

From the discussion before the chambers 
Russia learned that national monopoly of the 
liquor business has a political as well as an 
economical and financial bearing. When the 
wine-shops belong to the state they cannot be 
opened without the consent of the authorities, 
and whatever is said in the wine-shop is said 
hefore the state. The directors of the wine 
markets and warehouses are employees of the 
state. “Therefore revolutionary propaganda 
in a wine-shop is impossible. 
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MR. BRYAN EXPLAINED. 


‘THE mystery of Mr. Bryan’s continued 
hold on his party is what Mr. James 
Creelman attempts to explain in Pearson’s 
Magazine for April. ‘Twice rejected at the 
polls, his bid for popular support apparently 
weakened by the anti-trust campaign of his 
opponents in the Republican party, Mr. 
Bryan still looms up as Democracy’s only 
acknowledged leader. 
What adds to the mystery is Mr. Bryan’s 
increasing prosperity in defeat: 


In spite of his two historic defeats, in spite of 
the fact that his followers usually see only a 
nimbus of martyrdom about his comfortable 
form, Mr. Bryan has continued to prosper in 
political adversity. 

He has accumulated a handsome fortune, most 
of it safely invested in United States bonds; he 
owns a handsome residence, surrounded by am- 
ple lands; and his income is greater than that 
of the President of the United States. 

Yet his shrewd attention to the profitable side 
of his popularity, his steady thrift in acquiring 
wealth, his growing dimensions as a_ proprietor, 
have not lessened his hold upon the imagination 
of the great propertyless multitudes, who see in 
him only the unstained, unterrified champion of 
the poor, and demand his renomination for the 
Presidency, defeat or no defeat. 

Mr. Bryan’s unquestionable honesty will not 
explain this remarkable situation, for in his own 
party there are able and eloquent men who suf- 
fered political death rather than yield their con- 
victions to his leadership. His genius as a 
chooser of policies will not account for his con- 
tinued power, for the free-silver issue has been 
ground to dust under the feet of history, the 
plea for an immediate abandonment of the Phil- 
ippines has been discredited, and even Mr. Bryan 
himself shrinks from government ownership of 

railways as a political program. Nor will per- 
sistency as a candidate or eloquence as an orator 
furnish a solution of the mystery, for the dwin- 
dled reputations of David B. Hill and Bourke 
Cockran plead convincingly against such a 
theory. 


’ Two things Mr. Bryan has yet, says Mr. 
Creelman, which he had in the roaring free- 
silver campaign of 1896,—his gift of oratory 
and his campaign smile. In addition he has 
acquired renown as a_ successful money- 
maker. ‘This new acquirement has more or 
less affected his manner of thinking and work- 
ing: 

Age, experience, and worldly prosperity have 


cured Mr. Bryan of a certain apparent reckless- 
ness of the opinions of others. He has more 


method than before. He has learned how to 
organize. Formerly he was simply a supreme 
vibrator. 

He is still the genial, anecdotal “ good fellow” 


who can live week-in-and-out in railroad trains, 


with no steady companion but a well-worn trav- 
eling bag, with an appetite that can be satisfied 
by anything from a cup of coffee and a hard- 
boiled egg in a railway station to a banquet 
provided by a Democratic committee, with a 
plowboy’s handshake that has become discrimi- 
nating through long practice, and a smile as 
pleasant as a harvest moon,—yet behind the good 
fellowship, the stirring oratory, and the easy epi- 
grams there is an indescribable, invading some- 
thing that speaks of a new Bryan, a Bryan who 
knows how to take care of himself, a sophis- 
ticated, calculating business man who has dis- 
covered the money value of continued publicity. 


In a word, Mr. Bryan has reduced the 
profession of politics to an honest trade. But 
of the man’s absolute honesty and cleanness 
of purpose Mr. Creelman makes no doubt 
whatever: 


Whatever may be said of him, Mr. Bryan is 
without perfidy or double-dealing. He is a man 
of sincere convictions and straightforward meth- 
ods. He may sometimes confound a stately and 
resounding fluency of speech with constructive 
statesmanship; he may mistake the art of epi- 
grammatization for the science of government, 
and fail to distinguish the difference between an 
honest emotion and a sound principle; but he has 
never been a liar or a traitor; his word is pure 
gold and he fights in the open. 


Mr. Creelman sums up his conclusions as 
follows: 


The explanation of Mr. Bryan’s wonderful 
reascendancy is to be found principally in his 
discovery of a system by which honest political 
agitation can be made financially successful and 
thus be prolonged indefinitely, regardless of de- 
feat, and in the sinister reputation of the prin- 
cipal men who have thus far sought to prevent 
his leadership. As compared with the Wall 
Street manipulators, stained lawyers, and cor- 
rupt politicians who have attempted to seize con- 
trol of the great Democratic party, Mr. Bryan, 
with all his faults, rises like a tower of strength. 

The thing which has made Bryanism again 
possible may be a mere spinning ecstasy in the 
nerves of an overwrought people; it may be a 
slow moral revolution, swinging ‘tidelike from 
party to party; it may be a recognition of the en- 
during power of an unsullied manhood, coupled 
with an incomparable tongue ; it may be a mere 
habit, or it may be a mood of despair in which 
all candidates retire in favor of the one man 
who has learned how to make defeat pay. 
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ARTICLES, 


BUYING BONDS. 


investors the statement that 
might 


O many 
“now is the time to buy bonds ” 

be made a little differently,—thus: 
““ Now is the time to buy the best bonds.” 
At present most securities are low-priced ; 
but many are not cheap. The panic, which 
forced thousands of wealthy bondholders to 
sell out for what they could get, certainly did 
create bargains in the list of standard munic- 
ipal, railroad, and public-utility bonds. But 
when one comes to the “ industrials,”—bonds 
of tobacco, steel, leather, and other such 
manufacturing companies,—it is well to be 

very wary. 


The reason for this is that if we are at the 
beginning of a depression in the industrial 
world, no matter how intrinsically sound the 
bonds of industrial corporations may be, it is 
not unlikely that many ‘of them may be pur- 
chased later on at. cheaper prices, owing to the 
smaller volume of business transacted during 
such periods and the consequent falling off of 
earnings. 


This warning is sounded by Charles Lee 
Scovil in Success. He calls attention to the 
slight loss of income, even during years of 
“bad times,” recorded by many good rail- 
roads, and many companies supplying light 
or water or street transportation to prosper- 
ous Communities. 


In this connection it is important for the in- 
vestor to keep in mind that railroads do a diver- 
sified business. For example, they carry passen- 
gers, United States mail, grain, lumber, agricul- 
tural products and implements, and all classes 
of commodities; whereas, industrial corpora- 
tions are ustially dependent upon the particular 
line of industry they may be engaged in, and 
any decline in the demand for their output, or 
conditions bringing about lower prices, have 
their effect upon the earnings. On the other 
hand, public-utility corporations, especially street 
railways, are even less subject to adverse condi- 
tions in the general business world than are the 
railroads. 

Such corporations are dependent, almost ex- 
clusively, upon the growth of the communities 
which they serve, and when bonds of this class 
are secured upon the properties of companies 
operating in the larger and steadily growing 
cities, and possessing franchises which are fair 
and reasonable, their intrinsic investment value 


rests more especially upon honest and efficient 
management than any other one thing. 

Many railroad bonds which are consid- 
ered to be among “ the best ”’ will be referred 
to in the pages of the REvizw oF REVIEWS. 
When it comes to public-utility bonds, how- 
ever, the investor must remember that his 
only chance to be sure of getting one of “ the 
best” is to have his purchase recommended 
by a high-class banking-house. Street rail- 
way and gas and electric-light companies can- 
not be judged from the outside, like rail- 
roads. Here information is required which, 
generally speaking, is owned and will be im- 
parted only by the specially interested bank- 
ing-house of high reputation. 

Now that the high-grade bonds are down 

in price, how soon will they go up? A safe 
answer to this question is that they will go 
up before anything else does. ‘That they will 
not be long about it is argued by the author 
of “A Time to Buy Bonds,” in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
_ When money goes down bonds go up. This 
is the reason: the large amount of money that 
is seeking employment and which cannot be ° 
loaned naturally goes into the safest and most 
available medium, and this is bonds. One rea- 
son why bonds are selected is because, espe- 
cially after a long financial depression, people 
want their investments to be as safe as possible. 
They remember the suspension of banks, the 
failure of trust companies, the manipulation of 
funds, so they turn to bonds which combine se- 
curity, income, and profit. 

Other conditions besides the money market 

will help to increase the demand for bonds this 
year. One, for example, is the proposed cur- 
rency legislation. ' 
_ Again, this is a Presidential year, and one of 
its traditions is that business shall be unsettled. 
In the past this has meant that many business 
men, intead of putting more money into their 
business, have put it into bonds. ; 

Therefore, as the man or woman with sav- 
ings or other funds to invest can readily see, if 
this is likely to be a bond year, as there is every in- 
dication it will be, now is the time to buy bonds. 


‘MUNICIPALS”” OF HIGHER YIELD. 


Even such high-grade investments as 
municipal bonds reflect in their lowered 
prices the recent money-market disturbances. 
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There are actually many opportunities now 
to purchase excellent ‘ municipals” so 
cheaply as to yield the investor much more 
than 4 per cent. on his money. 

Some of the counties, school districts, 
towns, cities, and villages of the South and 
West offer securities which may wisely be 
bought by the most prudent investor. 
are apt to yield much more than most 
bonds of populated Eastern communities 
which are legal for savings-banks of New 
York and Massachusetts, and therefore in 
greater demand. But the investor can take 
his profit through buying some Southern or 
Western municipal and still feel that his 
money is perfectly safe, provided only that 
the bonds are recommended to him by a 
banking-house which is responsible. 

Many banking-houses are known as “ spe- 
cialists in municipals.” Such firms have 
built up a corps of experts upon whose ad- 
vice they rely in making purchases which 
they can recommend to investors. Let us 
see just what such a house would do for the 
man who insisted upon more than 4 per cent. 
on his investment, provided that he could 
obtain such security as a well-chosen munici- 
pal has to offer. 


THE BANKER’S SERVICE. 


To him the banker might say: ‘“ Here is 
the bond of a Western city of 50,000 popula- 
tion. The interest and principal of this 
bond will be paid directly out of the city’s 


They | 
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taxes. If any property-holder refuses to pay 
his tax, his land will be sold by the city and 
its taxes deducted before any private mort- 
gages can be paid from the proceeds of the 
sale of the property. 

“The city is not a ‘ boom’ town, nor is it 
dependent on a single industry. It is a sound 
and thriving center of agriculture and manu- 
facture. 

“ Finally, we have employed lawyers of 
eminence in this special field of research to 
look into the city’s debt limit. It is pro- 
vided by the State in which this city is situ- 
ated that no municipality may enter into a 
debt greater than 7 per cent. of its property 
value as determined by its assessors. Our 
lawyers inform us that even with this new 
issue of bonds the city is well within its 7 
per cent. limit, and that no legal tangies 
may be anticipated which will prevent the 
principal and interest of these bonds being 
paid when due.” 

The value of this service to the investor is 
explained by M. K. Baker, writing on “ Mu- 
nicipal Bonds,” in the Ticker Magazine: 


To supply the demand for expert opinion and 
for facilities to handle securities in large amounts 
the modern bond-house has sprung up, acting as 
intermediary between the “ producer” and “ con- 
sumer,” and giving the municipality the bene- 
fit of its ability to take up and pay for large 
amounts at one time in order that it may have 
immediate use of the money, and giving to the 
investor the benefit of its investigation of the 
credit of the municipality and the regularity of 
the issue. 





HIGH INCOME WITH PEACE OF MIND. 


ERE is the question before the average 
investcr who has wisely decided against 
industrial bonds, no matter how cheap they 
seem, and has turned to the rails instead: 
“Which railroads have the best credit?” 
Just now the answer to this question is 
worth money to those investors who must 
have peace of mind, together with the largest 
possible income per year. The railroads are 
bidding high for money this spring. This 
means that railroad bonds are cheap. Some 
of the roads, moreover, are absolutely trusted 
to pay up what they owe, interest and prin- 
cipal, the day it is due. This means that 
there is now a chance to get unusually high 
income on an investment made under the 
most expert advice,—a purchase that does 
not need to be watched. 





To find these railroads of high credit and 
to buy their bonds now, while prices are 
marked down all along the line, is the ambi- 
tion of prudent investors, large and small,— 
the laborer, hunting higher interest for his 
hoard now in the savings banks; the woman 
dependent on her income, and ignorant of 
financial details; the retired business man. 

To these, and all the other possessors of 
money who wish to invest it safely, the list 
of railroads given below is very significant. 
These roads are picked- out by a writer in 
the World’s Work as “ perhaps ‘ the select 
list’ of our American rails.” He believes 
that “to them the conservative investor may 
turn with perfect confidence that their bonds 
will give him ample security for principal 
and interest.” 
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What bond, of each railroad in the list, will 
give an investor the best net revenue for a ten- 
year period or longer? Which one, or two, of 
the bonds picked out will be most satisfactory ? 
These are the questions that the average in- 
vestor will want answered. By way of definite 
information, the best-paying (long term) bond 
of each road is indicated below, with the rate 
of interest to be gained by buying it at about 
the present prices, and holding it until it is paid 
off : 


Rate. Yield. 

Road. Bond. Per ct. Per ct. 
Pennsylvania... Long Island ref., 1949....4 4.60 
New Haven..... Debenture. convertible... .6 5.00 
Lake Shore..... N. Y. C. equip., 1918, ete. .5 5.10 
Northwestern... Debenture, 1921.........5 4.90 
Great Northern. .C., B: & Q. Coll., 1921....4 4.60 
Illinois Central. .Coll. trust, 1952......... 4.30 
Burlington..... Iowa. Div., 8. f., 1919.........5 4.60 


The author could have added point to his 
approval of these roads if he had stated the 
number of consecutive years during which 
each of them has paid dividends on its com- 
mon stock. The list would have read as 
follows: The Pennsylvania, forty-eight 
years; the New Haven, thirty-six years; the 
Lake Shore, thirty-seven years (excepting 
only the two years of 1885-6) ; the North- 
western, thirty years; the Great Northern, 
eighteen years; the Illinois Central, forty- 
three years; the Burlington, thirty-five years. 

This is a very reassuring condition to the 
prospective bondholder. Railroads which 
have been able to take care of their stock- 
holders during one panic after another may 
well be trusted to pay the interest on their 
debts, which, of course, must be satisfied 
before any stock dividends are paid. And it 
is worthy of note that even the present severe 
losses in railroad earnings all over the coun- 
try are not expected to affect even the divi- 
dends on any of these roads, except to reduce 
them possibly in two or three cases. 

The author of the list given above prefers 
the second and third bonds mentioned, for the 
average investor. He says “ the reason why 
these are probably the cheapest of the list is 
found in the fact that both issues were 
‘emergency issues,—that is, were put out 
during the present stringency. Probably, 
when times come back to normal, these two 
bonds will be hard to buy at.their present 
prices.” 

After learning how high is the credit of 
railroads such as these, after being told that 
their direct obligations can be bought to 
yield as much as 5 per cent., there is little 
excuse for the investor dependent upon in- 
come, and the one who should consider safety 
first of all, to risk or lose his money. Par- 
ticularly is this the case where only a small 
sum is in question. 
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How unreasonable is the owner of a few 
thousand dollars who takes a risk, by lending. 
his money on poor credit, for the sake of 
getting 6 per cent. or 7 per cent., when the 
obligations of the American railroads of 
highest credit are paying 5 per cent. on sums 
as small as $1000! ‘The difference on such 
2 sum is only $10 or $20 a year, not nearly 
enough to compensate for the loss of the in- 
vestor’s peace of mind, to say nothing of the 
possible loss of the $1000. 


“CONVERTIBLES” AND ‘‘ DEBENTURES.” 


Two of the issues mentioned in the fore- 
going list are really not ‘‘ bonds” at all as 
a great many people understand the word. 
We refer to the New Haven convertibles 
and the Northwestern debentures. These 
particular issues are very desirable and high- 
class investments, and yet ‘“ debentures” and 
“convertibles” in general do not carry out 
the popular idea that a “bond” must be 
secured by a mortgage or lien on something 
or other. Debentures and convertibles are 
practically the notes, or promises to pay, of 
the corporation issuing them. ‘Thus, their 
value and their market price will be high 
only if the issuing corporations enjoy the 
highest credit, as is the case with the two 
issues in question. 

Some debentures, however, are protected 
by an agreement with a trustee into which 
the railroad company has entered. This is 
of value to the buyer of a debenture, because 
it usually provides that the trustee shall 
certify the bonds, and thus keep their num- 
ber down to the authorized amount. 

Another advantage of a trust agreement is 
found by “ Financier” in the North A meri- 
can Review, “‘in the fact that, in case of 
violation of any of the covenants by the 
railroad, the trustee, as a representative of 
the bondholders, is in a position to take what- 
ever steps may be proper to protect their 
interests.” 

While debenture bonds are not secured by a 
lien on any specific property of the company, 
there is frequently inserted in the indenture, 
covering the rights of the bondholders, a pro- 
vision that, so long as any of the debenture 
bonds are outstanding and unpaid, the railroad 
company will not make any new mortgage upon 
its railroad without also thereby including there- 
in every bond issued under the indenture equally 
and ratably with other bonds issued under and 
secured by any such mortgage. The Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway Company has 
two issues of debentures outstanding, and in 
each instance the indenture provides against 
further issues of mortgage bonds without in- 
cluding the outstanding debentures. 
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With the “ convertible’. bond, likewise, 
there is a fundamental difference from a 
promissory note, in that the bond may be 
converted by its owners into the issuing com- 
pany’s stock. (Good convertibles thus are to 
be recommended particularly at times like 
the present, when the stocks of important 
railroads are selling at very low prices, be- 
cause the rise in value which the stocks are 
expected to show, with the approach of better 
times, will produce a proportionate rise in 
value on the part of the bonds which may be 
converted into said stock. The convertible 
bond, of course, may not rise as much as the 
stock, but it has the advantage of being a 
promise to pay a certain sum at a certain 
time, and thus is safer. The stock of a rail- 
road might sink to a fraction of its par value 
while the convertibles remained high. 


The terms upon which the bonds may be con- 
verted into stock vary greatly. Some bonds are 
convertible into stock at par. Others are ex- 
changeable for stock below par, and still others 
for stock above par. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road convertible 314 per cent. bonds of 1915 ate 
convertible into stock at 150 per cent. of their 
par value —that is, bonds to the face value of 
$15,000 are convertible into stock to the face 
value of $10,000. The Union Pacific 4 per cent. 
convertibles are exchangeable for common stock 
of the company at $175 per share; expressed 
differently, the bonds represent a “call” upon 
Union Pacific common at 175. 
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If convertible bonds are purchased at a quota- 
tion under par, it follows that they represent a 
call upon the stock at a price below the exchange 
rate named in the bond. 

Most convertible bonds may be called for pay- 
ment by the issuing company upon giving proper 
notice. The price at which they are redeemable 
is, however, usually well above the issue price, 
and an opportunity is always to be given to the 
holder to convert his bonds into stock-prior to 
the date on which they are to be redeemed, 
should he so elect. 

The period during which the bonds are con- 
vertible may be deferred for several years after 
the date of issue of the bonds, or may be limited 
to a portion only of their term. 


An additional security has been given to 
some convertibles by an agreement similar to 
the case of some debentures,—namely, that 
the issuing roads shall not place any new 
mortgage on its property without including 
the convertibles. The Atchison convertible 
4 per cents. of 1955 and 5 per cents. of 1917 
are protected in this way. 

The purchaser of a debenture or of a con- 
vertible bond, however, must remember that 
in general he is buying a promissory note, 
either unsecured or without security equal to 
that of a mortgage on some particular prop- 
erty. This narrows the desirable investment 
in these two classes to roads of the best possi- 
ble credit, such as those already recommended 
in these pages. 





CALCULATING THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


AMERICA is doing less business this year 

than last. But in many cases the com- 
mercial reports and other arithmetical esti- 
mates of the present depression look worse 
than they are, because the custom is to com- 
pare them with the corresponding figures of 
a year ago. Now, it must be remembered 
that a year ago America -was running full 
blast in almost every department. A slow- 
down had to come. 


THE “INDEX NUMBER” IS LOW. 


Take the case of commodity prices: Brad- 
street's shows each month an “ index num- 
ber,” which represents the prices per pound 
of different groups of commodities, such as 
breadstuffs, live stock, provisions, fruits, 
building materials, metals, etc. These prices, 
averaged into this “ index number,” mark 
very accurately the changes in trade, indus- 
try, and demand. Now, to read that the 
“index number” for March .1, 1908, was 


$7.9862, whereas a year before that date it 
was $9.1293, undoubtedly shows that prices 
are being cut right down the line. But it is 
not so alarming when one considers that the 
prices for March 1, 1907, were the highest 
on record. 


BANK CLEARINGS LESS BY ONE-SIXTH OR 
MORE, 


The total value of the checks exchanged 
at all American clearing-houses would seem 
at first sight to have fallen off.a third from 
last year, but there is a more cheerful view 
to take. It will be found that the decrease in 
New York City clearings are much heavier 
than for any other section of the country. 
Now, a large part of this decrease may be 
traced to the fact that last spring was a time 
of tremendous activity on the New York 
stock market. Brokers’ checks for large 
amounts, representing the purchase and sale 
of stocks and bonds, were actively circulat- 
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ing, whereas during the past few months the 
stock market has shown abnormal dullness. 
It is therefore significant to see that the 
average decrease in all sections of the coun- 
try with the exception of New York City 
has only been about 15 per cent. this year. 
Thus it may well be true that actual trade 
and industry have fallen off not one-third 
but only about one-sixth. 


TOO MUCH MONEY IN THE BANKS. 


Money is piling up in the New York 
banks, and is expected to accumulate even 
more. ‘This is both a good and a bad sign. 
It shows confidence in the banks, but it also 
indicates the withdrawal of capital from 
active business. Men are out of work who 
would like to exchange their services for 
some of that money; merchants have goods 
stored that they would like to sell in order 
to open their shutdown plants and manufac- 
ture more goods. 

A further concentration of money in New 
York is prophesied by the London Statist, 
which believes that America may soon ship 
back some of the gold it borrowed from 
Europe during the panic. 

What the New York banks are doing is being 
effected in a still greater degree by the other 
banks of the country, and if trade remains very 
depressed, and the demand for cash is unusually 
small, we shall probably witness a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of national bank notes in cir- 
culation. But notwithstanding the reduction in 
the amount of circulating medium that will be 
effected by the repayment of deposits to the 
Treasury and the restriction of the note circu- 
lation, money is expected to become so plentiful 
es ne shipments to this side (Europe) may 
result. 
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A reference to the Statist in these pages 
last month misquoted that publication in the 
matter of the world’s gold supply. The 
production, as actually calculated by the 
Statist; is now $7,500,000 per week, or about 
$390,000,000 annually. 


MORE IRON AND STEEL ORDERS. 


The iron and steel market has been gradu- 
ally improving since January. Dun’s Re- 
view says that “no large contracts are noted 
in any department, but small orders appear 
constantly, and as the season advances more 
interest is shown in structural shapes. The 
best business, however, is in farm supplies 
and material for canners. More tin-plate 
mills resume each week, shipments increase 
steadily, and specifications on old contracts 
are no longer held up.” 


A HARD TIME FOR THE RAILROADS. 


The most disconcerting trade reports are 
those of railroad earnings. ‘They are steadily 
falling off, in spite of the fact that they are 
compared with figures for the late winter of 
1907, which themselves were somewhat dis- 
appointing, owing to severe weather and 
hindrance to traffic. 

The gross earnings for the month of 
February were about Io per cent. less than 
last year. The first week in March showed 
a further decrease to about 12% per cent. 
Bradstreet’s says that “ the present tendency 
of these data resembles in many ways the 
trend displayed in 1894, except that losses 
thus far: recorded are not so heavy as the 
maximum decreases noted in that year of 
hard times.” 





THE PROBLEM OF 


W HEN two busy Americans meet, after 
they have discussed politics and per- 
sonalities, one is pretty sure to ask the other: 
“Which railroad stocks do you like best ?”’ 
Now that shares in important railroads 
are selling for half of last year’s prices, many 
people are tempted to invest, even if it is only 
a few hundred dollars. The first considera- 
tion in this case should be the risk. The 
buyer of a few shares of railroad stock be- 
comes a partner in a strenuous business ; yet he 
has practically no control over it. Even if 
his business can stand its inevitable losses 
during the present business depression, it may 
be radically hurt by State or federal prosecu- 


RAILROAD STOCKS. 


tion for past misconduct. Such dangers can- 
not be estimated by reading the statistics of 
the road’s success in former years. 

If this situation is fully realized by the 
hopeful investor, if his purchase represents 
money not needed for income, some or all 
of which may be lost without embarrass- 
ing him, then he may well consult with his 
banker as to the best stocks at the present low 
figures. 

Many students of values and of the mar- 
ket believe that prices of good stocks will not 
go, or will not stay, much lower than they 
are now. ‘The financial editor of Leslie’s 
W eekly writes-as follows: 
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Recalling, as I vividly do, the happenings of 
three great Wall Street and business panics, I 
do not forget that the lesson each one has suc- 
cessively impressed upon my mind has been that 
the time to buy stocks to the best advantage is 
when every one else seems most eager to sell. I 
do not say that prices are lower to-day in every 
instance than they will be in a month, three 
months, or a year from now; but I believe, re- 
gardless of the immediate future, that the in- 
vestor with money who buys conservatively and 
cautiously will have no reason, with due patience, 
to regret his action in due time, and tkat may 
be before the close of the current year. 


MR. MUNSEY IS CONFIDENT. 


One of the few people whose price-predic- 
tions are both available and interesting is Mr. 
Frank Munsey. In his own magazine he 
writes: “ That the trend of prices is upward, 
and has been upward for the last two months, 
is certain. And that this improvement will 
go on until higher levels are reached seems 
equally certain to me.” 

This lull in the shipment of goods, the closing 
down of certain factories, the special inactivity 
in the building trade, and ‘the practical cessation 
of extensions and repairs on the part of rail- 
roads, naturally and unavoidably th a big re- 
duction in the freight business of the country. 

But the movement of merchandise will start 
up in another month or so, and from that time 
on there will be increased activity on the part 
of all the transportation companies, the rail- 
roads, and the steamship-lines. 


WHICH RAILROADS ARE ECONOMIZING? 


The man who decides to buy railroad 
stock, at a time of business contraction like 
the present, will do well to pick out those 
roads which show a capacity for living off 
their own fat. ‘These a‘e the roads whose 
rails and engines and cars are so new or so 
well repaired that expenses for “ mainte- 
nance” can be cut to a minimum, and whose 
managements are equal to the problem of 
economizing. 

A loss in “ gross” or total earnings, as 
reported monthly to the newspapers, is to 
be expected this year. It usually means that 
less traffic exists in the railroad’s territory. 
But when the “net” earnings shrink in 
much greater proportion than the gross, then 
is the time to be suspicious of the road’s phys- 
ical condition and its operating efficiency. 

Some roads, although excellently main- 
tained and managed, are still losing their net 
earnings more than is pleas ant to contem- 
plate. In such cases it is often found that 
reduction of rates and increase of taxes have 
been forced by local legislatures. This is 
the case with the Louisville & Nashville, a 
splendidly conducted railroad. During Janu- 
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ary, while its gross income fell off only 19 
per cent., its net income shrunk 59.3 per 
cent., more than half. 

But in general, when the figures show 
that it is costing a certain railroad very much 
more this year to earn every dollar, in spite 
of the fact that there are fewer dollars for it 
to earn, conclusions may be drawn unfavor- 
able to that railroad. 

The Erie, for example, a road of many 
troubles, showed for January a loss in gross 
of only 13.6 per cent., less than one-seventh, 
whereas its net income decreased more than 
three-quarters! 

The stronger railroads made a much bet- 
ter performance. ‘The Union Pacific, the 
Pennsylvania, the Atchison, although they 
had as much less business to handle as the 
average, lost only from a quarter to a third 
of the net earnings they enjoyed last year. 
The Reading, an admirably operated rail- 
road, actually lost a smaller per cent. in net 
than it did in gross. ; 

The figures above are taken from the 
Wall Street Journal, which comments on the 
situation as follows: ‘‘ The internal troubles 
of the railroads, due chiefly to higher wage 
schedules accompanying shorter working 
days and the advance in the cost of some of 
the principal supplies, are responsible for 
the great disparity between the decrease in 
gross and the much larger decrease in net.” 


VALUE OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Admiration of the annual reports of Amer- 
ican railroads, coming from an expert and 
disinterested source, is comforting to in- 
vestors. An engineering correspondent of 
the London Statist comments on the wealth 
of useful details which the stockholder of an 
American railroad finds in its report. He 
mentions particularly the Union Pacific and 
the Illinois Central. He is especially im- 
pressed by the minute particulars under the 
heading of “ Equipment,” which enable the 
stockholder to get an idea of the physical con- 
dition of the railroad’s engines and cars. 

After listening to so many attacks on 
American railroad conduct, after hearing 
that “they do these things so much better 
abroad,” one feels relieved to read in this 
authoritative English financial journal that 
“if the railway companies in this country 
(England) were to publish equally detailed 
particulars of their operating and of their 
construction departments in such a form as 
to make comparison easy it would produce a 
very great stimulus toward efficiency.” 


























THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND HISTORY. 


Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, who retired last year from 
the high office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
after a service of five years in Mr. -Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, possesses beyond almost any other of 
our public men the gift of lucid exposition. He 
can state dry problems of coinage, currency, 
banking, tariff, or other matters of statecraft in 
a way that holds the attention and reaches the 
conviction of the average citizen. His public 
utterances have been many and valuable. It is 
highly appropriate that a collection of them 
should be put into accessible form for the gen- 
eral reader. The present volume,—“ Current 
Issues” (Appletons),—is well arranged, and its 
topics have to do with many of the questions 
that will be most discussed during this political 
year. The greater part of the book, however, is 
made up of material in the field in which a 
Secretary of the Treasury would be expected to 
spend most of his efforts. Some of the miscella- 
neous speeches included in the volume are full of 
Mr. Shaw’s terse and witty observations upon 
lif and men, and the book as a whole is well iti- 
dexed. 

More than twenty years have passed since the 
death of Samuel J. Tilden, a man who once 
received a large majority of the popular vote 
for President of the United States and who was 
and is believed by thousands of Americans to 
have been fairly and legally elected to that high 
office. In the appearance of his “Letters and 
Literary Memorials” (Harpers) at this time 
there can certainly be no suspicion of undue 
haste on the part of his literary executor, Mr. 
John Bigelow. The present volumes admirably 
supplement the “Speeches and Writings” of 
Mr. Tilden, which were published during his 
lifetime, also under the editorship of Mr. Bige- 
low, and at the same time throw additional 
light on many of the chapters in the authorized 
biography of Tilden by the same writer. The 
letters, now published in full for the first time, 
cover a long period of American political his- 
tory, beginning with the administration of Van 
Buren and ending with that of Cleveland. In 
all these years Mr. Tilden was high in the coun- 
cils of the Democratic party. After his election 
as Governor of New York and his brilliant re- 
form record in that office, especially in connec- 
tion with the administration of the State canals, 
Mr. Tilden became the national leader of the 
party and its standard-bearer in 1876. His cor- 
respondence with politicians and statesmen 
throughout the country was carefully preserved, 
and as now published it forms a most interest- 
ing record of political history. But hardly less 
interesting than Mr. Tilden’s own career is that 
of the friend and literary associate to whom he 
intrusted the task of editing these letters and 
who has now so satisfactorily completed the 
work in the ninety-first year of his age. Some- 
thing is told of Mr. Bigelow and his activities 
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as author, journalist, and diplomat on another 
page of this number of the Review or Reviews. 
As an editor of memoirs his record is unique. 

Simultaneously with the increased interest in 
American naval affairs stimulated by the great 
cruise of this year appears an excellent short 
history of the United States navy, by John R. 
Spears (Scribners). This is more than a mere 
abridgment of the author’s earlier work, since it 
contains the freshest information regarding our 
ships-of-war, in the building and equipment of 
which unusual progress hag been made within 
the past ten years. The book as it stands is 
the best single-volume summary of American 
naval history that has yet been written. 

In the rather ambitious series of historical 
volumes which the Harpers are bringing out un- 
der the general title “The American Nation: A 
History” (under the general editorship of Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart), Prof. John Holladay 
Latané, of the chair of history in Washington 
and Lee University, contributes volume XXV., 
—“ America as a World Power, 1897 to 1907.” 
This is the last volume in the narrative text of 
the series, the two following volumes being Pro- 
fessor Hart’s own book on national ideals, and 
the index. The main field of Professor Latané’s 
volume is the Spanish War of ’98 and its con- 
sequent influences on the spirit and policy of 
the American people. The work also, however, 
includes a treatment of other administrative 
and economic questions. It really rounds out 
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the political and particularly the diplomatic his- 
tory of the past half century in the United 
States. Aiming as he does at an exclusively 
objective treatment, Professor Latané has suc- 
ceeded admirably in telling the story without 
prejudgment on the questions which have been 
only recently settled or which still press for set- 
tlement. Just what the Spanish War meant to 
the American people, how it brought the United 
States out among the great world powers and 
gave to the American nation a new set of inter- 
ests and purposes,—these are the themes which 
Professor Latané elaborates with historical ac- 
curacy and illumines with his attractive style. 
It was well worth while for Thomas Nelson 
Page to apply his facile pen and nourishing 
style to the fascinating subject of old Virginia. 
One of the most interesting histories of ex~ 
ploration and colonial times is his book, “The 
Old Dominion, Her Making and Her Manners” 
(Scribner), including as it does not only the 
history and development of the State, but a de- 
scription of the men and the women and the 
manners and the cutsoms that grew up in it. 


OBSERVATIONS IN THE ORIENT. 


With a simple directness and most admirable 
lucidity of style the Earl of Cromer gives us in 
a two-volume account of his stewardship in 
Egypt (“Modern Egypt,’—Macmillan) (1) 

‘an accurate narrative of some of the principle 
events which have occurred in Egypt and in the 
Sudan since 1876,” and (2) the results which 
have accrued to Egypt from the British occupa- 
tion of the country in 1882. While, says Lord 
Cromer, Egypt is not the only country in which 
a European civilization has “in a greater or 
less degree been grafted on a backward Eastern 
government and_ society,” nevertheless “no 
counterpart can be found to the special circum- 
stances which have attended the work of Egyp- 
tian reform.” For one alien race (the English) 
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to control and guide a second alien race (the 
Turks), by whom they are disliked, in the gov- 
ernment of a third race (the Egyptians), in the 
face of the suspicion, not to say hostility, of the 
rest of Europe, and to do this successfully, has 
been and is to-day one of the great triumphs of 
the English-speaking peoples. Lord Cromer’s 
story deal§ with the entire political, economic, 
and social history of European influence in 
Egypt, beginning with the famous Goschen mis- 
sion in November, 1876, and ending with his 
own retirement and the succession (on May 6, 
1907) of Sir Eldon Gorst. Particularly, in fact 
absorbingly, interesting is the great English pro- 
consul’s account of the troubles in the Eastern 





























LORD CROMER. 


Sudan in the early ’80’s of the past century and 
the mission and final tragic death of General 

“Chinese” Gordon. Although yielding a full 
meed of praise to the heroic Gordon for his de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, the Earl of Cromer re- 
marks that, in spite of Gordon’s high qualities, 
“T do not think that a man of his peculiar char- 
acter was a proper person to send on such an 
extremely difficult mission as that of arranging 
for the evacuation of the Sudan.” Gordon was 
too impulsive and emotional, is his verdict. The 
chapters dealing with the financial and economic 
reforms in Egypt are most interesting, and the 
whole is one of the most noteworthy historical 
works of the past decade. 

In “The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia” 
(Macmillan) Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale com- 
pletes the series of four works on the Far East 
which he has issued during the past five years, 
all of them based on much travel and wide per- 
sonal observation in Japan, China, oa. 
and Siberia. The preceding works, which, it 
will be remembered, were noticed more or lock 
at length in these pages, were: “ Manchu and 
Muscovite,” “The Reshaping of the Far East,” 
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and “The Truce in the East and Its After- 
math.” The first mentioned, which appeared in 
1903, gave the author’s summing-up of opinion 
of the results of the Russian occupation of Man- 
churia. In this first of the series Mr. Weale 
warmly commended Japan’s Manchurian policy 
as he then saw it. In the second work, “ The 
Reshaping of the Far East,’ written toward the 
close of 1904, a later verdict was given with a 
description of the condition of things in China, 
Japan, and Korea, the writer in his preface (to 
quote his own words) “being compelled to 
qualify his former approval of the policy of 
Japan and to point out that in Korea at least 
there has been a grievous disappointment.” In 
“The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath” 
Mr. Weale discussed the peace negotiations 
leading up to the treaty of Portsmouth, and 
gave it as his opinion that “the aims and ideals 
of the Japanese Government had developed in 
a direction entirely different from that which 
had been anticipated.” He consequently con- 
cluded that the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, “in a more comprehensive form than 
the original, was a political error of the first 
magnitude.” The last volume, “ The Coming 
Struggle in Eastern Asia,” contains the author’s 
“careful revaluation of the old forces in the 
Far Eastern situation as they displayed them- 
selves during the first half of the year 1907.” 
The author’s final verdict is that “it is oligarchic 
Japan which constitutes the new problem in 
Eastern Asia.” This last volume is copiously 
illustrated and provided with maps and dia- 
grams. 

During the summer of 1906 Dr. George 
Trumbull Ladd, upon the invitation of the Jap- 
anese Government, paid a visit to Tokio to lec- 
ture in the Japanese capital before the Imperial 
Educational Society and to give a course on the 
philosophy of religion at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Kioto. Upon reaching Tokio, however, 
his entire plan was changed when he received 
an invitation from Marquis (now Prince) Ito, 
then Japanese Resident-General in the Korean 
capital, to visit the Hermit Kingdom and see for 
himself just what Japanese policy and its exe- 
cution were doing for the Koreans. The results 
of his observations are embodied in a volume 
just brought out by Scribners, entitled “In 
Korea with Marquis Ito.’ The volume is di- 
vided into two parts,—first, a narrative of per- 
sonal experiences; second, a critical and_his- 
torical inquiry. Dr. Ladd’s general verdict is 
that Japanese intentions, aid in general her 
acts in Korea, have not merited the criticism 
which has been passed upon them in some quar- 
ters. She has enormous difficulties to over- 
come, and in the future “the new, redeemed 
Korea will have the most friendly relations with 
Japan, her benefactor as well as her protector.” 

Sir Hubert Jerningham, formerly Governor 
of Mauritius and of Trinidad and Tobago, is one 
of those British administrators who can write 
as well as govern. In the recently issued vol- 
ume (Dutton), “From West to East,” Sir 
Hubert describes his travels in Japan, China, 
and the “southern Far East,” giving some vivid 
descriptions of visits to battlefields of the Russo- 
Japanese War, and some incisive picturesquely 
put opinions of Japanese national policies. 
number of maps and illustrations completes the 
volume. 
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In “The Ancient History of China” (Co- 
lumbia University Press) Dr. Friedrich Hirth 
has given us a very scholarly study of the Chi- 
nese development up to the end of the Chou 
dynasty. Professor Hirth has the chair of Chi- 
nese at Columbia University, and this is not the 
first of his scholarly writings on Chinese sub- 
jects. While not a purely philological work, 
considerable attention is given in Professor 
Hirth’s pages to the linguistic and cultural de- 
velopment of the Chinese people. 


STUDIES OF PEOPLES. 


An important work, in three volumes, is Mr. 
Jerome Dowd’s study of “The Negro Races” 
(Macmillan). The first volume, which has al- 
ready appeared, treats of the life of the most 
primitive of the black races: the Negritos 
(pygmies and Hottentots of South Africa), the 
Nigritians (Ashanties, Dahomans, and Central 
African blacks), and the Fellatahs (of .Central 
Sudan). The second volume deals with slavery 
and the slave trade and the modern African 
labor problem. The third volume will deal 
with the negroes of East Africa and the negroes 
of America. 

In a volume entitled “Over-Sea Britain” 
(Dutton) Mr. E. F. Knight, author of “ Where 
Three Empires Meet,” has written a very read- 
able descriptive record of the geography, the 
historical, ethnological, and political develop- 
ment, and the economic resources of the British 
Empire. A number of very excellent up-to-date 
maps adds greatly to the value of this volume. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s adventures in explor- 
ing kit. McKinley are graphically described by 
him in a volume entitled “To the Top of the 
Continent” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). It will 
be remembered that in the issue for January, 
1907, the Review oF Reviews published an ar- 
ticle by Professor Parker, who was one of Dr. 
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Cook’s associates in the last Mt. McKinley ex- 
pedition, giving some account of the discoveries 
made by the party in 1906. In the present vol- 
ume Dr. Cook relates the experiences of the two 
expeditions, the first in 1903, and the latter in 
1906. Needless to say, each of these expeditions 
accumulated an important stock of knowledge 
regarding the geography as well as the. animal 
and vegetable life of Arctic regions that had 
hitherto remained practically unexplored. Dr. 
Cook and his companions are doubtless entitled 
to the distinction of being the last of pioneer 
mountain-climbers, since it is probably true that 
no other great peak,—at least none of 20,000 
feet altitude——remains unexplored. 

The best traditions of British seamanship were 
maintained by Capt. Joseph Wiggins, whose 
“Life and Voyages,” by Henry Johnson, has 
just appeared (Dutton). Captain Wiggins was 
the modern discoverer of the Kara Sea route to 
Siberia. He was an adventurous explorer. 

At last we have a thorough and reliable 
“Guide to the West Indies and Bermudas,” by 
Frederick A. Ober (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
surprising amount of information, historical,’ 
descriptive, and statistical, is condensed in this 
little volume of 500 small pages. From begin- 
ning to end of the book there is not the slightest 
suggestion of “padding.” All of the facts 
stated are pertinent and useful. Considering 
the greatly increased traffic between the United 
States and the West Indies since the close of 
the Spanish War, it seems strange indeed that 
no comprehensive guide-book of this kind has 
been published before. It is a boon to winter 
travelers from “the States,” as well as to all 
Americans, whether travelers or stay-at-Hémes, 
who have commercial or other interests in the 
islands. The book not only describes each island 
in the archipelago, but gives full information 
regarding the route thither from the Atlantic 
ports of the United States, Canada, England, 
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and Europe. The book is illustrated from 
photographs. Colored maps are inserted. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


In “ The British City” (Scribners) Mr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe, while giving full and hearty 
recognition to the relative superiority of the 
British to the American city in point of admin- 
istrative efficiency, does not hesitate to disclose 
the economic weakness and dependence of the 
British city-dweller and to suggest a cause. In 
both countries, according to Mr. Howe’s ob- 
servations, the fight is essentially the same,— 
that of the masses against special privilege. In 
both countries democracy is gaining ground. It 
is as hard for the American to understand the 
all-pervading land monopoly which oppresses 
the British community as it is for the English- 
man to comprehend the evils of bossism and 
franchise-grabbing in the American municipal- 
ity. As in his earlier volume, “The City: the 
Hope of Democracy,’ Mr. Howe sounds an 
optimistic note. 

Mr. Robert Donald’s “ Municipal Year-Book 
of the United Kingdom” for the current year 
(London : Edward Lloyd, Ltd.) contains nearly 
300 pages more matter than the issue for 1907, 
especial effort having been made to treat Scot- 
tish local government on lines as generous as 
those hitherto followed in regard to England 
and Wales. A brief review is given of the 
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work of each local authority in alphabetical 
order and with the name of the city, town, or 
district, and wherever possible the statistical 
and other information is arranged. in a series of 
sections in tabular form. This annual, which 
has no counterpart in the United States, has be- 
come indispensable to the students of English 
municipal affairs. 

Dr. Josiah Strong’s little volume entitled. 
“The Challenge of the City” (New York: 
Young People’s Missionary Movement) is at- 
taining a wide circulation in this country. It 
has been adopted for use in an aggressive cam- 
paign by an interdenominational committee rep- 
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resenting seven leading religious denominations. 
As a solution of the “city problem,” so called, 
which really comprehends the social problem of 
modern times, Dr. Strong offers the social teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. In this little book he de- 
scribes certain methods by which these teachings 
have been practically applied. 


MEMOIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE, 


An absorbingly interesting history from the 
personal-memoir standpoint is the account of 
the famous coup d’état of Napoleon III. in 
France, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
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MONSIEUR CLAUDE. 
(Chief of Police of the Second Empire in France.) 


brought out under the title “The Memoirs of 
Monsieur Claude, Chief of Police Under the 
Second Empire.” This volume is a translation 
and condensation from the original French by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley, the original be- 
ing in ten volumes. This condensed and edited 
form of the memoirs takes the reader up to the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
narrative is told in the simple, direct style of 
the diary of a simple, direct man of the world 
who yet has retained something of the naivete 
of the old-time soldier. 


BOOKS ON VARIOUS THEMES. 


Mr. Frederic J. Stimson, who holds the chair 
of comparative legislation at Harvard, delivered 
a course of lectures at Lowell Institute, Boston, 
in October and November last on “ The Ameri- 
can Constitution,” discussing the rights of the 
States and popular liberties, as well as the pow- 
ers of the national Government. These lectures 
now appear in book form (Scribners). Mr. 
Stimson vigorously opposes any straining of the 
national Constitution, especially as regards the 
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regulation of interstate commerce. One of the 
lectures is devoted entirely to this phase of the 
subject. In general, Mr. Stimson’s views are 
conservative and his exposition of the division 
of power between the States and the federal 
Government judicious and helpful. 

The writings on landscape gardening by the 
famous English landscape artist, Humphry Rep- 
ton, have been edited and published in one vol- 
ume (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), under the title 
“The Art of Landscape Gardening,’ the re- 
vision and editing being done by John Nolen, 
of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Repton’s contention was that the art of 
laying out ground is founded, like all other arts, 
not upon mere caprice and fashion, but upon 
fixed principles. His ideas and observations, as 
set forth in this finely printed and illustrated 
volume, cannot fail to be of value and interest 
to Americans, who are just beginning to awake 
to the necessity of ideals in landscape gardening. 
Repton, it will be remembered, died in 1818. 

“Mornings in the College Chapel” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) consists of a second series 
of addresses to young men on personal religion 
delivered from time to time by Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, Plummer professor of Chris- 
tian morals at Harvard. 

A volume of essays on “some of the various 
principles which underlie the course of the 
political movements in the present age,’ by W. 
M. Flinders Petrie, comes from the press of 
Putnams under the title “Janus in Modern 
Life.” Dr. Petrie’s range of vision and thought- 
provoking style are evident throughout. 

In “The Spinners’ Book of Fiction” (Paul 
Elder & Co.) a number of well-known writers 
have given us a collection of fine short stories. 
The work has been brought out under the edi- 
torship of the Spinners’ Club of San Francisco 
and the stories are all by writers of Californian 
reputation. Among others, these well-known 
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names are represented: Gertrude Atherton, 
Geraldine Bonner, Mary Halleck .Foote, Jack 
London, Miriam Michelson, Frank Norris, and 
Herman Whitaker. The volume is pleasingly 
illustrated in color. 

A poetical rendering of the love letters of 
Abelard and Heloise. by Ella C. Bennett, has 
been brought out by Paul Elder & Co. In the 
preface the author says that she has not tried 
to keep in touch with or in any way follow the 
originals, “except as to sentiment, upon which 
thread this rosary of my love letters has been 
strung.” 

Three little books in the Music Students’ 
Library, published by Ditson, are: “ Outlines of 
Music History,” a concise survey of the entire 
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field of musical development, by Clarence G. 
Hamilton; “ Counterpoint Simplified,” by. Fran- 
cis L. York, M.A., and “ Music Club Programs 
from All Nations,’ by Arthur Elson, giving a 
historic outline of each national school of music, 
with questions for study and a series of speci- 
men programs. 

From the same publishing house we have 
“Songs from the Operas,’ a volume for so- 
prano, edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 

“The Inward Light” (Macmillan), by H. 
Fielding Hall, consists of a series of essays -on 
religious and metaphysical subjects, chiefly deai- 
ing with the philosophical and religious sys- 
tems of the East. Some of the essays take 
the form of a story. The style is charming. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Arthur Hadley. 


By 


Addresses. By T. 


Clinton D. 


Baccalaureate 
Scribners. 
Baptizing: Biblical and Classical. 

Day. Jennings & Graham. 
Better City, The. By Dana W. Bartlett. 
Company, Los Angeles. 
Blottentots, The. By John P. Carmel. Paul Elder 
4 ) 


Neuner 


& Co. 

trasses of England, The. By Herbert W. Macklin. 
Dutton. 

Christianity in Japan. 
Jennings & Graham. 

Commonplaces of Vocal Art, The. 


By Merriman C. Harris. 


By Louis A. Rus- 


sell. Ditson. 

Comradeship in Sorrow. By James Stark, D.D. 
Jennings & Graham. 

Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist. By 


Macmillan. 
By C. S. Griffin. A. 


Dodd, Mead 
Edited by 


Prof. George P. Baker. 
Esperanto in Twenty Lessons. 
S. Barnes & Co. 
Good Bridge. By Charles S. Street. 
& a 
Hoffmann’s Meister Martin der Kiifner. 
Prof. Robert H. Fife, Jr. Holt. 
Home Economics Movement, The. By Isabel Bevier 
and Susannah Usher. Whitcomb & Barrows, Bos- 


ton. 
How to Keep Well. By Andrew Wilson. Crowell. 
How to Play Chess. By Charlotte B. Rogers. 
Crowell. 
How to Play Golf. Crowell. 


Huck’s Synopsis of the First Three Gospels. By 
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RT. HON. HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER. 


(The new hand at the helm of state in Great Britain is that of a lawyer, the first since the 
days of Pitt. Mr. Asquith is the twenty-sixth Premier since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. He is a Yorkshireman by birth, in his fifty-sixth year, an Oxford scholar, of whom 
Dr. Jowett once remarked: “I never knew his equal for trenchancy and force.” It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Asquith, following the precedent set by Sir Robert Peel in 1842 and 1845, 
will introduce the budget, thus superseding the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Peel super- 


seded his Chancellor. The problems facing Mr. Asquith are outlined in our editorial pages 


this month.) 











